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. Old and New Schools. By Rev. N. L. Rice, D. D. Cincinnati. 
. Institutes of Theology. By Rev. Toomas Cuautmers, D. D. 
. Discourses and Sayings of our Lord. By Rev. Joun Brown, 


D. D. Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, Scotland. 


. Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians. By Rev. Joun Brown, 


D. D. Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, Scotland. 


In our last Article, in review of these books, we discussed the 


views of Presbyterians in America and Scotland on the subjects 
of Imputation and Original Sin. Our next inquiry relates to 
the doctrine of Justification. 


Dr. Rice yery properly remarks, “‘that no more important 


question ever occupied the human mind, than, how men are to 
be justified before God.’”* A serious error on this subject must 


* Old and New Schools, p. 62. 
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be fatal to the interests of the soul. It will affect a man’s 
views on every other doctrine of Christianity. There can be 
no middle ground between justification by faith in the right- 
eousness of Christ, and justification by works, as a method of 
salvation. Hence, as is well known, Luther denominates the 
former, articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesix ; and since his 
days, the recognition of this article of faith has been regarded 
by evangelical Christians as essential to vital Christianity. A 
man may be orthodox on every other point in theology, but if 
he discard from his creed justification by faith alone, he rejects, 
in the judgment of all evangelical churches, a fundamental 
truth; that which is a necessary part of the gospel system. 
And so, if any branch of the Christian Church should reject 
this doctrine, it forfeits its claims to be recognised as a part 
of Christ’s visible, spiritual body. We say emphatically, with 
Luther, that this is “the article of a standing or falling church.” 

Cherishing such views of this important truth, we conceive 
that those who charge a Christian denomination that profes- 
sedly receives it, with the denial of it, assume a fearful respon- 
sibility. Party feeling, attachment to certain technical phrases 
which are repudiated by the individuals accused, or even a sin- 
cere but misguided love of the truth, may prompt such accusa- 
tions; but, whatever may be the causes of them, charges of this 
nature cannot be innocently made, unless they are based upon 
the most unquestionable evidence. Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood 
have published to the world that our Church rejects the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone. In showing the difference be- 
tween what they call the Old and New Schools, the rejection of 
this article of faith is made prominent in their list of charges 
against the latter. It is necessary, therefore, in this Review, 
to inquire as to the justice of this accusation. 

The two inquiries that will involve what we have to say on 
this subject, are: 

I. What is Justification ? 

II. On what ground is man justified before God? 

As it is our chief object, in these Articles, to determine the 
true position of the Constitutional and Exscinding Presbyterian 
Churches, in respect to the doctrines referred to by Dr. Rice 
and Mr. Wood, we shall not discuss the doctrines themselves, 
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further than may be necessary to develope the views of the 
respective parties. A clear statement of these important truths, 
as held by eminent and confessedly orthodox divines, since the 
Reformation, and of the opinions of the two branches of the 
Presbyterian Church, as expressed by prominent ministers in 
their connection, will accomplish the end we have in view. 

I. Wuar 1s JUSTIFICATION ? 

According to the Confession of Faith, “ Justification is an 
act of God’s free grace unto sinners, in which he pardoneth all 
their sins, accepteth and accounteth their persons righteous in 
his sight; not for any thing wrought in them, or done by them, 
but only for the perfect obedience and full satisfaction of 
Christ, by God imputed to them, and received by faith alone.”’* 
In this definition, both the nature and grounds of our justifica- 
tion are explained. Our present inquiry pertains to its nature. 
Justification, then, according to the Confession, consists in the 
forgiveness of sin, and in a restoration to the favor of God, 
solely on account of the obedience and satisfaction of Christ. 

The term is forensic, being derived from what occurs in 
courts of justice. To justify, in the legal sense of the word, 
is to acquit one of a charge brought against him. He is de- 
clared to be innocent, and, therefore, can demand a release. 
It is not by an act of favor on the part of the judge, that the 
individual accused is delivered from punishment; but it is 
proved that he is not guilty of the charge alleged against him, 
justice requires his acquittal, and he is entitled to all the:pri- 
vileges under the law, enjoyed previous to his trial. In this 
case he is justified, because he merits justification, and not as 
an act of grace. It is evident that, in this sense, the sinner 
cannot be said to be justified before God. He has violated 
the law, and therefore is in a state of condemnation. It is 
not possible for him to claim exemption from the incurred 
penalty as an act of justice, or upon legal principles. The law 
condemns him, and makes no provision by which he can be de- 
livered from the curse. If, then, he is released from the penalty 
of the law, and is reinstated into the favor of God, it must be 
by the sovereign act of the Lawgiver, in consistency with the 


* Larg. Cat. 70. 
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honor and authority of the law. It is a soverezgn act, because 
the Lawgiver is under no obligation, arising either from His 
character or from the atonement of the Saviour, to forgive the 
sinner, and to treat him as righteous. But, though a sovereign 
act, it cannot be exercised except in consistency with the purity 
and authority of the law, and unless the conditions which the 
Lawgiver has prescribed are complied with. Hence the atone- 
ment of Christ was necessary to vindicate the law, that God 
might be just in justifying the ungodly. The atonement does 
not impose any obligation upon the Almighty to justify those 
for whom it was made. It renders the exercise of His power, 
in the forgiveness of the sinner, consistent with His character 
and government. But after the atonement has been offered, it 
it is by an act of sovereign grace, and not of justice, that the 
transgressor is released from merited punishment, and is ac- 
cepted in the sight of God.* When the sinner repents, and 
believes in Christ, God is bound by His promise to forgive and 
accept him. But his justification is still an act of sovereign 
grace. The promise of God pre-supposed the existence of the 
atonement, but did not necessarily result from it. He acted 
as a sovereign in giving the promise, and therefore we hold 
that the sinner’s salvation, from the beginning to the end of it, 
is to be ascribed to the sovereign and efficacious grace of God, 
and not to His justice. To this view of justification Dr. Rice 
objects. He quotes the following from Dr. Beman: “In the 
gospel, of which the atonement is an essential part, the prin- 
ciples of distributive justice are overruled or set aside. This 
is a sovereign act of God as the moral Governor.’’+ Dr. Rice 
adds, “a sovereign act, that is an act not according to law, but 
above law.”{ Elsewhere Dr. R. says, “ Justification is a sen- 
tence of the law declaring the individual just or righteous.’’§ 
Are we, then, to understand Dr. Rice as believing that the 
principles of distributive justice are not set aside in the sin- 


* Dr. Richards well says: ‘“‘ There was no such value or merit in the 
work of Christ even as to bring the eternal Father into debt, or to bind 
him on the score of justice to dispense pardon to any of the human 
family.” Lectures, p. 406. 

+ Beman on the Atonement, p. 63. 

$0. & N.S. p. 65. @ Ib. p. 63. 
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ner’s justification—in other words, that he merits forgiveness 
for his sins? for, as the younger President Edwards says, 
Distributive justice consists in “treating one according to his 
personal character and conduct.”* Dr. Rice must either be- 
lieve this, or that Christ merited the sufferings He endured. 
We cannot think that he will avow his belief in either of these 
theories. But if the principles of distributive justice are not 
set aside in the sinner’s justification, we affirm, without hesita- 
tion, that he will be under the necessity of adopting one or the 
other of these opinions. Dr. Rice says that justification is a 
sentence of the law. How different is this language from 
the Confession of Faith! “Justification is an act of God’s 
free grace.” Dr. Rice believes in a legal justification; for, 
although he would say that union with Christ by faith is 
necessary to a sinner’s justification, yet he is justified accord- 
ing to principles of law, and not of grace. This error, as we 
regard it, arises from supposing an exact resemblance be- 
tween justification before human tribunals, and that of the 
Gospel. The analogy, however, is imperfect. It is sufficient 
to authorize the use of the term, justify. But, as Dr. Woods 
very justly remarks, the word must be taken in a “secon- 
dary or figurative sense.”’+ The younger Edwards says, 
“The justification of the civil courts is an act of pure law 
and justice, but the justification of the Gospel is an act of 
pure grace or favor.’’{ “ Again, in civil courts, justification is 
the act of a judge, proceeding according to law; but the jus- 
tification of the Gospel is the act of a sovereign proceeding 
beside and above law, and yet in such a manner as most effec- 
tually to support and establish the authority of the law.’’§ 
“For if any man be justified by his divine judge proceeding 
according to law, then plainly he is justified by the deeds of 
the law, and not by the grace of the Gospel.’’|| The late Dr. 
Richards coincides in opinion with President Edwards and Dr. 
Beman. He says, “God, in justifying men, therefore, in this 
way, does not proceed according to law, but as a sovereign 


* Works, vol. ii. p. 29. + Works, vol. iii. p. 172. 
t Works, vol. ii. p. 262. 2 Works, vol. ii. p. 263. || Ib. 
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judge acts above law, in the same manner as the supreme ma- 
gistrate acts above law, when he pardons a man condemned by 
the criminal laws of his country. The law is not overlooked 
in this case, for then no pardon could be needed or dispensed. 
But the penalty of the law is set aside, as an act of mercy, 
vouchsafed by the power or authority of the supreme execu- 
tive.””* 

Similar opinions have been expressed by many Calvinistic 
writers in this country and in Europe. All indeed, who believe 
that the sufferings of Christ were a substitute for the punish- 
ment due to transgressors, and not the penalty threatened, re- 
gard justification as the gracious act of a sovereign Judge, 
and not “the sentence of the law,” declaring the individual 
just or righteous. Those who hold that the Saviour’s suffer- 
ings were the penalty annexed to the law, and not merely 
designed to be an equivalent to accomplish the same end, 
are consistent in maintaining that the act of justification is 
a legal act. But in doing so they depart from the senti- 
ment and language of the Westminster Confession; and the 
opinion itself, though not fundamentally erroneous, leads to 
results utterly inconsistent with the grace and glory of 
Gospel justification. It is President Edwards, Dr. Beman, 
Dr. Richards and those who think with them, who mag- 
nify the grace of God in a sinner’s justification; whereas, 
those who believe that justification is the “‘sentence of the 
law,”’ whilst they may sometimes use language expressive of a 
different idea, do actually take away from the grace of the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God. It is Constitutional Pres- 
byterians, and not Dr. Rice and his school, who do most honor 
to the grace of God in a sinner’s justification. We have re- 
ferred particularly to this point, because Dr. Rice charges our 
Church with the rejection of the doctrine of justification by 
faith, on the ground that we believe that God acts as a gra- 
cious sovereign, and not according to principles of law, in 
acquitting the sinner and restoring him to His favor. We refer 
to it, because it is the only essential point of difference as to 
justification between the two branches of the Presbyterian 
Church. Here we join issue with our exscinding brethren, 


* Lectures, p. 384. 
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and maintain that our views are in accordance with the teach- 
ings of Scripture, of the Confession of Faith, and of the great 
body of Calvinists.* 

Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood have accused our Church with be- 
lieving, that justification is mere pardon. Mr. Wood says, 
“Though they retain the word justification, they make it con- 
sist in mere pardon.” + Dr. Rice asserts, “ By justification, 
therefore, they can understand nothing more than mere par- 
don.”{ Is this charge true? Will it be credited when we 
affirm, that Mr. Barnes is the only minister of our Church 
whom these gentlemen directly charge with entertaining this 
opinion, and that in the very passages which Mr. Wood adduces 
to establish his position, Mr. B. teaches as clearly as language 
can express the thought, the opposite sentiment? When Dr. 
Junkin brought this accusation against Mr. Barnes, basing it 
upon his Commentary on the Romans, we thought it evinced a 
strange perversion of judgment. But Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood 
are much more inexcusable in reiterating the charge, inasmuch 
as Mr. Barnes, since the publication of his Commentary on 
Romans, in his Defence, and especially in his Commentary on 
Galatians, has given an additional expression of his sentiments 
on this subject. We are persuaded that no candid reader 
would have deduced from any of his writings the opinion 
charged upon him by Dr. Junkin, Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood. It 


* Dr. John Brown says, “ Law may, must condemn men, but it cannot 
justify them.” Com. on Galatians, p. 93. In giving a statement of the 
doctrine of justification, he says, ‘It cannot be better given than in the 
well considered words of Barnes,” and then he quotes at large from Mr. 
Barnes’ Com. on Galatians. The following is a part of the quotation: 
“Tn a legal sense he cannot be justified ; and justification, if it ever exist 
at all, must be in a mode that is a departure from the regular operation of 
law, and in a mode which the law did not contemplate, for no aw makes 
any provision for the pardon of those who violate it.” Exp. of Gal. p. 91. 
Dr. Rice, therefore, must place Dr. Brown in the same condemnation with 
Dr. Beman. Will he charge the leading man of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, and through him that large and influential body of 
Presbyterians with heresy, because he believes with Mr. Barnes, that 
justification is, ‘by some system which is distinct from the law, and in 
which man may be justified on different principles than those which the 
law contemplates ?” 


tO. & N. Theo. p. 136. $0. & N.S. p. 65. 
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is lamentable evidence of what has been frequently exhibited 
during the controversy between the brethren of the New Basis 
and ourselves, that good men may be so blinded by prejudice 
as not to apprehend the meaning of the plainest English words. 
The doctrine which Mr. Barnes and our Church hold on this 
subject is the doctrine of the Confession, to wit, that justifica- 
tion consists in the pardon of sin and in acceptance before 
God. Remission of sin is necessarily included in justification, 
but it is not the whole of it. A man may be pardoned, and 
not justified. But when God justifies a sinner, He releases 
him from punishment, and henceforth ¢reats him as righteous— 
as if he had not sinned. He does not consider him as inno- 
cent—as undeserving His wrath. This would not be according 
to the truth. He deserves death, and God cannot regard him 
in any other light. Even after his admittance into heaven, 
God must continue to regard him as meriting His curse. But 
though deserving wrath, the Almighty, for Christ’s sake, ac- 
quits him from the incurred punishment, receives him into 
favor, and gives him a title to eternal life. This is Gospel jus- 
tification. Mr. Barnes says: ‘The phrase, righteousness of 
God, is equivalent to God’s plan of justifying men, or of ac- 
quitting them from punishment and admitting them to favor.”’* 
“It is God that justifieth ; that is, who has pardoned them, 
and admitted them to his favor, and pronounced them just in 
his sight.”+ In answer to the question, What is justification ? 
Mr. Barnes answers, “Jt is the declared purpose of God to 
regard and treat those sinners who believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as if they had not sinned, on the ground of the merits 
of the Saviour. It is not mere pardon. The main difference 
between pardon and justification respects the sinner contem- 
plated in regard to his past conduct, and to God’s future deal- 
ings with him.”{ Again, in answer to this charge brought 
against him by Dr. Junkin, he says: “So far from teaching 
that justification is merely pardon, I have, in the very passages 
under consideration, taught that God regards and treats the 
sinner who believes in Christ as if he were righteous, and that 


* Com. on Romans, p. 28. ft Ib. p. 182. 
t Com. on Galatians, p. 319. 
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solely on account of the merits of Christ, irrespective of any 
good deeds or desert of the sinner whatever.”* And yet, not- 
withstanding the clearness with which he has expressed his 
views on this subject, and the denial of the truth of the charge 
years before Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood published their books, 
Mr. B. and our Church are accused of believing and teaching 
that justification is mere pardon. 

Do we need more evidence than this to prove that our 
exscinding brethren, perhaps imperceptibly to themselves, are 
influenced in their unjust accusations by the spirit of party 
which blinds their understandings, perverts their judgments, 
and renders them indifferent to the ministerial standing of 
brethren, with whom they once united in the promotion of a 
common Christianity ? 

Dr. Duffield, in a statement of the true doctrine on this sub- 
ject, says, “‘ By reason of his (Christ’s) righteousness, in his 
peculiar relation, they are treated as if they were righteous.” 
Dr. Richards is equally explicit, “God acquits him (the sin- 
ner,) from condemnation, and entitles him to life.” + Whatever 
then may be said of others, no man can justly charge our 
American Presbyterian Church with teaching that justification 
is mere pardon. We do not know the minister in our connec- 
tion who has avowed his belief in this sentiment. It is a favor- 
ite theory with Dr. Emmons and his school.t Others use the 
terms pardon and justification interchangeably,—as including 
the same‘idea. Even Calvin says, ‘“ Paul does not adduce the 
testimony of the Psalmist as teaching that pardon of sins is a 
part of righteousness, or concurs to the justification of a man; 
but he includes the whole of righteousness in a free remission. 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins 
are covered.’’§ 

Ursinus, the author of the Heidelberg Catechism, and whose 
Calvinism will not be questioned, remarks that justification is 
“an absolution from sins in the judgment of God on account 
of the righteousness of another. Hence justification and the 


* Defence, p. 262. + Lectures, p. 385. 

{ Emmons’ Works, vol. v. p. 44. “So that justification, in a gospel 
sense, signifies no more nor less, than the pardon or remission of sin.” 
@ Institutes, Book iii. Ch. xi. 
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forgiveness of sins are the same thing.”* We might adduce 
many passages from the writings of the Reformers and more 
modern authors which establish the same position, viz.: that 
pardon and justification are frequently used as synonymous 
terms. Both are employed to express an acquittal from punish- 
ment, and a restoration to the favor of God. Constitutional 
Presbyterians are accustomed to distinguish between these 
words; but if they had used them to express the same thing 
they would have followed the example of Calvin, Ursinus, 
Gomar and other Calvinistic Reformers, who understood by 
them remission of past sins, and a title to the blessings of 
heaven. Justification then, as we understand it, is the gracious 
“act of God absolving the sinner from his sins or from the 
punishment due to them; and bestowing upon him a real and 
unfailing title to eternal life.”+ This is the doctrine which 
our ministers preach. It is the doctrine of the Reformers and of 
our standards. We must, therefore, regard as slanderous the 
statements of our exscinding brethren, that our Church teaches 
that justification is mere pardon. 

II. We inquire now, On what ground is man justified before 
God? 

The Confession of Faith teaches that it is “ not for anything 
wrought in them, (sinners,) or done by them, but only for the 
perfect obedience, and full satisfaction of Christ by God im- 
puted to them, and received by faith alone.”’{ It is not possible 
for man to be justified by his own deeds. The law requires 
perfect obedience, and as he has not rendered it, he cannot be 
delivered from its curse upon the ground of his own works. 
His faith, being itself a work, cannot atone for past transgres- 
sions, and therefore cannot avail to a sinner’s justification. 
Nothing that a sinner can do can merit the exercise of God’s 
mercy towards him. The law itself cannot be modified either 
in its demands or penalty. It cannot be accommodated to the 
sinful imperfections of its subjects. How then can a sinner 
become just before God? The Scriptures alone can solve the 
problem. They teach that the Son of God—the second Person 


* Commentary, Quest. 60. + Dr. Richards’ Lectures, p. 389. 
t Larg. Cat. Quest. 70. 
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of the Trinity,—assumed human nature, perfectly obeyed every 
precept of the law, and suffered and died on the cross, the just 
for the unjust. He being the true God, His obedience and 
sufferings as a man evince God’s hatred of sin; His determina- 
‘tion to punish sin, His regard for His law, and His purpose to 
uphold His authority. The end of the law—which is the glory 
of God and the happiness of the universe—is thus answered as 
effectually by Christ’s “‘ obedience unto death,” as if man had 
kept the law perfectly, or as if the penalty had been inflicted 
upon every transgressor. In this sense, and in this only, the 
claims or demands of the law are satisfied. They are not so 
satisfied as to release the sinner necessarily from obligation to 
obey the law, or from obnoxiousness to its curse. But they are 
so satisfied that the honor of the law and the authority of the 
Lawgiver are as fully maintained as if the whole race of Adam 
had suffered the wrath of God.* The obedience and sufferings 
of Christ constituted his righteousness. The Bible teaches that 
His righteousness is the meritorious ground of our acceptance 
with God. He is “the Lord our righteousness.’’ “ Christ is the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 
The sinner is required to exercise faith in the righteousness of 
Christ in order to salvation. Faith is only the instrument of 
his justification. Merit cannot be predicated of the sinner on 
account of his faith. But when he believes in Christ, God, as a 
sovereign Lawgiver, solely on account of the merits of the 
Saviour, pardons the sinner and receives him into favor. This, 
apart from all technical phrases, is justification by faith in the 
righteousness of Christ, as understood by those who are recog- 
nized as evangelical Christians. Whatever theological terms 
may be employed in reference to this subject, these are the 
facts connected with a sinner’s justification, and all who admit 
these facts believe in this “article of a standing or falling 
Church,” however they may differ in regard to the proper 


* The younger Edwards remarks, “In the same sense the law of God 
is satisfied by the death of Christ; I mean as the divine glory and the 
general good, which are the great ends of the law, are secured, in this 
sense only is the atonement of Christ properly called a satisfaction; God 
is satisfied, as by it his glory and the good of his system are secured and 
promoted.” Works, vol. ii. p. 48. 
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mode of exhibiting them. The question now arises, What is the 
difference between the two branches of the Presbyterian Church 
as to the ground of a sinner’s justification? Dr. Rice and Mr. 
Wood regard the difference as fundamental. We take the posi- 
tion that it is solely a difference about words. 

The two charges alleged against Constitutional Presbyterians 
on this subject are, first, that they deny that the righteousness 
of Christ is imputed to the believer. Second, that they deny 
that the active obedience of Christ is imputed to the believer for 
his justification. 

In examining briefly into these charges, the first inquiry is, 
What is imputed righteousness? The answer to this question 
will determine the justice or injustice of these accusations. It 
is known to every theologian that the phrase imputed righteous- 
ness has been used to express very different ideas. As it has 
been applied by some writers, it teaches a doctrine which none 
are more ready to repudiate than our exscinding brethren. 
Hence the phrase is ambiguous, and it is necessary to explain 
in what sense it is used, in order to a clear understanding of 
the subject. Antinomians and modern Perfectionists mean by 
imputed sin and imputed righteousness a transfer of moral 
character. They believe that the sins of believers are literally 
transferred to Christ, and that His righteousness is literally 
transferred to them. Dr. Crisp, a leadirfg Antinomian of Eng- 
land, expresses himself thus, “‘ Hast thou been an idolater, a 
blasphemer, a despiser of God’s word, a profaner of His name 
and ordinances, a thief, a liar, a drunkard? If thou hast part 
in Christ, all these transgressions of thine become actually the 
transgressions of Christ, and so cease to be thine; and thou 
ceasest to be a transgressor from the time they were laid upon 
Christ to the last hour of thy life; so that now thou art not an 
idolater, a persecutor, a liar, &c.—thou art not a sinful person. 
Reckon whatever sin you commit, whereas you have part in 
Christ, you are all that Christ was, and Christ is all that you 
are.”’* The Perfectionist argues, that as his sins are literally 
transferred to Christ, and Christ’s righteousness is literally 
transferred to him, he cannot sin. Now, although Dr. Rice 
has exposed himself to the charge of holding to a literal trans- 


* Fuller’s Works, p. 565. 
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fer of the Saviour’s righteousness to his people by the illustra- 
tion which he uses to explain his views, yet we know that 
neither he nor his brethren believe in such a transfer. He 
illustrates his idea of imputed righteousness by the case of a 
benevolent man transferring his clothes to a poor beggar. 
Thus it is that he clothes the naked. But does not Dr. R. per- 
ceive that if his illustration is correct, Christ himself is no 
longer righteous? He has literally transferred His own righte- 
ousness, and like the benevolent man, He is naked—destitute 
of that which alone can justify a sinner before God. This is 
the very essence of Antinomianism and modern Perfectionism, 
and it is in consequence of such illustrations on the part of the 
professed advocates of imputed righteousness that this impor- 
tant truth has been so frequently misunderstood and disbelieved. 
If our exscinding brethren would avoid the use of phrases and 
illustrations which are peculiar to an Antinomian theology, 
they would contribute to promote the peace and unity of the 
Church. We do not ask them to discard the phrase, imputed 
righteousness, but we have a right to demand that they will not 
impair the power of this vital doctrine of the Gospel by speak- 
ing of a transfer of Christ’s righteousness, when their explana- 
tions show that they mean no transfer, and by illustrations 
which make the Saviour the greatest of sinners, and every 
believer perfectly free from sin. 

By the imputed righteousness of Christ we understand God 
treating the believer as zf he were righteous on account of the 
merits, or the obedience and satisfaction of Christ. It is 
sometimes said that the righteousness of Christ is imputed— 
then that his merits are imputed—and, again, that the benefits 
resulting from his obedience and death are imputed. These 
various expressions, as used by those who believe in justifica- 
tion by faith in Christ, are designed to inculcate the same sen- 
timent, to wit, that the obedience and death of Christ are the 
only meritorious ground of acceptance before God. This is the 
doctrine of imputed righteousness, as held by all evangelical 
Christians who have not embraced Antinomian heresies. The 
term impute means to reckon, to set to an account. Whether 
it is ever used in the Scriptures to denote that which does not 
properly belong to an individual, is a question about which 
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different opinions have been expressed. But be this as it may, 


all who admit that the believer zs treated as righteous on the . 


ground of Christ's merits alone do believe in the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, as it has been held by the great body 
of Calvinists since the Reformation, whatever may be their 
views of the original import of the term impute, or of the effi- 
cacy of the different parts of the Saviour’s mediatorial work. 
Calvin says, “He is said to be justified in the sight of God, 
who in the divine judgment is reputed righteous, and accepted 
on account of his righteousness.”’* ‘* What is placing our right- 
eousness in the obedience of Christ, but asserting, that we are 
accounted righteous only because his obedience is accepted for 
us as if it were our own.” The younger Edwards remarks: 
“Hence we may learn the true idea of the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ to the believer. It consists not in sup- 
posing or thinking that the righteousness of Christ is the be- 
liever’s righteousness, but in the fact that the believer is treated 
as if it were his.”{ The elder President Edwards says: “ By 
that (Christ’s) righteousness being imputed to us, is meant no 
other than this, that the righteousness of Christ is accepted for 
us, and admitted, instead of that perfect inherent righteousness 
which ought to be in ourselves.” Dr. Woods says: “ Our 
doctrine is simply this—that God saves us from suffering the 
penalty of the law, and grants us the blessings of salvation on 
account of the righteousness of Christ; we receive good from 
his righteousness as though it were our own.”§ Dr. Hodge 
says: “To impute righteousness is to regard and treat as 
righteous.” ‘For the righteousness of one, all are regarded 
and treated as righteous.” || And he quotes with approbation 
the remark of Bretschneider, that, according to the creeds of 
the Reformation, justification is “that act of God in which he 
imputes to a man the merit of Christ, and no longer regards 
and treats him as a sinner, but as righteous.”] Dr. Rice, ap- 
parently forgetting his literal transfer illustration on the pre- 
vious page of his book, says, ‘“ His (Christ’s) obedience and 
satisfaction to divine justice constitute the meritorious ground 


* Institutes, vol. i. p. 651. + Ib. vol. i. p. 675. 
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of the believer’s justification; or, in other words, that the 
righteousness of Christ is imputed to believers.”* Dr. Chal- 
mers speaks of the righteousness of Christ as the alone meri- 
torious ground of our acceptance with God.”+ Dr. Brown 
quotes from Mr. Barnes the sentence to which we have already 
referred as expressive of his own views—“ It is the declared 
purpose of God to regard and treat those sinners who believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ as if they had not sinned, on the 
ground of the merits of the Saviour.” “It is an act by which 
God determines to treat him hereafter as a righteous man, or 
as if he had not sinned. The ground or reason of this is, the 
merit of the Lord Jesus Christ, merit such as we can plead it 
as if it were our own.’{ We could adduce a still greater 
amount of testimony from the Reformers and others to prove 
our position, that the doctrine of imputed righteousness con- 
sists in God treating the believer as righteous only on the 
ground of the merits of Christ. Whether we speak of the 
righteousness or merits of Christ being imputed, the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed is the same, namely, that the obedience 
and sufferings of Christ are the ground of the believer’s ac- 
quittal from punishment, and of his acceptance before God. 
This is the doctrine of the Bible, of the Confession of Faith of 
the Presbyterian Church, and, we will add, it is the doctrine 
of the most prominent writers on this subject in the exscinding 
branch of the Church. 

The inquiry now arises, Is this the doctrine of the American 
Presbyterian Church? Do we believe that a sinner is justified 
before God solely on account of the merits of Christ, or is it 
the sentiment of our Church that the ground of his justification 
is, in part, the righteousness of Christ, and, in part, his own 
inherent righteousness? Our readers, who have not given 
special attention to the doctrinal controversy between our ex- 
scinding brethren and ourselves, will be astonished to learn 
that our Church is charged with denying that the righteous- 
ness of Christ is the only meritorious ground of a sinner’s ac- 
ceptance before God, and with agreeing with the Papists, in 
their controversy with the Reformers, in maintaining that we 
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are saved, partly by our own merits, and partly by the merits 
of Christ. But it is even so. Dr. Rice says: ‘ This doctrine 
(imputed righteousness) the New School must reject ; for, since 
they deny that Christ obeyed the law, and satisfied divine jus- 
tice for his people, they cannot, of course, rely for justification 
upon such satisfaction ;”* in other words, they cannot be 
Christians—they can never enter heaven; for, we suppose, 
that Dr. Rice believes that those who do not rely upon the 
Saviour’s atonement cannot be saved. Dr. Rice thus closes 
the door of heaven against his ‘New School” brethren. He 
first asserts that they believe in a fundamental error, and then, 
so believing, that they cannot be justified before God—that is, 
cannot be saved. Mr. Wood, after charging Mr. Barnes with 
holding sentiments on this subject radically erroneous, says, 
that “those who embrace them have reason to examine anew 
‘the foundation of their hopes for eternity.”+ We ask, was 
ever party malignity more strikingly developed than in these 
and similar declarations on the part of these gentlemen? We 
wonder at the spirit which could have prompted them to make 
accusations against a branch of the Church of Christ, which, 
if true, would be sufficient to destroy the confidence of all the 
disciples of the Saviour in its evangelical character. The con- 
sciences of these gentlemen must have been sadly perverted, 
when they dictated sentiments involving a charge utterly in- 
consistent with the existence of true piety. A few quotations 
from the writings of some of our ministers will show the falsity 
of the accusation. Dr. Richards says: The sinner “is a justi- 
fied sinner, but he is justified solely out of respect to Christ’s 
righteousness, which is imputed to him, or reckoned to his ac- 
count. But howis itimputed? In no other way but by giving 
him an interest in it, and making it available to his acceptance 
with God.” “The imputation of Christ’s righteousness to be- 
lievers, therefore, you will perceive, in our judgment, consists, 
not in any transfer of righteousness, so that they thereby be- 
come truly righteous in the eye of the law, but simply in treat- 
ing them as though they were righteous on Christ’s account ; 
exempting them from punishment, and bestowing on them 
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eternal life.”’* Dr. Beman says: “In the case of believers— 
and such, and such only will be saved—the misery which Christ 
endured, is the real and only ground of their release ; because, 
without these sufferings, or the atonement, there could have 
been no pardon or grace for sinners.” ‘ Christ was treated as 
though he had been a sinner; and, as his sufferings answered 
the purpose of the sinner’s punishment, and are the ground of 
his pardon, it may be said, with respect to all believers, that 
their sins were imputed or reckoned to Christ, and his right- 
eousness is imputed or reckoned to them. That is, Christ was 
treated as sinners deserved, and sinners are treated as Christ 
deserves; or, in other words, the sufferings of Christ form the 
basis of the sinner’s forgiveness.” Mr. Barnes says of justi- 
fication: “It is God’s plan for pardoning sin, and for treating 
us as if we had not committed it; that is, adopting us as his 
children, and admitting us to heaven, on the ground of what 
the Lord Jesus has done in our stead. This is God’s plan. 
Men seek to save themselves by their own works; God’s plan 
is to save them by the merits of Jesus Christ.”{ “TI have 
always taught,” says Mr. B., “that men have no merits by 
nature; that they have done nothing, and can do nothing, to 
deserve eternal life ; that they are lost and helpless and ruined ; 
and that, if ever saved, z¢ must be by the merits of Jesus Christ 
alone.”§ But Mr. Barnes is accused of teaching that it is 
no part of the plan of justification “that the righteousness of 
Christ becomes ours.” “This is not true,” says Mr. Barnes, 
“and there is no intelligible sense in which that can be under- 
stood. But it is God’s plan for pardoning sin, and for treating 
us as if we had not committed it.”|| Does not every reader 
perceive that Mr. Barnes refers to the Antinomian idea of a 
transfer of Christ’s righteousness to his people; that he in- 
tended to express the opinion, in which Dr. Hodge and, we 
presume, Dr. Rice will concur, that the obedience and death of 
Christ are not the obedience and death of the believer—that 
whilst he is ¢reated as righteous, on account of the righteous- 
ness of the Saviour, yet in no proper sense of the word can it 
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be said that Christ’s righteousness has become his. Mr. Barnes 
believes with the younger Edwards, as quoted above, “that 
Christ’s righteousness is not the believer’s righteousness, but 
that the believer is treated as if it were his;’ and with Dr. 
Richards, that “the righteousness of Christ is not so imputed 
as to become our personal righteousness,” but, “ we are treated 
as though we were righteous, on Christ’s account.” If Dr. 
Rice and Mr. Wood believe differently, we can only say that 
they have gotten fully upon Antinomian ground, and render 
themselves liable to the anathemas of the Princeton school, 
who, equally with ourselves, reject the idea of Christ’s right- 
eousness being transferred to the believer, so as literally to 
become Ais. It is said, again, Mr. Barnes teaches, that faith 
is imputed for righteousness, and this is inconsistent with the 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness. But does not the apostle 
say, that “it, that is faith, was imputed unto him for righteous- 
ness?” Surely then, in some sense, faith is counted for right- 
eousness. Mr. Barnes’ accusers, however, endeavor to give 
the impression that the believer’s faith is a meritorious ground 
of justification. In this insinuation they act most disingenu- 
ously. Mr. Barnes explains—“ for righteousness; in order to 
justification ; or to regard and treat him in connection with 
this as a righteous man. It is evidently not intended that the 
act of believing, on the part of Abraham, was the meritorious 
ground of acceptance, for then it would have been a work.” 
“In this act, facth is a mere instrument, a sine qua non,—that 
which God has been pleased to appoint as a condition on which 
men may be treated as righteous.”* Elsewhere, Mr. B. says, 
‘The doctrine which I have defended is, that the merits of the 
Lord Jesus are the only ground of the justification of a sinner 
before God; and that in this, faith is a mere instrument, a sine 
gua non in the work of justification.”+ After this exposition 
of the doctrine of the imputed righteousness of Christ, is it not 
evident that the difference between the two branches of the 
Presbyterian Church, on this subject, is a difference as to words 
and not as to the facts essential to the doctrine? If Dr. 
Hodge’s explanation is to be regarded as the view of his 
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Church, both branches of the Presbyterian Church agree in 
rejecting the Antinomian theory of a transfer of the Saviour’s 
righteousness to his people. We agree in believing that the 
righteousness of Christ is so imputed, that it is solely on ac- 
count of His righteousness that the believer is pardoned and 
accepted before God. Wherein, then, do we differ? Dr. Rice 
has the reputation of being an acute dialectician, but his optics 
must be keener than his book indicates, if he can show any 
other difference between us than what pertains to the primary 
import of the word zmpute. Taking his own definition of im- 
puted righteousness, as previously quoted, to be correct, and 
we are sure his powers will be baffled in the attempt to prove 
that Constitutional Presbyterians and himself differ as to the 
facts intended to be expressed by the phrase, imputed righteous- 
ness. 

2. It is alleged that American Presbyterians deny that 
the active obedience of Christ is imputed to believers. This is 
one of the ten charges which Dr. Junkin brought against Mr. 
Barnes. After what we have said, in reference to the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, we deem it unnecessary to dwell upon 
this charge. It is another example of the unhallowed efforts 
of our exscinding brethren to impress the community with the 
idea that our Church has abandoned the doctrines of the Re- 
formation, when the fact is that this subject of controversy was 
not known to the earliest of the Reformers. It was not until 
after the death of Calvin that the distinction between the ac- 
tive and passive obedience of Christ was made; and even then, 
although Gomar and others insisted upon it as important, yet 
the great majority of the reformed writers regarded it as un- 
necessary, and in their writings spoke of the death of Christ 
as including his sufferings and obedience to the precepts of the 
law. Calvin says: “‘ Wherefore, although our salvation is per- 
fectly accomplished by his death, because we are reconciled to 
God,” &e.* The Synod of Dort says: “ Neither is it neces- 
sary to seek or to invent any other means of being reconciled 
to God than this only sacrifice, once offered, by which believers 
are made perfect forever.” Many modern Calvinists, while 
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they believe that the Saviour’s obedience to the precepts of 
the law and his sufferings were necessary to -honor the law, 
so that a way of salvation might be provided for the human 
family, still think that this distinction insisted upon by others 
is unessential ; that the active and passive obedience of the 
Saviour cannot be separated—the latter at least involving the 
former—and that it is more in accordance with the language 
of Scripture and of the ancient Church, to say that we are jus- 
tified by the obedience or death of Christ, including under each 
term all that the Saviour did to secure the salvation of the 
soul. Those who do not recognize the necessity of this dis- 
tinction, believe that the Saviour’s obedience to the law was 
essential to his mediatorial work. His sufferings could not 
have availed to the sinner’s forgiveness, unless he had obeyed 
the law perfectly ; nor could his obedience, irrespective of his 
sufferings, have resulted in the bestowment of the rewards of 
Heaven. But his obedience and sufferings united are effectual 
in providing a way by which God can acquit from punishment, 
and confer a title to eternal life. Whilst, therefore, Calvinists 
have differed as to the propriety of distinguishing between the 
active and passive obedience of Christ, and of regarding the 
former as securing the blessedness of heaven, and the latter 
as obtaining forgiveness of sin, instead of looking at the work 
of Christ as a whole, every part of which was necessary to the 
bestowment of each and every blessing enjoyed by the be- 
liever, they agree in ascribing the soul’s salvation to the all- 
sufficient merits of the Son of God. Dr. Chalmers frequently 
refers to this distinction between the active and passive obedi- 
ence of Christ; and, though he did not regard it as essential, 
yet he evidently delighted to contemplate the different parts of 
the Saviour’s work as having reference to particular results.* 
Professor Hill, of St. Andrews, regarded the distinction as 
unnecessary, if not improper. He says: “A distinction has 
been made between the passive and active obediences of Christ, 
but in this, as in many other instances, an attempt was made 
to distinguish things naturally indivisible. The passive and 
active obedience of Christ cannot be disjoined. For in all that 
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Jesus suffered there was obedience to God and good will to 
man; and the virtues of his character were illustrated and 
enhanced by the situation in which he displayed them. The 
great body of the Catholic divines, therefore, have followed the 
sacred writers, to whom this distinction is altogether unknown.” 
“The active and passive obedience of Christ, words seldom 
used in modern times, are considered as constituting together 
what are called his merits.”* When we read such language 
from a book, acknowledged to be the standard work in the- 
ology, in Calvinistic Scotland, is it surprising that we should 
regard with some feeling of indignation the charge of depart- 
ing from the Calvinistic faith, based upon the idea that our 
Church denies that the active obedience of Christ is imputed 
to the believer? Doubtless our ministers, like those in the 
Scottish Church, may differ as to the propriety of this distine- 
tion. Some may think with Chalmers, and others with Pro- 
fessor Hill, and the great majority of Calvinists. But still 
they are agreed in holding to the vital truth, that the merits of 
Christ are the only ground of a sinner’s justification before 
God; and admitting this, as we do, to be a fundamental doc- 
trine of the Gospel, one which cannot be abandoned without 
destroying the efficacy of the plan of salvation through Christ, 
it strikes us as exceedingly presumptuous, to say the least of 
it, for our exscinding brethren to charge with heresy those who 
do not think proper to recognize this distinction in their expo- 
sitions of the method of justification before God. Mr. Barnes, 
who is specially accused of a departure from the faith on 
this subject, has neither affirmed nor denied the correctness of 
the distinction between the active and passive obedience of 
Christ. Dr. Junkin thinks that, in expounding the Epistle to 
the Romans, Mr. B. “‘ was bound to make the active obedience 
of Christ the prominent feature of his book.” We should 
judge, however, that since, according to Professor Hill, Paul 
knew nothing of this distinction, and as it was unknown until 
after the death of Calvin, Mr. Barnes pursued a safer course 
by leaving such refinements to some of our modern schools of 
the prophets, and by adopting, as far as practicable, in his ex- 
* Hill’s Divinity, vol. ii. pp. 138, 139. 
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positions of Gospel truth, the language of inspiration. In re- 
ference to this charge, Mr. Barnes says: “I have not denied 
that the active obedience of Christ is imputed to his people. I 
have affirmed nothing on the subject. I have not any where in 
my book referred to the distinction between his active and pas- 
sive obedience. I have uniformly represented the doctrine, as 
near as possible, in the language of the Scriptures ; that it was 
by his blood, his obedience unto death, his merits, his atoning 
sacrifice, his substituted sufferings, his work alone, that men 
could be justified and saved.” “The charge that I have denied 
that the active obedience of Christ is imputed, is wholly gra- 
tuitous.”’* Here, then, we leave the charge. It is like others 
to which we have referred in this and a previous Article, based 
upon the imagination of those who propagate it, and exhibiting 
a spirit more becoming the political arena than the Church of 
the living God. 

In concluding this discussion, for the present, we shall pre- 
sent to our readers a summary of the views of the Ameri- 
can and Exscinding Presbyterian Churches, as to justification 
and atonement. In regard to the atonement, Constitutional 
Presbyterians believe that the sufferings of Christ were de- 
signed to be a substitute for the penalty of the law incurred by 
transgression ; that they were a satisfaction to God’s public 
justice, inasmuch as they accomplished the same end the origi- 
nal penalty was designed to subserve; that they so illustrate 
the character of God, and His regard for His law, that He can 
consistently pardon and save every penitent sinner. We do 
not believe that the sufferings of Christ were the penalty threat- 
ened to the transgressor, since that penalty consisted, in part, 
in eternal death, and in remorse of conscience, neither of which 
Christ, a perfectly holy being, could endure. But we do be- 
lieve that, as the sufferings of Christ, He being God as well as 
man, vindicated the honor of the law, and upheld the autho- 
rity of the Lawgiver, they were in this sense penal sufferings. 
We believe that when the Son of God laid down his life, it was 
in behalf of all mankind; that His death was intended to pro- 
vide a way of salvation for the whole race of man, without a 
single exception ; that His sufferings were not of such a nature 
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as to render salvation an act of justice, but that they removed 
all the obstacles to salvation, except those which the sinner’s 
wickedness interposed, and that, in doing this, reference was 
had to all the race, and not merely to a part; and that when 
the atonement results in salvation, the grace of God is as much 
displayed in the actual forgiveness of the sinner, as it was in 
the provision of the scheme of mercy. Our brethren of the 
basis of 1837 and 1838, believe that it is essential to the 
atonement that the Saviour should suffer the penalty threat- 
ened to the transgressor, in such a sense that, by an act of 
justice, those for whom he bore it are delivered from it. They 
believe that it was through the grace of God that the atone- 
ment was provided, but that, after it was offered, the penalty 
being once borne, justice demanded the release of the trans- 
gressor in whose behalf the penalty was endured. As a neces- 
sary consequence of this theory, our exscinding brethren believe 
that the atonement was made only for those whom God had 
previously chosen to salvation. As the penalty of the law 
could not be inflicted twice, the Saviour could not die for all, 
unless all are saved. Hence, our brethren believe in a strictly 
limited atonement. 

In regard to justification, Constitutional Presbyterians be- 
lieve that it is the act of God’s grace by which believers are 
forgiven and restored to divine favor, solely on the ground of 
the Saviour’s merits. We believe that God, in justifying the 
sinner, acts as a wise sovereign, who is under no further obli- 
gation to acquit the believer and give him a title to heaven, 
than his promise may impose; that though the law is honored 
and magnified by the atonement of Christ, and reference is 
had to this satisfaction to a violated law in a sinner’s justifica- 
tion, yet it is not according to the principles of law, which 
makes no provision for pardon, but according to God’s sovereign 
grace, that the believer is justified and saved. We believe that 
the merits of the Saviour are so reckoned to the believer that, 
on their account alone, he becomes just before God. Faith is a 
mere instrument of his justification. It is a necessary condi- 
tion of his justification, but it possesses no merit. The obedi- 
ence and death of Christ are the only meritorious ground of a 
sinner’s justification. Our brethren differ from us in believing 
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that justification is “‘the sentence of the law.” As they be- 
lieve that the Saviour suffered the penalty due to the believer, 
it follows that the believer is released from the incurred penalty 
according to law. Whatever grace may have been displayed 
in the provision by which his deliverance has been effected, the 
law requires his release after the penalty has been paid. If a 
third party interposes, and pays what is due from a debtor, it 
is according to the principles of law that he is free from obli- 
gation as to the debt. It is, then, no act of grace on the part 
of the creditor that releases the debtor. Thus it is, according 
to our brethren, in the justification of the sinner. His debt 
has been paid by his surety bearing the curse due to him, and 
now the law demands his deliverance. His justification is “the 
sentence of the law.’’ Our brethren agree with us in saying, 
that the sufferings and obedience of Christ are the meritorious 
ground of acceptance with God. In their judgment, the Sa- 
viour having paid the debt of the believer, all the merit of his 
justification belongs to Christ. 

This, we believe, is a true statement of the views of the two 
branches of the Presbyterian Church as to the doctrines of 
atonement and justification. The difference between the two 
systems is obvious. It is not fundamental, but is important 
in its practical bearings. The view taken by American 
Presbyterians presents God on the throne, exercising a wise 
sovereignty in making provision for the salvation of the sinner, 
not by exacting of the sinner’s substitute the precise penalty 
due to him, so that he shall be delivered from punishment upon 
principles of commercial justice, but by requiring such an 
illustration of His character, and of the purity and immuta- 
bility of His law, that He can be just to Himself and to the 
universe of spirits in justifying the ungodly. This view, whilst 
it magnifies in a pre-eminent degree the grace of God in 
salvation, at the same time exhibits His justice, not only in 
demanding such an expiation as the sufferings of His Son 
before forgiveness can be extended to the guilty, but likewise 
in condemning to eternal death the rejecters of an atonement, 
designed as a means for their redemption. The rigid scheme 
dishonors the atoning work of the Redeemer, by representing 
it virtually as a quid pro quo system, intended only for a part 
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of the race of man, and yet its rejection by the other part 
is to be made the ground of their everlasting condemnation. 
This latter view exhibits the Sovereign of the universe as a 
hard master, requiring his subjects to accept a provision which 
was not prepared for them, and which, therefore, they could 
not possibly accept. According to our system, God is exhibited 
as a God of sincerity, offering to a world of sinners a remedy for 
their spiritual disease, which was intended for all. When He 
invites their return to Him through Christ, He sincerely desires 
their acceptance of the invitation. He does not mock the sin- 
ner by offering him a remedy that was provided for others ez- 
clusively. According to the other system, God tantalizes His 
rebellious subjects by offering them pardon, when no means are 
devised by which it can be secured. He invites them to the 
fountain of cleansing, when no fountain has been prepared for 
them. He calls them to come out of their prison, but sends no 
deliverer to open the door that the prisoners may escape. He 
threatens the infliction of His wrath, if a Saviour is not ac- 
cepted, but provides no Saviour for their acceptance. In a 
word, according to this system, God not only leaves a part of the 
race of man to perish without a remedy—as doubtless He can 
do consistently with His justice—but He acts as an arbitrary 
Sovereign in punishing them with the highest curse it is possible 
for Him to inflict, for not doing what, in the nature of the case, 
it was absolutely impossible for them to do—that is—for not 
accepting an atonement which, in no sense of the word, was 
intended as a means by which they might be saved. Can there 
be any doubt as to which of these systems most accords with 
the perfections of God, and the known principles of His moral 
administration? With this statement of the views of American 
Presbyterians and of our exscinding brethren as to the doc- 
trines discussed in this article, we are willing that the Christian 
community should decide as to which branch of the Church has 
departed from ‘the faith once delivered to the saints.”’ 

In a future Number we shall direct our attention to the doc- 
trines of Atonement, Regeneration and Ability. 
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ARTICLE II. 


Pxiatonis Scripta greca omnia, ad codices manuscriptos recensuit 
variasque inde lectionts enotavit IMMAN. BEKKER; annotationibus 
integris Stephani, Boeckhiique, etc., adjuciuntur modo non integree 
Serrant, Astit, Butmanni, ete. Lonpini. 1826. 11 vol. 


HAvine given some views of the life and mental character- 
istics of Plato, we now, according to our plan, adventure to ex- 
hibit his philosophy. This is to be gathered up from his wri- 
tings, for he never systematically and designedly set himself to 
its exposition. It is also scattered through numerous dialogues, 
where it is not always certain whom he means to make his own 
representative, except that we may, usually, consider Socrates 
in that relation, and also “'Timzeus, and the Stranger from 
Athens, and the Eleatic Stranger.” There are no copies now 
extant, with marks such as Diogenes Laertius tells of, discrimi- 
nating the fixed and favorite opinions of Plato from such as 
were otherwise. Of the Dialogues of Plato, amounting in all 
to about sixty, some are tentative, some eversive, some detec- 
tive, some maieutic.* Again, some are political, some moral, 
and some more strictly metaphysical. From this mass of writ- 
ing, expressed in the dialogistic form, sometimes earnest, some- 
times playful, sometimes commonplace, and sometimes tremen- 
dously profound and recondite, we are to extract and present 
his philosophy. We have, indeed, the aid of the labors of 
others who have devoted themselves to this task, from Alci- 
nous of old down to Schleiermacher, but often we are more 
confused than assisted by their one-sided, eulogistic or antago- 
nistic positions. 

The simple plan we shall adopt is to give the impressions 
which have resulted from study and meditation, contrasts and 
comparisons, the occasional occupation and agreeable diversions 
of past years. This will have at least the merit of brevity, and 


* uouevtexos the name given by Socrates to his plan of eliciting from 
others what was in their minds, without their knowing it.—Thaet. 161, E., 
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will avoid the pedantic and sometimes nauseous parade of cita- 
tions, of which almost any modern critic of the Teutonic school 
would furnish abundance, without patient previous travel of ours 
through the author. 

Philosophy is the outgrowth of that instinct of man’s nature, 
by which we first seek to know, and then to arrange our 
knowledge into system, give it coherence, fill up as we may 
its gaps, and impart some order, or nexus, to our particular 
acquisitions. This is true of any particular branch of know- 
ledge, but as now used, it refers to the whole range—the 
universe of things. Philosophy, in this general sense, is the 
effort of man’s reason to solve the whole mystery of being 
—the real nature and true origin of all that is—to solve all 
problems, and place, if possible, each in its true relations and 
connections. Philosophy is a necessity to certain orders of 
mind. They will and must have it of some kind. They 
will find or form some mode of giving order and arrangement 
to knowledge; and the history of philosophy is but a narra- 
tion of what has been attempted, in successive ages, in giving 
completeness and perfection to these inevitable efforts. Men 
of adequate powers, say what we will, must philosophize and 
do philosophize; and where the spirit or capacity exists, in 
individuals or nations, it will be exercised while any problem 
belonging to the universe remains to be studied or solved. 
In the infancy of time and our race, men were content, in- 
deed, to take impressions and acquire knowledge, as it were, 
passively, without reflection, and some minds, we grant, are 
guiltless of philosophy, the capacity or desire, all their lives. 
But, in the maturity of the general or individual mind, philoso- 
phy invariably begins, and once begun, never ceases. To 
quarrel with the tendency and attempt to philosophize, is to 
quarrel with the constitution of the Creator. 

Philosophy, or the exercise of the reflective faculties, differs, 
on the one hand, from common sense, which takes facts and 
uses them for practical purposes, without inquiring or desiring 
to know their ground-principles, and, on the other, from piety, 
which takes testimonies on the authority of their Divine Author. 
Theology, we may remark, is only philosophy applied to the 
great truths or realities conveyed authoritatively in Revelation, 
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systematizing, as far as possible, the elements of knowledge of 
divine things received implicitly on divine testimony. The- 
ology, like every other branch of philosophy, is a necessity, 
but all right minds will discriminate between the scientific and 
systematic exhibition of our knowledge in the form of theology, 
even in its highest perfection, and the authoritative communi- 
cation of truth, in its unsystematized form, in Revelation. 

Philosophy, again, and obviously, has reference to things 
known, on the one hand, and the powers of cognition on the 
other, the world without and the world within, object and sub- 
ject, the material and immaterial, and the points and processes 
of transition, and then, highest of all, to the author and origin, 
God himself, and the nexus of the originating cause, and all 
actually existing realities. 

When we speak of the Platonic Philosophy, no competent 
person will understand us as affirming that it originated with 
him; for philosophy, philosophers, yea schools of them, as 
every one knows, existed previously. Thales of Ionia, and 
Diogenes of Apollonia, Heraclitus and Anaxagoras, Pytha- 
goras and Xenophanes of Elea, Parmenides and Zeno, and 
Socrates “ facile princeps,” had caught and represented the 
philosophic spirit and attempted to solve the problems which 
yet exercise the profoundest minds, some of them in the genu- 
ine Platonic vein. All we mean is, that in Plato it received 
its most perfect embodiment and finds its best representative. 

As we have intimated in a previous Article, there can be but 
two methods of philosophy. As a matter of fact, there have 
always been two schools and but two, called, indeed, by differ- 
ent names, in different periods. There is the a priori, and the 
a posteriort method; the ideal and the sensational; the ra- 
tional and the empirical; the spiritual and the material. These 
are all varying expressions for two tendencies of the human 
mind. In attempting a solution of the problems of existence, 
and in giving system to its acquisitions, we need not say that 
the first of these, the a priori, the ideal, the rational and spi- 
ritual, is Platonism. True, the reaction against extreme ideal- 
ism, at one time, and extreme sensationalism at another, has 
produced, interimistically, the phases of skepticism or Pyrrho- 
nism and mysticism; but these were, and are, only points of 
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transition in the oscillatory movement, not permanent posi- 
tions. 

True again is it, that at different periods, individual minds and 
schools have endeavored eclectically to combine the two tenden- 
cies, and to apply the a@ priori and a posteriori method to dif- 
ferent objects. Still, these two great leading directions of the 
philosophic spirit have distinguished different minds, and cha- 
racterized different schools, from the beginning hitherto, and by 
their interactions and alternate predominance make up its va- 
ried history. 

If we would express the peculiarity of Platonism by a sin- 
gle word, it would be, ideal, or as some prefer to say, idealis- 
tic. For, to recur a moment to the division already stated in 
the objects of philosophy, viz., things to be known and the 
faculty of cognition, and the transition-point from one to the 
other, Plato conveyed all embraced in the first category, the 
knowable, (Ta vonza) by the term IDEA, the correct apprehen- 
sion of which is the key of the whole system; and then, as to 
the cognitive faculty, so far as emplcyed in true philosophy, it 
was that part of man’s constitution correlative to ideas, the 
faculty for the absolute, the eternal, or the ideal, as distin- 
guished from the phenomenal, the passing, the sensuous, what 
in modern times has been called the Reason, or faculty for the 
infinite, (vovs.) 

As it regards God and the point of transition from the infi- 
nite and eternal to the actual and phenomenal, ideas, with 
Plato, are every thing; first, as existing in the Divine mind 
as patterns, archetypes, and then as exerting a plastic power, 
moulding the existing but shapeless material into form corre- 
sponding with the eternal pattern. 

These observations alone, show the propriety of the term 
idealistic, as applied to this philosophy; and the other terms, 
a@ priori, rational, spiritual, it will be seen, we trust, as we pro- 
ceed, all resolve themselves easily into this. 

What, then, is the Platonic idea? for, failing to compre- 
hend this, Platonism can never be understood; and without con- 
veying some intelligible view of what Plato meant by the term, 
we can never expect to make his philosophy appear other than 
puerile. 
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Ideas, according to Plato, the true objects of the cognitive 
faculty and with which philosophy in its highest sense is con- 
cerned, are not images or shadows of existing things, which 
they throw off, and which, reaching the mind, constitute 
thoughts or knowledge, for an image or shadow is only pos- 
sible posterior to the existence of the thing reflected or sha- 
dowed. But ¢deas are the patterns or archetypes of all things 
actual, existing eternally in the Supreme mind, taking form e 
and appearance, becoming phzenomena, in time, by virtue of 
a plastic power which they possess, as the conception of an 
artist, his ideal, takes form and becomes apparent and actual, 
by his pencil or chisel. If, by a word or effort of will, the | 





artist’s idea could be actualized perfectly, the analogy would be 
more complete and the illustration more intelligible. The 
existence of ideas previously to actualization is, of course, 
only a mental existence—the immanent operations, if we so 
express it, of the Divine mind, and the same kind of existence 
which belonged to them before actualization belongs to them 
afterwards and always. The idea is never perfectly actualized, J 
from the imperfection of the material wrought upon, and is sug- 
gested rather than fully conveyed by the thing formed, which 
is true, also, in the analogy of the artist. 

The ideas of Plato very closely resemble our orthodox notion 
of decrees ; “ The eternal purpose, whereby for his own glory he 
hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass.’ If for “ purpose,” 
we substitute the znfinite ideal, and consider “ foreordained”’ 
to be equivalent to a pattern or programme, according to 
which Creation, Providence and Redemption are actualized in 
successive cycles or ages, we have the Platonic idea rendered 
into orthodox and intelligible forms of language, without inter- 
fering with its true meaning and use in his philosophy. These 
ideas, according to Plato, existing perfectly and previously to 
their actualization in the passing, the phenomenal, the tempo- 
rary, constituted the true objects of knowledge and the high 
sphere of genuine philosophy. The actual and phenomenal 
exercised the senses, or at best, the understanding. But these 
divine ideas or archetypes, were addressed to and exercised 
man’s reason, the faculty divine. The infinite ideas which 
were in the divine mind, of beauty, order, holiness, perfection, 
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when transferred to our minds according to their capacity and 
enlargement, was knowledge, and the colligation of these into 
system and order, was philosophy—scientia scientiarum. 

If we have stated fairly the objects of knowledge according 
to Plato, of course his method was a priori and not a posteriori. 
His philosophy was correctly styled ¢deal, in every sense. If 
again, we have clearly conveyed the views of Plato as to the 
cognitive faculty, the subjective theatre of the objective, of 
course his philosophy was not empirical, but rational,—not ma- 
terial, but spiritual. And, in all these points, and in all 
these particulars, it is distinct from the other method of philo- 
sophy denominated a posteriori, sensational, empirical, induc- 
tive or materialistic, which has phenomena, facts, actual exist- 
ences for its objects, the senses and the understanding for its 
organs, and the deduction of principles by a colligation of 
facts, for its method. 

We are now acting only as investigators and historians, not 
advocates and eulogists. We are trying to convey the salient 
point of this philosophy, which once settled rightly will con- 
duct us through its peculiarities and details. If, in Plato’s 
sense of the term, there are ideas of which phenomena are the 
actualization ; eternal archetypes of the existing; and if, 
moreover, in man’s constitution there is a faculty capacitating 
for their cognition, call it what you please; then Platonism 
has its deep ground in the nature of things, and no wonder it 
has manifested such power, perpetuity and reproductiveness, 
in the history of the world. No one whose mind has distin- 
guished between the infinite first cause, causa causans, and 
existing things in creation and occurring events in Providence, 
as effects—between the Creator and the creation—can well hesi- 
tate as to the first of these points. The ideal of creation, 
taking the word in its widest generality, existed in the mind 
of its Author immanently, yea, eternally, before it existed 
in fact and in time. The plan or programme of Providence, 
including all that history actualizes, stood out clear to the 
divine intelligence, even as the details of a campaign to a 
general, before its first actual evolutions began. All that has 
formed the stupendous history of Redemption, also, was in the 
eternal purpose before it was enacted in the theatre of time. 
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No genuine philosopher or truly orthodox Christian can for a 
moment gainsay this; and these verities, the genius of Plato 
strove to set forth by the term édeas. These he ever presented 
as distinct from the phenomenal and passing, as the true objects 
of philosophy and the foundation of excellence and virtue—the 
_ infinite and perfect ideals of every thing as they exist in the 
divine mind. Plato affirmed also, as the highest glory of man, 
that there existed in him in his origin, and could be evoked by 
proper means into exercise, a faculty for these infinite realities. 
As ideas existed objectively, so man, the subject, was pre- 
conformed for their reception, and only could arrive at perfec- 
tion when he saw the idea in its own pure light and had it 
transferred as knowledge to his soul. 

His affirmation also meets a response, more or less clear and 
strong, in every philosophic mind and every orthodox Christian. 
Besides the senses which connect us with the visible and tangi- 
ble, and the understanding which is ever used in science, there 
is within us something adapted for higher objects, which rests 
not satisfied with sense or science in their highest triumphs or 
largest acquisitions, something linking us to the invisible, some- 
thing at home only in the Eternal. The poet is conscious of 
it in his musings, the philosopher in his aspirations, the 
Christian in his closet, though each may call it by a different 
name. ‘This fact also will account for the enduring power of 
Platonism. It rests on the recognition in man of faculties 
corresponding to the eternal and perfect ideas of the divine 
intelligence. 

These constitute the strong points of Platonism; the true 
objects, and the proper organ of philosophy. First, that ideas 
are the true and ultimate objects of philosophy; and second, 
that man has a faculty for the apprehension and possession 
of these ideas. The weak point of the system is the prac- 
tical depreciation of the established media of cognition. 
The ideal is loftier, purer and more perfect than the pheno- 
menal, indeed, and the Reason is above the sensuous and 
the merely intellectual. But how, the question recurs still 
and always, are we to arrive at the idea? By what process 
in the use of the right faculty are we to obtain knowledge? 
Here Plato and Platonism, and ultra-idealism, in every period, 
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period, is at fault. The truth in the case we would state thus: 
we arrive at the tdea, pure truth, the reality, only through the 
phenomenal and actual, in the use of reason indeed, but reason 
acting on materials furnished by the sense and understanding. 

The actual and phenomenal was sometimes considered and 
represented by Plato rather as an annoyance than an auxil- 
iary, not as a medium of arriving at the absolute and infinite 
ordained and designed by the Author, but a veil between 
the mental eye and its glorious objects. True philosophy, he 
thought, had as little as possible to do with these annoying 
realities, while it attempted to soar into the pure empyrean of 
the ideal. Here Platonism, in its lofty aspirations, has always 
been liable to extremes, and has led, in some instances, to the 
intensely subjective idealism of the transcendentalists and to 
modern phases of ultra spiritualism. The infinite ideas of the 
divine mind, which Plato rightly considered the true and ulti- 
mate objects of knowledge and philosophy— the abiding reali- 
ties, in their eternal repose beneath the veil of phenomena’ 
are cognizable by us, according to the constitution of God, only 
as in some way manifested. ‘As no man knoweth the things 
of a man, save the spirit of man that is in him,” so the eternal 
ideals must take form in some way, the immanent become 
emanent, to be comprehensible even by the faculty for the 
absolute. The idea of “eternal power and Godhead,” e. g. 
is corporealized, manifested, made intelligible by the “ things 
that are seen” in creation, and so of all other ideas designed 
to be conveyed by that medium. It is not by intensifying the 
energies of our own spirits, looking down into the depths of our 
own nature, but by looking up and looking through “ things that 
are made,” that we can arrive at the ideal which existed before 
the actual and thus come into communion with the infinite Art- 
ist. The ultra idealism and excessive presumption which ignores 
an external world altogether, or makes it the outward projection 
only of man’s idea, is not a necessary outgrowth indeed of true 
Platonism, but still it has its origin in the proud depreciation 
of the medium it has pleased God to ordain for giving us a 
knowledge of Himself. The Manichean of ancient, and the 
mystic of modern times, are found in fellowship in this deroga- 
tion from the honor which the Author designed to be attached 
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to material forms and verbal expressions, and the use to be 
made of the senses and the understanding. The ideals of God’s 
infinite purpose, again, as evolved and enacted in history; 
“the thoughts of his heart,” as expressed in the word revealed; 
and that infinite ideal, where the created and uncreated, the in- 
finite and historical are combined, embodied in the veritable 
Son of Man, are, on the same principle of ultra spiritualism, 
either wholly neglected or greatly depreciated. They are right, 
as Plato was, in the objects of philosophy, pure truth, the ab- 
solute, the real, the infinite; and right also in the organ, a 
faculty above sense and loftier than understanding, the reason ; 
but wrong in their estimate of the use to be made of a sensible 
creation, veritable history, a revealed word and an actually 
incarnated Deity, in arriving at true knowledge and perfection 
of character. 

It would be altogether unjust to Plato and Platonism to 
leave the impression, that knowledge of the ideal, of itself, was 
the end of his system. Everywhere, with him, knowledge was 
in order to virtue. Philosophy, in its highest achievements, was 
to form character. Perfection in the apprehension of the ideal 
was to be the basis of perfection in its practical actualization 
in conduct, both in the individual man and in his civil and so- 
cial relations. The true philosopher, who had grasped and 
became assimilated to the great ideas, of the perfect, the abso- 
lute, the supremely good and beautiful, was to be the best 
citizen, the real statesman, the guiding, governing, moving 
element of the world and of mankind in all relations. Laws 
were to be constructed from these ideas; government was to 
be formed; social duties were to be regulated, by the force of 
these beautiful and perfect types. The good and the true, the 
permanent and imperishable, seen in their own light, were to 
redeem man from the bondage of the evil and false, the 
changeful and uncertain. The high office of philosophy, to 
which knowledge itself was to be subservient, was to assimilate 
man to the Divine, by enabling him to be in all his relations, 
the example and embodiment of the perfect ideal. 

Never was there a nobler end proposed than that which Plato 
attempted to accomplish by philosophy. He took hold of the 
dark problem which in every age is urged upon the reflecting and 
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the benevolent. Given: Man, in degradation and wretchedness ; 
can he be raised and rectified, and if so, how? He grappled 
with this mystery in the true spirit of a man, and felt that it 
was worthy of his powers. And never, in the absence of Rey- 
elation and a manifested Divine Life, “the mystery of god- 
liness,”’ was there a nobler or loftier plan for the accomplish- 
ment of the object. By means of philosophy, to make man 
like God, by transfusing the ideals of the true and good and 
beautiful as they exist in God in perfection, to man’s spirit 
and character,—to bring him from the darkness and disturb- 
ance of the phenomenal and unsatisfying, to the pure light of 
the ideal—the infinite and changeless. This was going as far 
as man could go, in loftiness of purpose and excellence of 
adaptation; the perfection of unassisted power; the acme of 
man’s accomplishment without an interposition of the Divine. 
That it failed, was, no doubt, a part of the mystery of Provi- 
dence, which designed to “shut up” all, both the divinely 
guided Jew and the intensely cultured Greek, to “the faith 
afterwards to be revealed.” If there could have been a sys- 
tem to entrance man from his ruin and wretchedness without 
the revelation of divine power itself, in the person of the 
Redeemer, verily it would have been in the ideal beauty of 
Platonism. If “the leviathan of depravity” could have been 
tamed by the esthetic, Plato’s philosophy would not have 
proved abortive, as it did. ‘For who can come after the 
king ?” 

The idealism of Plato ought not to be confounded with the 
modern phases of philosophy which go under that term, espe- 
cially of the German school. These last are intensely subjec- 
tive. His was objective; not indeed materially so, but really. 
With Plato, ideas were the objects; with these, the products 
of the reason. Plato postulated the Divine archetypes; they 
profess, or presume, to elaborate them from the infinite depths 
of the subject. The presumption of Fichte would have horri- 
fied Plato as much as the most orthodox philosopher of our 
times. He would have repudiated Berkely and his ultra ideal- 
ism which made man’s conceptions the only realities of the 
universe, as sincerely as John Locke did; and “innate ideas,” 
in the sense of the English philosopher, would have been a 
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miserable substitute for, or caricature of divine ideas, as he 
strove to represent them. It is singular to see a pagan con- 
tending for reason as the distinguishing glory of our nature, 
and a Christian limiting our organ of knowledge to “ the under- 
standing judging according to sense.” No wonder so many, in 
every period, have preferred to err with the pagan, than be 
right with the merely sensational Christian philosopher. With 
all the excesses which have resulted therefrom, we have reason 
to rejoice that revived Platonism has restored to its right place 
the faculty for the absolute, as an essential element in man’s 
constitution, and the true organ of philosophy properly so 
called. 

The field of investigation presented by the varying fortunes 
of Platonism, in successive ages, is exceedingly inviting, and 
the materials are abundant—the coincidences between its re- 
vival and juster views of virtue, more spiritual theology and 
more exalted personal character are all significant and sug- 
gestive. The achievements of individual philosophers, who 
have broken away from a regnant sensationalism and rampant 
materialism, and have redeemed neglected and buried truths, 
from the places of their long sepulture, to proper influence on 
philosophy and theology, are among the most interesting studies 
of past history. But we are warned not to protract what, 
after all, has interest only for a minority of our readers. This 
bustling and active age, and this young land of ours, have yet 
to be educated by degrees to see the value of such themes, and 
we must not infringe too far on the sphere of the practical and 
the present. 

We may be allowed, however, in conclusion, to advert briefly 
to the analogy between Plato and the apostle John, in their 
philosophy, as we have already in their personal characteristics. 
Every where in the writings of John, especially in his first 
Epistle, we find ideas in the true Platonic sense. As he was 
eminently ideal in character, and possessed, probably beyond 
all the apostles, the faculty for the absolute and divine, and 
loved to penetrate to the ground-principles of theology, so we 
find him ever at home in Life and Light and Love, or what 
Plato would have called the true, the good, and the beautiful ; 
the eternal archetypes as they existed in the infinite mind. 
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The Logos, ‘‘ the Eternal Life that was with the Father,” “the 
Light, that lighteth every man ;” the Love, that is ineffable in 
its ocean fullness; these were ever present realities to the 
apostle. He felt, he rejoiced, yea, he revelled in them. They 
were to him substantial, ever-during verities, anterior to and 
irrespective of their manifestation. He goes back to “the be- 
ginning,” “ before the mountains were brought forth,” or “ever 
the world was,” and in that serene everlasting, he finds in the 
Logos the pattern and plan of all that has a being. He had 
grasped what Solomon ascribed to Wisdom, whom “the Lord 
possessed in the beginning of his way,” and who was “ with 
him when he appointed the foundations of the earth, before his 
works of old.” The apostle fully accords with the philosopher 
in the ultimate objects of knowledge and the organ of its at- 
tainment. Participation in the Life, and fellowship in the 
Light, and assimilation to Love, with him constitute the con- 
summated perfection of man. Man was not made for the 
highest gratification of sense, or the widest range of mere in- 
tellect, or the luxuries of taste, but for the communion of his 
spirit with the infinite—not mystical absorption in, but con- 
scious and eternal “fellowship” with God. But the apostle 
was willing to travel up to the serene region of the ideal along 
the path which God had appointed. He studied the Creator 
in a creation which declared his glory and embodied the types 
of the Eternal Logos. He took God’s works, not as a veiling, 
but an unveiling, a revelation, apocalypse of his mind, and ex- 
ercised his senses on the material realities to which it gave 
birth and being. He was meekly willing to go down to the 
depths of eternal purposes of wisdom and love along the line 
of historical fact, where they are embodied to be studied and 
understood. He caught glimpses of ineffable ideas, and had 
loftier conceptions of a great governor from his ways and 
wonders, as recorded in his past dealings. He was thankful to 
reach the deep things of God, not by intensifying his own 
powers or demonstrating what must be, but by dwelling on the 
written word which He was pleased to make the vehicle of their 
communication. In sympathy with the eternal mind, whence 
the revelation proceeded, of “what eye had not seen nor ear 
heard, nor had it entered into the heart of man to conceive,” 
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he caught the glorious reality underneath the form. And, 
above all, in “the Word made flesh,” in the veritable Son of 
Man and Son of God, in Jesus of Nazareth, in ‘what he saw 
with his eyes and his hands handled, what he looked on” as 
real as the mountains of Judea or the lake of Genesareth,— 
in Him on whose bosom he leaned and the throbbings of whose 
heart he had often felt, he saw and knew “ the eternal life that 
was with the Father, manifested ;” he saw the infinite ideal, em- 
bodied; he saw the true, and good, and beautiful taking form 
and perpetuity; he saw the Light, to walk in fellowship with 
which was to be happy; the Love, in assimilation to which was 
the element, pledge, and prelibation of eternal blessedness 
and glory. The object Plato proposed in his philosophy, the 
apostle saw accomplished in “the mystery of godliness.” 
What Plato wished to effect by the beautiful and true, as ideals, 
John saw the infinite God making actual by “sending his Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin.” He saw the divine 
dynamics for lifting man from degradation and death, to Light 
and Love, in the person of God incarnate, the “ Theanthropos.” 

Possibly, the philosopher who approaches the Gospel and 
Epistles of John, after studying Plato, may see there what he 
did not before. He may see that the human mind, left to it- 
self, aspires after what God purposed ultimately to reveal ; 
that the heart and flesh of man, everywhere, when reflective 
and self-conscious, cries out after God; that philosophy has its 
mission of preparation among the nations as Judaism among 
the chosen people. He may be led to a devouter spirit of grat- 
itude for revelation and a personal God, in our nature and 
with our sympathies. The true use of philosophy, as of the 
Law, is peedegogic—to bring us to faith. Oh! how many have 
‘said, after all their studies, with deep gratitude to God: 


Percurri, fateor, sectas attentius omnes. 
Plurima quasivi, optima queeque cucurri 
Nec tamen inveni melius, quam credere Christo. 
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ARTICLE III. 


1. Life of John Calvin. Carefully written by THEopoRE BeEza, 
Minister of the Church of Geneva. Calvin Translation Society. 
Edinburgh. 1844. 

2. Life and Times of John Calvin. Translated from the German of 
Paut Henry, D.D., by Henry Srespine, D.D. New York: 
Carter & Bro. 1851. 

3. The Life of John Calvin. Compiled from authentic Sources, and 
particularly his Correspondence. By Tuomas H. Dyer. New 
York: Harper and Bros. 1850. 


Ir is singular that, looking through the innumerable volumes 
of biography which have issued from the British and Ameri- 
can press, we cannot find a life of “the Theologian” of the 
Reformation, at once full, just, and adapted to the popular 
mind. The life by Beza, prefixed to Calvin’s works, although 
eminently just and appreciative, is yet entirely too brief to sa-~ 
tisfy the inquiries which naturally suggest themselves respecting 
such a man. He wrote also as a cotemporary, when much was 
known of Calvin’s private and public life, which he might not 
then regard as of special importance, but which now would be 
of intense interest, as tending to throw light both upon the 
Reformer’s character and the progress of the Reformation. As 
a cotemporary, Beza was not in a position to write such a bio- 
graphy as this age demands. He must write, if he write at all, 
in the spirit of those times, and in harmony with the current 
feelings of his generation. He could not well foresee the 
change which, on some questions, would be effected in three 
centuries. He could not put himself forward, amidst the al- 
tered opinions and feelings of the Protestant world at this day, 
and adjust his view of the Reformer to meet our wants. But his 
work is preéminently valuable as a record of the impressions 
made by Calvin upon one who knew him intimately—one who, by 
his deep learning and varied talents, was capable of justly ap- 
preciating his intellect and heart. 
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The great work of Dr. Paul Henry, published in its com- 
plete form in 1844, begins a new era in respect to our know- 
ledge of the Reformer. It is the result of more than twenty 
years’ patient research into all the sources of information open 
to the historian, on the Continent. He has combined the various 
particulars of Calvin’s life with an analysis of his most impor- 
tant works, and a general review of the period of the Refor- 
mation. Dr. Henry has the rare advantage, in a biographer, 
of being heartily in sympathy with his subject. He has pene- 
trated beneath the less attractive exterior, into the inner spirit- 
ual life and deep Christian experience, which more than all 
things else enriches the writings of Calvin. He has formed a 
clear and just idea of the peculiar intellectual power which dis- 
tinguished the author of the “ Institutes” and the volumes of 
Commentary on the word of God. Perhaps he is as impartial 
as any man could be who had dwelt so long under the direct 
influence of this mighty mind. ‘To the theologian and the 
scholar his work is invaluable as a mine of original materials 
and genial criticism; and, in this respect, it will never be 
superceded. But, as a work for the general reader and espe- 
cially the American reader, it has certain characteristics that 
will materially interfere with its usefulness, and greatly limit 
its circulation. The division of the work is rather artificial 
than natural and necessitates a great deal of repetition and 
many apparent anachronisms. He considers Calvin’s life and 
character under three divisions; the first of which embraces 
the formation and development of his doctrinal views; the se- 
cond, his system of discipline and his efforts to establish it ; 
while the third describes his controversial labors in the defence 
of Protestantism against the Papacy, and his own form of Pro- 
testantism against errorists and schismatics. Now it so happens, 
that while in Calvin’s life these three divisions have an appa- 
rent, they have no real foundation. It is impossible to carry 
out such a plan as this without constantly returning to portions 
of the life already passed over. It is not like travelling over 
the successive stages of the same road, but like traversing in 
succession three parallel roads. Chronology is set at defiance. 
Dates mix themselves up in singular confusion. The men whom 
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you saw hurry over the first road, you journey with again on the 
last. On this plan, it is next to impossible to have a single full 
picture of the Reformer or a connected view of his life. 

Nor is this the natural development of the subject. In the real 
life these several parts cohere as one whole. Dr. Mott might 
just as well dissect a body in parallel sections as Dr. Henry 
write a life in that form. Calvin began as a theologian, but 
his commentaries, his establishment of the Presbyterian dis- 
cipline and-his manifold efforts in defence of the faith, syn- 
chronized to a large extent with each other. His efforts to 
establish Presbytery began with his first settlement at Geneva. 
His controversial tracts date back to the exile at Strasburg and 
the masterly letter to Sadolet. His Commentaries occupied 
him all his life as a pastor; and though there were particular 
periods when he was more absorbed in one or the other of these 
things, yet it is not possible to divide the whole life by them, in 
regular chronological sequence. 

This mode of writing destroys the charm of progress which 
one feels in advancing through a biography. It fails to leave 
upon the general reader any very distinct and single impres- 
sion, and it is only possible for the scholar to attain a connected 
view by the slow process of reconstructing the materials for 
himself. It furnishes, indeed, a fine opportunity for the intro- 
duction of dissertations and philosophical essays on topics con- 
nected with the Reformation. In this respect, Dr. Henry has 
enriched his work with many profoundly suggestive discussions. 
But this kind of writing is not exactly biography, except as it 
rises naturally out of the life of the subject, and is designed to 
set that life forth more completely. Even then, however, it is 
necessary rather to touch lightly and briefly upon such points. 
We protest against the introduction of long, abstruse and bar- 
ren analyses of all the works an author may have written, into 
the body of his biography. It is amply sufficient to show the 
occasion and the general manner of his work, and its relation 
to his own development or that of his time. It is much better 
for the general reader to have the minute and critical examina- 
tion of an author’s writings placed in a volume by themselves, 
as Orme has treated the Life and Works of Baxter. 

If to this artificial division, and the substitution of these 
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miscellaneous dissertations for lively and graphic narrative, 
we add a style somewhat heavy and diffuse, we shall see clearly 
enough the reason why this life of Calvin will not be able to 
take rank with the living history of D’Aubigne as a work for 
the popular mind. The latter writes history as if it were bi- 
ography, and his work has all the interest which attaches to the 
life of Johnson or Defoe; while the former writes biography 
as if it were philosophical history, and occupies a position, in 
respect to popular interest, not unlike Hallam in his historical 
essays. With all these subtractions, however, this work will 
remain as one of the most original, comprehensive and noble con- 
tributions to the history of the great Reformer and his times. 
For the scholar, it will continue to be the most important aid 
in the formation of a just opinion of the most hated, and the 
most admired man of the XVIth century ; the man who, above 
all the mighty minds of that period,—rich though it was in 
great names, beyond any equal period of the past,—gave form 
and systematic development to Protestantism, and originated 
those republican theories which are now spreading through the 
world. 

The life of Calvin, by Dyer, written by an Englishman, and 
published some years subsequent to the great work of Henry, 
has the merit, which we have denied to the former, of lively and 
graphic description. It has been characterized as a mere com- 
pilation from Henry and others. But this does not do it justice. 
There are some facts brought out in it that we have seen no- 
where else: and the whole, together, forms a consecutive biogra- 
phy, possessing much more unity and interest as a popular work, 
than that of the German. Instead, however, of being worthy of 
the subject, it is the rarest piece of special pleading to sustain a 
foregone conclusion, that we have ever met with, in court or out 
of it. He systematically exaggerates the failings, and contracts 
the excellencies of the Reformer. He never rises to a broad and 
impartial view of his real position. He judges Calvin just 
emerging from Romanism and with the shadows of the escaping 
darkness yet resting on the foot of the glorious mountain whose 
summit was bathed in the rising sunlight, as if he lived and 
acted in this day when the sun had reached the meridian. He 
exhibits an astonishing ingenuity in the mis-interpretation of 
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garbled extracts of letters whose whole tenor and spirit lead 
us to a directly opposite conclusion. With remarkable tact 
and under professions of the strictest impartiality, he so groups 
together the testimony against, and so destroys by sly insinua- 
tions that which is in favor of Calvin, as to distort the charac- 
ter he professes to describe and blacken the man he pretends 
to admire. A more thorough biographical pettifogger, the an- 
nals of this class of writing have yet to furnish. It is in per- 
fect keeping for Beda, Duprat and the inventors of popish le- 
gends, to execrate the man who, more than all others, gave 
existence, form and perpetuity to the Reformed Church ; but it 
is passing strange that a Protestant, in this nineteenth century, 
should be found capable of writing a work wherein all that 
can be brought to bear against him is set forth with dogmatic 
confidence, while the excellencies that adorned or constituted 
his real life are only glanced at sideways, or admitted relue- 
tantly with an over-cautious ‘ may be.” 

We propose, in this Article, to give a brief sketch of the 
life of the Reformer, and hereafter to trace out his influence 
upon the world and compare his character with some of the 
other great leaders of the Reformation. Once for all, we give 
Dr. Henry credit for much that we shall say, which it has not 
been convenient to note as his at the time of writing. 

John Calvin was born at Noyon, in the north of France, 
July 10, 1509, a little after the time that Luther, then twenty- 
six years old, entered the university of Wittenberg, as Aris- 
totelian professor. His father, Gerhard Calvin, the notary 
apostolic and procurator fiscal of the county of Noyon, was 
in high favor with the chief men of the province. He was 
for a time educated at his father’s expense, in the family of 
the Mommors, one of the most distinguished in that region. 
He early evinced a fondness for study and a freedom from 
boyish excesses. His father destined him for the Church, and 
had influence sufficient to procure for him, in March, 1521, a 
vacant chaplaincy in the cathedral of his native town. Thus, 
at twelve years of age, was our young Reformer invested with 
the clerical character. A week after his election, “the child’s 
hair was solemnly cut by the bishop,” and by this act of ‘ ton- 
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sure’ he was made capable of entering the priesthood and 
united with that mighty hierarchy, to oppose and overthrow 
which, the energies of his life were afterwards devoted. Here 
he was not destined to stay. Two years after this event, while 
the plague was raging at Noyon, his father procured of the ec- 
clesiastical authority, permission to send him to Paris for the 
prosecution of his studies. 

The custom of appointing children to ecclesiastical offices 
seems to us preposterous. The election of bishops four 
years old, and the investiture of mere children with some 
of the most important and lucrative offices in the gift of the 
Church, infers an amount of corruption and a total want of a 
just estimate of the ministry, scarcely credible in a nominally 
Christian church. Yet with all this abuse and evil there was 
an idea connected that has done much to give efficiency to Ro- 
manism. It is part of this system that whoever gives himself 
to its ministry, or is given by his parents, shall be cared for, 
placed in a position where he may either serve the church at 
the time, or be in process of training for future service. The 
child in the school, the convent or the college, whose future 
life is to be devoted to the service of Roman Catholicism, has 
all the resources and authority of the church pledged to sus- 
tain it. This watchful guardianship of a young priesthood, 
and this purpose to tratn men at her own expense for all her 
ecclesiastical work, is significant of the energy and success with 
which Rome moves forward. She not only has her own schools 
and colleges, but she seizes upon the most talented of her youth, 
and spares no pains to fit them for her work. The men whom 
she counts upon for special labors are not suffered to limit their 
education by the advantages of provincial institutions. They 
are sent to Rome itself, the metropolis of that faith, there 
to enjoy the rarest literary privileges, under the most accom- 
plished masters. Calvin owes a part of his training to the 
church he subsequently sought to reform. And our Protestant 
churches will never reach the greatest efficiency until, as 
churches, they take in hand the training of an evangelical mi- 
nistry and secure to every accepted candidate a fair support. 

Calvin remained at Paris for more than four years and pros- 
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ecuted his studies in Latin and philosophy, under the in- 
struction, among others, of Maturnius Cordier, whose ‘ Collo- 
quies” are not yet wholly disused, and who subsequently re- 
nounced papacy, and spent the closing years of his long and 
useful life in Geneva, under the pastoral charge of his pupil. 

When eighteen years of age, Calvin received the living of 
Marteville, “ altogether against rule, for he was not yet in or- 
ders, having received only the tonsure.”” Here and at Pont 
L’Evéqne, he preached several times. Up to this time he had 
never been acquainted with a Bible. The period of his resi- 
dence at Paris was one of the most stirring in the history of 
Europe. Francis I., defeated at Pavia, was a captive. Charles 
had besieged and taken Rome itself. The Reformation was 
spreading in every direction throughout Europe. In Paris the 
Sorbonne, with Beda at their head, had inaugurated the era of 
martyrdom ; and in the Place de Gréve and the Close of Notre 
Dame, the nameless ‘ Hermit” and the young Pavenne had 
already gone up in chariots of fire, the foremost of that vast 
army of Christ’s witnesses, whose blood was to moisten the soil 
of France. 

Yet now, for the first time, is this young chaplain and 
preacher made acquainted with that Book which, in every true 
Christian family, is the first a child is taught to read and the 
last that is read when old age is about to close its eyes upon 
this world. Romanism had shut up the Bible. It was not 
lawful to read it in the family. It formed no part of the train- 
ing of the priesthood. It entered not at all into the life of 
that Church, which professed to be the only Church of Christ. 
It was, most probably, the yet unpublished translation of Ro- 
bert Olivetan, a near relation, which first opened the eyes of 
Calvin. He began to see the errors of Romanism. He felt 
uneasy in his position as a pastor in connection with a church 
opposed in so many respects to the word of God. At this time 
his father changed his views in respect to his son’s course in 
life. He chose the law. . 

Calvin, not yet a true believer, but seeing Christian truth as 
the blind men recovering their sight saw men as trees walking, 
readily acquiesced in this purpose. He went to Orleans, where 
- he studied for some time under the most famous juris-consult in 
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France, Pierre de l’Etoile. Here, as at Paris, he advanced 
with great rapidity until, in the occasional absence of the pro- 
fessors, he was selected to lecture in their place. From Or- 
leans he went to Bourges, pursuing his studies under André 
Alciat, becoming acquainted with Melchior Wolmar, from whom 
he first learned Greek. Wolmar was himself imbued with the 
great doctrines of the Reformation and contributed not a little 
to his pupil’s establishment in the faith. 

While thus engaged in the study of civil law, Calvin did not 
neglect sacred literature. The Bible became the subject of 
most intense interest. The real nature of Christianity gradually 
revealed itself to the ardent student. He had been distinguished 
for the severity of his morals from early boyhood. Lither his 
early training, or this, associated with the marked predominance 
of the intellectual powers over the sensual, enabled him early to 
resist the temptations to vicious indulgence which surround a 
youth in a great city. Meanwhile he was yet a bigoted devotee 
of the church. He was, as he himself confesses, “ obstinately 
fixed in popish superstition.”” He could look, with an approving 
eye, upon the terrible auto da fé, by which the papacy sought to 
purge the church and the land of heretics. At length he be- 
gins to study the word of God. At once he resigns chaplaincy 
and benefice. He turns himself to the law as a refuge and a 
path in which ambition might win wealth and favor. At his 
majority he is pronounced, by no less a scholar than Scaliger, 
the most learned man in Europe. Still he had not yet attained 
peace. He attended to and trusted, in some degree, the ce- 
remonies of Romanism; yet he declares, “that whenever he 
descended into himself, or raised his heart to God, such extreme 
horror surprised him that neither purifications nor satisfactions 
could heal him. The more closely he examined himself, so 
much the sharper became the stings of conscience. To such a 
degree was this the case, that neither solace nor comfort existed 
for him, except in so far as he could deceive or forget him- 
self.” At length he is brought, suddenly, to rest in Christ. 
He is the subject of a rapid conversion. From that time the 
law ceases to interest him. The institutes of Justinian yield to 
the glorious Gospel. Stella and Alciat are forsaken, while Paul, 
and John, and Isaiah, and all the blessed company of holy 
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men, who wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, are 
thenceforth his teachers. Immediately he began to preach in 
the villages around Bourges, the Gospel that had entered his 
heart. The Reformation received a new impulse from his la- 
bors. Men of all classes, whose minds were troubled in re- 
spect to the great points then in dispute, flocked to this young 
student for information and gained new views of the precious 
truths of Scripture. The death of his father soon broke the 
last link that held him to the law. He returned to Paris and 
openly identified himself with the disgraced and persecuted 
followers of Christ. 

We have now reached the threshold of Calvin’s public life. 
Hitherto his course had been smooth and prosperous. <A stu- 
dent from his earliest years, he had enjoyed the finest social 
and literary advantages that France could afford. It was not 
his lot to struggle, as did Luther, against a depressing poverty. 
He was born and educated in the bosom of that happier mid- 
dle class, from which the great majority of the ablest and no- 
blest of the world’s benefactors have come. For, while here 
and there a man like Bunyan and Wilberforce, representing in 
their origin the lowest and the highest stratum of society, ap- 
pear among the leaders of the moral movements of the world ; yet, 
these classes contribute far less to these movements, in propor- 
tion to the numbers of the first and the privileges of the second, 
than the third class, lying between them. It is from those, 
upon whom there rests, neither the depressing curse of deep 
poverty, nor the enervating curse of great riches; who feel, 
indeed, the necessity of useful employment sufficient to quicken 
their energies, but who also cherish the independence and the 
ambition inspired by the consciousness that the paths of afflu- 
ence, of distinction, or of healthful competence open before 
them; who may not attain education without an effort, but 
who, nevertheless, have access, in some degree, to literary pri- 
vileges at an early period ;—from such persons it is, in the 
main, that the profound thinkers and the mighty actors in the 
world’s history come forth. The sons of destitution and of af- 
fluence, whose names shine brightly in the past, are solitary 
stars; while the sons of a healthful, yet laborious competence, 
form constellations of glory in every part of the firmament. It 
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was this class that gave Melancthon and Zuinglius, Bucer 
and Beza to the Reformation—that gave Knox and Chalmers 
—Wesley and Whitefield—Edwards and Dwight to the Church 
of Christ. It was thus happily that Calvin’s powers were early 
developed. He was a thinker and a student from childhood; all 
his early associations combined to ripen his powers for the 
great work, which, at that period of the Reformation, it was 
necessary should be done. 

The change which took place in his father’s views respecting 
his profession, coinciding as it did with the change which was 
secretly going on in his own soul, in regard to the purity of 
the Romish Church, is a marked event in its influence upon the 
future life of the Reformer. It led him to abandon the bar- 
ren speculations of the schoolmen, and apply himself to the 
study of the civil law. It taught him to systematize, to class- 
sify, to combine truth according to its nature and affinities. It 
prepared him to grasp the system of divine truth which God 
had revealed in his word and set it forth in its naked simpli- 
city for the apprehension of mankind. It was another and 
very marked stage in the preparation of the great Reformer 
for his special mission, as “the Theologian” of the Reforma- 
tion. 

Calvin was now twenty-three years old. His conversion, 
more quiet than Luther’s, was genuine and thorough. At the 
very beginning of his new-born soul, his zeal for all other 
studies cooled, and he gave himself up chiefly to the study of 
the word of life. He at once become the centre of a deep and 
wide interest—“ but a year had passed over,” he says, ‘ when 
all those who had any desire for pure learning came to me, 
inexperienced recruit as I was, to gain information. I was 
naturally bashful, and loved leisure and privacy; hence I 
sought the obscurest retirement; but now every solitary place 
became like a public school.’ His seal well represented the 
character of his feelings. It had engraved on it a hand hold- 
ing a burning heart, with the motto, “I give thee all! I keep 
back nothing for myself.” He had not been long in Paris 
before he abandoned his former studies, and gave himself 
wholly to the ministry. He preached with great power to 
private assemblies of the faithful, and closed every sermon with 
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that glorious annunciation: “If God be for us, who can be 
against us.”’ Amidst his devotion to his books, he was un- 
wearied in exhorting the multitude of disciples who filled the 
prisons, and in consoling and confirming them by his letters. 

It is of this man, at this period of his life, Dyer remarks, 
that he aspired to be the head of the Reformed party in France. 
This student, so shy and bashful that he had to be sought out 
by the faithful, and afterwards solicited by them to preach the 
Gospel, is charged with the silly ambition of desiring to be the 
chief of the Lutherans in his native land. He had before him 
in the Roman Church, as he declares in his letter to Sadolet, 
the brightest prospects of preferment. In the law, he stood 
already at the head of his profession in legal attainments, and 
saw, within his grasp, affluence, honor, station, and power. 
He rejects them all, the moment he receives Christ into his 
soul; and though retiring in his feelings and studious in his 
habits, he yields to the solicitations of the faithful, and enters 
at once upon the service of the gospel. If to lose all for Christ, 
and burn with a self-consuming flame to see the religion of 
Jesus triumph in France; if to expose himself to the perils of 
persecution and death in the proclamation of the Gospel ; if to 
renounce the fairest earthly prospects, and receive in exchange 
contempt and poverty and persecution; if these things, and 
such as these, constitute a just ground for the charge of ambi- 
tion, then was Calvin ambitious. 

His first essay as an author, was made at this time (1532). 
He published Seneca’s treatise, De Clementia, with a commen- 
tary-of his own, for the purpose of pointing out to Francis F. 
the better way in which a wise king should rule. Not long: 
after he wrote a discourse, full of evangelical truth, whith 
Nicholas Cop, the newly-elected rector of the Sorbonne, deli- 
vered before one of the largest and most intelligent assemblies 
in Paris, on one of the Catholic feast days. This awoke anew 
the spirit of persecution. Cop escaped to Basle, and Calvin 
fled into the south of France, where he was befriended by 
Margaret, the romantic Queen of Navarre, the sister of Fran- 
cis, and grandmother of Henry IV. A year after he ventured 
back to Paris, and, at the hazard of his life, offered to meet 
the heretical senators in a public discussion. In the next year, 
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(1534), after publishing his work on the ‘“Soul’s Sleep,” he 
left France and went to Basle. 

This was a period of distress and darkness in France for the 
Reformed. ‘Jacob Lefevre, the instructor and friend of Cal- 
vin, who prepared the way for him, by banishing the scholastic 
philosophy, expounding scripture, diffusing a knowledge of 
languages, and creating a love for new ideas,” was in exile at 
Strasbourg. Lambert, the Franciscan, had gone to Witten- 
berg; Bricgonet, Bishop of Meaux, had been humbled, and 
compelled to recant; Farel and Roussel had escaped into 
Switzerland; while Margaret the Queen of Navarre, saw the 
bloodhounds of the Sorbonne approaching every day near to 
her own residence. Francis I., exasperated by some placards 
against the mass, affixed to the doors of public buildings in 
Paris, instituted a solemn lustration. The image of St. Gene- 
vieve was carried round the city; while the king himself 
walked uncovered in the procession, accompanied by his three 
children, carrying white tapers. No less than six martyrs suf- 
fered in the flames during the procession. 

Calvin was now at Basle. This city had already a univer- 
sity, founded in 1459, and had become the favorite retreat of 
learned men. Here Erasmus had taken up his abode and re- 
ceived the great and the learned, who came hither to enjoy his 
society or pay him their homage. Simon Gryneeus lectured in 
the University on the Holy Scriptures and the old classic 
writers with great success. Wolfgang Capito, and Cicolampa- 
dius had already laid the foundation of the Reformation in this 
city. ° 

Calvin’s brief sojourn here of not more than two years, 
constitutes an era in his history and in that of the Reforma- 
tion. It was in this period he produced the first edition 
of his “Institutes.” He here wrote and published the work, 
which at once gave him a name famous throughout Europe, and 
placed him at the head of the Reformed Church in France and 
Switzerland. Calvin thus accounts for his writing it: “‘ When 
I was living obscure and unknown at Basle, aid when many 
pious men had been burned in France, and their execution had 
inspired the Germans with deep hatred and indignation, efforts 
were diligently made to quiet the feelings thus excited. For 
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this purpose false and wicked pamphlets were circulated, and 
in these it was asserted that the Anabaptists only, men of un- 
quict spirit, whose fanaticism threatened to destroy all social 
order, as well as religion, had been the sufferers. When I saw 
this was a mere court artifice, invented to conceal the shedding 
of the innocent blood of holy martyrs, by the lying pretence 
that they who suffered were utterly despicable ; and when I 
saw that, if this were not contradicted, the persecutors would 
continue to rage and massacre unchecked, I knew that my 
silence, or my not opposing myself with all my strength to 
their fury, would be treason to the cause of righteousness. 
This was the occasion which led to the publication of the ‘ In- 
stitutes.’ My first object was to free my brethren, whose death 
is precious in the sight of God, from a shameful slander ; my 
last was, as many more of our unhappy people were threatened 
with similar cruelties, to excite at least some feeling of pity 
and compassion for their sufferings in other nations. I did not, 
however, at that time, produce the large and laborious work 
which is now before the public, but a mere sketch of the de- 
sign.” Of this work we propose to say something in another 
Article. It is only necessary here to remark, that although 
this first edition was ‘but a mere sketch of his design,”’ yet its 
success was immediate and immense. Five years before, the 
Confession of Augsburg had been published. But, as yet, 
nothing in the way of a systematic and full development of the 
doctrines of the Reformation had been given to the world. 
The Anabaptists at Munster and the Libertines, had cast sus- 
picion upon the doctrines and tendencies of the Reformers. It 
was necessary there should be written a work, to which the 
persecuted followers of Christ could appeal, as a just represen- 
tation of their faith. The man for this work had now reached 
maturity. He had been trained in the ablest academies, by 
the ablest teachers. His intellect, originally strong, quick, and 
comprehensive, had received all the development which the 
science of that age could impart. The man himself had been 
taught spiritually of God, and disciplined thoroughly in the 
school of trial. Immediately this book is received with enthu- 
siasm all over the Protestant world. Not merely in Switzer- 
land and France, but throughout Germany, Holland and 
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Great Britain, it is hailed by the leaders of the Elect Host as 
most opportune, clear, and satisfactory. Paulus Thurius, a 
learned Hungarian, well expresses the feeling of multitudes, 
when he declared that, “since the writings of the apostles, 
the ages had brought forth nothing equal to it.”* The Sor- 
bonne raged against it, and burnt every copy they could in 
any way lay their hands upon. But it lived in spite of them, 
and went forth on its great mission, establishing the believers 
in England and Scotland, as well as on the Continent. Thus, 
at twenty-six years of age, had Calvin taken a position among 
the chief minds of that age, and exhibited an intellect, a piety 
and a power of execution, which exalted him to the side of 
Melancthon and Luther. 

It is remarkable, as an instance of the thoroughness with 
which Calvin had thought out his opinions, at this early period, 
that between the first and the far more elaborate last edition of 
this great work, there is scarcely any variation in the doctrines 
presented. The arrangement of the work is entirely changed, 
new chapters are added, and the original ones enlarged, but 
the great system which he early grasped, as that which ex- 
pressed the teachings of the word of God, remains the same. 
Beza says: ‘The doctrine which he held at first, he held to 
the last. He varied in nothing; a thing which can be said of 
very few theologians.’’ This, perhaps, is entirely too broad 
an assertion. But, so far as it expresses the early maturity of 
his views on faith and Christian discipline, and the wonderful 
tenacity with which he held to his opinions, it is in the main 
true. 

Early in the spring of 1536, Calvin left Basle and visited 
Renata, Duchess of Ferrara. In Italy the Reformation had 
commenced, and Ferrara was at this time its centre. The 
duchess, a daughter of Louis XII., and sister-in-law of Francis 
I., had become deeply imbued with the evangelical doctrines, 
and gathered around her a circle of kindred spirits. Calvin, 
however, had scarcely reached Ferrara, before the weak husband 
of the duchess, in concert with the inquisitor Oritz, expelled the 
Protestants from her court. Calvin, however, had time to become 


* Praeter apostolicas post Christi tempora chartas 
Huic peperere libro szecula nulla parem. 
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personally acquainted with her, and to lay the foundation of 
that influence which, by his correspondence, he continued to 
exert over her during his life. Renata held fast to the cause 
of Christian truth, amidst the temptations of a court, and the 
assaults of the Papacy. After the death of her husband she 
returned to France, and there boldly professed the Protestant 
faith until the day of her own departure. 

Calvin now turned his steps back to France. But here there 
was not a spot in which he could rest in peace. The blood- 
hounds of the Inquisition were unleashed. He was a man of 
rare mark; a foe the Sorbonne would have exulted to clutch. 
A thousand common opponents they would have despised. But 
Calvin was a host himself, whose life in France, or out of it, 
was destined to be a terror to the enemies, a quickening spirit 
to the friends of the Reformation. The Sorbonne and this man 
could not live together in the same country. This youth of 
twenty-seven had in him elements of grace and power sufficient 
to shake the hierarchy to the ground. Who can doubt what, 
with the divine blessing, would have been the result, if Calvin 
had found in Francis another Frederic of Saxony? Who can 
doubt but that France might have been saved her terrible bap- 
tisms of blood, and, in the first rank of Protestant nations, 
have illustrated a history glorious for the noblest forms of civil- 
ization and Christianity? But God had other lessons to teach 
the world through France, and another destiny for Calvin. 
He saw that for him there was no rest on his native soil; he 
knew that to stay there was just to offer himself up a victim, 
without reason or necessity, to the rage of Beda and Morin. 
He resolved to leave the land that thus cast him out. “ When 
they persecute you in this city, flee ye into another.” It was 
not the fear of death, but the desire to proclaim Christ by his 
life, that impelled him. Hastening to Noyon, he sold his pa- 
ternal estate, and with his brother Antony and sister Maria, 
bid farewell forever to the place of his birth. With what sad- 
ness and tears did this noble heart pass into exile! What 
pangs of suffering did it cost him to leave the land of his 
fathers a prey to the man of sin; her soil already wet with the 
blood of Christ’s witnesses; her noblest and ablest children 
thrust from her side, while she was entering upon that dark 
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career which, for three centuries, has made her the reproach of 
Christendom, her history the saddest picture in the annals of 
the world. ‘I am driven,” says he, in a hasty letter to a 
friend, “from the land of my birth; every step towards its 
boundaries costs me tears. Perhaps it is not permitted truth 
to dwell in France; so may it be perhaps with me; let her lot 
be mine.” ‘Take courage, noble heart! thy God is leading 
thee into a city of refuge, from which thy voice shall sound 
out not merely over France, but the world! 

It was Calvin’s purpose to retire to Basle, and then to Stras- 
bourg, and occupy himself in general labors for the Reformed 
Churches. But the war, in which Germany and France were 
now engaged, had closed the road leading directly to these 
points. He was compelled to pass into Switzerland by a cir- 
cuitous route, in consequence of which he took Geneva in his 
way. He designed spending but a single night in this city. 
Discovered by Farel, he was urged to remain and preach the 
gospel there. Calvin “ answered like a young man,” “that he 
would not bind himself to any one church, but would endeavor 
to be useful to all, wheresoever he might happen to be; that 
otherwise no time would be left him for his own improvement ; 
and that he was not one of those who could afford to be always 
giving, without ever receiving.” Farel, as if inspired, answer- 
ed with all the authority of a prophet, ‘‘ Now, I declare to you, 
in the name of the Almighty God, to you who only put forth 
your studies as a pretence, that if you will not help us to carry 
on this work of God, the curse of God will rest upon you, for 
you will be seeking your own honor rather than that of Christ.”’ 
Farel was a true prophet, and Calvin listened to him as if he 
spake the words of God. More than twenty years after, he 
tells us, in his preface to the Psalms, that this “ threatening of 
William Farel was as if God had seized him by his awful hand 
from heaven, and compelled him to renounce his intended 
journey.” Thenceforth Calvin’s name and fame were to be 
the chief glory of this ancient city. Montesquieu says, ‘‘ The 
Genevese ought to observe the day of his arrival as a festival.” 
No man in all its history, glorious as it is and resplendent with 
names of world-wide renown, exerted so lasting and happy an 
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influence over its destiny, or did so much to make it conspicuous 
and honorable. 

This city, numbering at this time not more than twenty 
thousand inhabitants, by its position and its history, was admi- 
rably adapted to become the metropolis of the Reformation. 
Situated on the western shore of Lake Leman, where the 
Rhone has its exodus, with Mont Blanc towering before it, and 
the clear waters of the lake at its feet, “the lofty houses tower- 
ing above the walls, and enclosed by the verdure of the glacis,”’ 
the city reposes in queenly beauty amidst the most beautiful 
and sublime scenery. Its history reaches back to the times of 
Cesar, when it formed one of the strongholds of the Allo- 
broges. Subsequently, destroyed by fire, it was rebuilt during 
the reign of Aurelian, and called by his name. The inhabi- 
tants embraced Christianity in the fourth century. It was at 
one time the capital of the kingdom of Burgundy, then attach- 
ed to the French monarchy, and still later transferred to the 
German empire. 

The power of the emperor in those days was exceedingly 
limited. Struggles arose between the local counts and the 
Bishop, in which, for the most part, the city sided with the 
latter, and the surrounding country with the former, who had 
their residence in the mountains. The government of the city 
had long been partially republican. At length the struggle 
assumed a triangular form, in which the popular party, the 
Bishop, and the Dukes of Saxony were the antagonistic par- 
ties. In 1526, by an alliance with Berne and Friburg, the 
Genevese became strong enough to resist the Duke. While, 
just after Farel’s visit in 1532, the Catholic Bishop, having car- 
ried off a young girl in the season of Lent, was expelled forever 
from the city. 

At this time the Reformation had made great progress in 
Switzerland. At Zurich, Zuingli had established the Protes- 
tant faith, and had already fallen by its banner in the battle of 
Cappel, in 1531. Basle and Berne had both been won over to 
the truth, while darkness still rested upon Geneva. It was not 
until 1535, that, under Farel and Viret, the Reformation ob- 
tained a permanent foothold in the city. 

Just at this juncture Calvin arrived. The Reformation had 
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fairly commenced; the Bishop had been finally expelled; the 
Duke of Saxony had been successfully resisted. But as yet 
the city was divided into factions, and in a state of political 
and religious chaos. He was received with immense enthusi- 
asm. Crowds flocked to St. Peter’s, the cathedral church, to 
hear him preach. He was immediately elected preacher and 
teacher of theology,* the latter of which only, he at that time 
accepted. 

The situation of things at Geneva made Calvin’s position 
one of great and increasing difficulty. The Reformation was 
as yet merely nominal. The people had thrown off the form 
of the Papacy, but the manners and morals, the ignorance and 
unholy passions which it had nourished, were still unchanged. 
“Lively and excitable, the Genevese citizen had till recently 
indulged in an almost unbounded license. He loved dancing 
and music, and, when the season allowed of it, enjoyed those 
amusements in the open air. The doors of numerous wine- 
shops lay always invitingly open; and in rainy weather, or 
to those whose dancing days were over, offered in addition to 
their liquor, the stimulus of a game of cards. Numerous holi- 
days, besides Sundays, released the wearied tradesman from 
his warehouse or his shop, to seek recreation in the form most 
agreeable to him. Masquerades and other mummeries were 
frequent.” The greatest dissoluteness of manners prevailed. 
Reckless gaming, drunkenness, adultery, blasphemy, and all 
sorts of vice and wickedness abounded. Prostitution was sanc- 
tioned by the authority of the state, and the public stews were 
placed under the superintendence of a woman elected by the 
council, and called the Reine du bordel. The registers abound 
with entries respecting the regulation of these pandemoniums. 
If the manners of the laity were corrupt, those of the clergy 
were as bad, or worse. The canons of St. Peter’s, whose office 
conferred upon them a share in the spiritual government of the 
city, were particularly notorious for their misconduct. They 
paraded their vices with so much effrontery, that in 1530 the 
Genevese refused to pay them the tithes, which were so un- 
blushingly applied to the purposes of debauchery; and they 


* “ Prof. of Sacred Literature,” Beza says. But Henry says, ‘ Teacher 
of Theology,” because there was yet no academy. 
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were obliged to solicit the interference of Friburgh, in order to 
obtain their money. Their ignorance was on a par with their 
profligacy ; and during the progress of the Reformation, the 
Genevese clergy publicly admitted before the Council, that they 
were not learned enough either to maintain or to refute the 
doctrine of the mass, and the authority of human traditions.’’* 

In this state of things, the first attempts at discipline by 
Farel were displeasing to the people. Meanwhile, however, 
Calvin had begun his great work with his accustomed vigor 
and decision. The Anabaptists had made a lodgment in 
Geneva, and created a party adverse to the new ministers. 
Calvin met them, and in public discussion overwhelmed them 
with argument and fairly drove them from the city. Peter 
Caroli, a renegade teacher, sought to destroy their influence 
by public accusations of heresy. Ie, too, was defeated, and 
left the city. 

Secretly, however, there arose a powerful party of inde- 
pendents and libertines, who struggled fiercely against the dis- 
cipline of the Reformers. The ministers sought for a thorough 
moral reformation. The council, in accordance with their 
wishes, forbade many amusements which tended to the corrup- 
tion of manners. ‘A card player was put in the pillory, with 
his pack of cards about his neck. A man guilty of adultery 
was sentenced to banishment for a year, and paraded through 
the city with the woman who shared his guilt, by the common 
hangman.” These measures awakened bitter opposition, and a 
party was formed expressly to put down the ministers. They 
succeeded at length in arraying the council against them, and 
in securing the passage of resolutions which virtually subjected 
the Church to the State in matters purely religious. Calvin 
and Farel resisted, and took a decided stand against the coun- 
cil. ‘They declared they would not administer the Sacrament 
of the Supper in a city which would not submit itself to any 
kind of church discipline.” They took their stand on two 
principles which enter into and give character to Calvin’s whole 
system of church discipline: First, the duty “of excluding 
from the Lord’s Supper, those who, according to the judgment 
of the Church, appear unworthy of the privilege; and secondly, 
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of not allowing the Church to be subject to the State in matters 
which concern religion.” 

Calvin and Farel were summarily expelled from the city. 
“Let it be; it is better to serve God than man,” was their 
noble answer. Calvin retired to Strasbourg. This was in 1538, 
Here Bucer and Capito labored, and here Calvin was persuaded 
to take part with them as a teacher of theology in their newly 
established high schools. He also gathered in this city a French 
congregation, and during his residence entered the marriage 
state. He lectured or preached every day; composed his cele- 
brated answer to Cardinal Sadolet; took part in several diets; 
extended his acquaintance among the Lutherans, and bore a con- 
Spicuous part as a wise counsellor in most of the measures 
adopted for the advancement of the Reformation. 

But, with all this labor and responsibility upon him, Stras- 
bourg was, in comparison with Geneva, a place of repose and 
quiet. His residence here had a most decisive influence on his 
after usefulness. The pride of intellectual power, so natural to 
a young man, was humbled. He felt himself driven to a more 
perfect dependence on God. Retiring within himself, he sounded 
the depths of his own weakness and corruption, and felt more 
than ever the power and the preciousness of the Redemption of 
Jesus. This was his Patmos, where he received new revelations 
of divine truth. It was in this retirement he prepared himself 
for those energetical labors which occupied most of the remain- 
der of his life. The great commentator, whose lucid expositions 
of God’s word were to instruct millions in after days, was 
formed, if not created, at Strasbourg. This brief retirement 
from the strifes and fierce antagonism of Geneva, gave depth 
to his piety, expansion to his intellect, and enriched his whole 
nature with a new power of thought. When recalled by the 
now humbled and repentant Genevese, he carried back with 
him a richer Christian experience, a judgment wiser and more 
cautious, and a capacity for influence greatly increased. 

This event occurred in 1541. He shrank at first from a re- 
sumption of his former charge. His fears suggested excuses 
for not returning. And when at last duty and faith prevailed, 
he exclaims, ‘But with how much sorrow! with how many 
tears! with what anguish!’ He loved his flock at Geneva so 
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dearly, that to save them “he was ready to resign life itself,” 
yet to assume again those fearful ministerial responsibilities 
and enter again upon the great work of renovating that pol- 
luted city, was a trial terrible to his now humbled nature. 

His return was a triumph, not of man, but of God. He 
would not go back alone; Farel who had shared in his exile, 
must also share in his recall. This bold and heroic Reformer 
remained but for a season. After a brief visit he returned to 
his flock at Neufchatel. 

Calvin was now 32 years old. His shrinking and timid nature 
had been strengthened by the fierce storms which had beat upon 
him. His intellect was in a state of great maturity and fruit- 
fulness. His domestic life had been settled by a most happy 
marriage. His Christian character had developed quietly and 
nobly, and completed his preparation for the great work he was 
to perform. His mission was now one of peace and order; the 
building up of the Church out of the chaotic wreck of the papacy ; 
the setting forth the grand system of Christian doctrine, and 
the exposition of the living Word. 

He first turned his attention to the subject of discipline ; 
while at Strasbourg his views on this subject had been more 
fully matured, and the exposition of them in his Institutes pre- 
pared. Ife first of all requested of the council the appoint- 
ment of representatives, who should act with the pastor in the 
administration of discipline. This constitutes one of the chief 
principles of that pure Presbyterianism which he sought to re- 
establish, according to the original constitution of the primitive 
Church. In connection with the parity of the clergy, it formed 
a direct contrast to the practice of the Roman Church. It 
gave to the Church itself the power of discipline in the most 
efficient form. He made those lay elders subject to an annual 
election, and ordained that they should always outnumber the 
pastors. The clergy were stripped at once of that power which 
had rendered them, at times, the most formidable opponents of 
spiritual freedom. A court was constituted by the people them- 
selves, the most efficient of all bodies for the administration of 
church government. Much of Calvin’s success, in the restora- 
tion of order, and the constitution of a pure church, amidst the 
abounding licentiousness and rebellious elements still powerful 
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at Geneva, is due to his system of church discipline. He put 
the burden of its administration off from himself and his col- 
leagues upon the consistory, in which the laymen were double 
the clergy. He placed between the pastors and the shafts of 
the evil-minded and the profligate, a body of wise and efficient 
laymen. He secured wiser and more thorough action, by enlist- 
ing in the work men moving among the people, and conversant 
with all their prejudices, feelings and opinions. This system, 
which for its simplicity, efficiency and freedom, commended 
itself at once, soon spread through all the Reformed Churches 
in Switzerland, France and Holland, entered England, and 
became dominant in Scotland. 

It is just at this point the Lutheran Church had failed. 
Justification by faith was then the grand doctrine which Luther 
made the article of a standing or a falling church. But the 
Church that fails in discipline, that flings open the Sacrament 
to all comers, that lays aside the true authority of the keys, 
may have a creed the most orthodox, and catechism the most 
admirable, as expositions of Christian doctrine, yet will she 
utterly lose her purity, and become a degenerate mass of for- 
mality and corruption. It is in this point of view that the 
Protestant world owe to Calvin a debt of gratitude, for the 
restoration of discipline to the Christian Church, not at all in- 
ferior to that which belongs to the mighty and heroic Reformer 
who re-established the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, 
and lifted up on high the truth of salvation solely by the blood 
and death of Jesus Christ. In this little republic of Geneva, 
did this man, all unconscious of the vast results he was working 
out, introduce the idea, the form and the most efficient machine 
of Church discipline. He drew lines of cireumvallation around 
the Lord’s table, and guarded the approach to it with a jealous 
eye. 

The defect of his arrangement consisted in committing to 
the State the power of electing the consistory. His beau-ideal 
of a State was that of a theocracy, in which the civil and the 
religious departments acted as checks upon each other, while 
both acknowledged the same ultimate authority, and followed 
the same general rule. This connection of Church and State 
was common to the Protestantism of that age. It was the 
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nporoy Jevd0s Of the Reformation. It has been the source of 
evils manifold, in both Church and State. The union never has 
existed long without bringing forth evil. Geneva itself, in 
these later days, is a witness to this truth. 

But with this exception—which indeed for a time rather 
aided the Evangelical religion—the system of Presbytery, as 
worked by Calvin, had a most happy influence in reducing the 
chaotic mass to order, and in establishing a well ordered Chris- 
tian society. John Knox, who spent two years here during 
the reign of bloody Mary, thus writes in 1557, “In my heart 
I could have wished it might please God to guide and conduct 
yourself to this place, where, I neither fear nor shame to say, 
is the most perfect school of Christ that ever was in the earth 
since the days of the Apostles. In other places I confess Christ 
to be truly preached, but manners and religion, or sinners re- 
formed, I have not yet seen in any other place beside.”* In 
1685, more than one hundred years after Calvin’s death, Bishop 
Burnet visited Geneva. His eulogy of this little State is too 
long for us to quote. He says, that Geneva has so many good 
constitutions in it, that the greatest may justly learn of it. He 
praises their good works, their justice and good faith, the ex- 
alted character of their ministers, the extent to which learning 
was diffused among all classes of citizens, their public morality 
and general civility. Let these encomiums on Geneva be com- 
pared with the description given of its state and manners under 
the papacy, and the contrast is a glorious vindication of the 
efficacy of Calvin’s influence, and the working of his system. 

Within the limits assigned to us, it will not be possible to 
describe minutely the phases of Calvin’s life and work, during 
the twenty-eight years that he labored at Geneva. He esta- 
blished the academy in which Beza and Turretin afterwards 
lectured, and which for a long period furnished preachers and 
pastors for the Reformed Churches. 

His “‘ Institutes,’ he elaborated in successive editions until 
it assumed its present completeness. He labored with extraor- 
dinary diligence at his Commentaries, until the close of life. 
He wrote in defence of the Reformed doctrines, and for the 
encouragement of the faithful, tracts which would fill volumes. 


* Letters, p. 377. 
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The churches of Reformed faith, everywhere in Europe, looked 
up to him for advice and assistance. He was poor and rejoiced 
in his poverty, while he made many rich. The great theologian 
and Reformer, whose mind has impressed itself deeply upon the 
whole Protestant Church, lived in an obscure house, and on a 
salary that was barely sufficient to supply the usual necessaries 
of life. ‘His pay consisted of fifty dollars, twelve measures of 
corn, two tuns of wine and a dwelling house.” To this some 
additions were made afterwards. 

After his return, ‘he preached every day during each alter- 
nate week; thrice a week he gave lectures in theology; presided 
in the consistory on Thursday; and every Friday, at the meetings 
for scriptural discussion held in St. Peter’s Church, delivered 
almost a complete lecture. When it was not his week to preach, 
he had his works brought to him in bed, at five or six o’clock 
in the morning, and dictated to an amanuensis.”’* 

Florimond de Raimond, the Catholic, says of him: ‘“ With a 
body dry and attenuated, he had a mind ever grave and vigor- 
ous; ready for service, always prepared for attacks. He fasted 
greatly in his youth; never seeking society, but always retired, 
Calvin had hardly an equal. He was so assiduous in com- 
pleting his ‘Institutes’ that he passed whole nights without 
sleeping, and days without eating.’ + 

In the university he had, while yet a youth, by severe study 
without exercise, laid the foundation for various diseases that 
troubled him through life, and brought him prematurely to the 
grave. But so intense was his enthusiasm, so earnest his spirit, 
so entirely did he give himself to the work of the ministry, 
that few men have ever lived who in the same time have ac- 
complished so much for the Church of Christ. 

If we view Calvin as a writer, we see a master forging the 
links of thought and giving them a form admirable for strength, 
clearness and beauty. His Latin is Ciceronian in its purity 
and its vigor. He gave to his native tongue an elegance and a 
force which contributed essentially to its present purity. It 
has been objected that he indulged in invective. But this was 
the manner of his time. Personalities were interwoven with 
purely doctrinal discussion. Erasmus, the most elegant writer 
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of his age, uses language that would scarcely be tolerated now. 
Melancthon, with his mild and womanly nature, was more than 
most men of that day free from this excess. But how many 
Melancthons would it have taken to have wrought out the 
Reformation?  Zuingli, the ardent; Farel, the impetuous; 
(Ecolampadius, the patriot; Viret, the winning and gentle; 
Bullinger, Beza and Bucer, all indulge in the same style of dis- 
course. Luther himself exceeded the rest in the abusive epi- 
thets he heaped upon his adversaries. There is a fashion in 
writing and in controversy, as well as in the cut of a man’s 
clothes. And it is saying but little for us that in the progress 
of three centuries, amidst the refinements of peace and the quiet 
possession of the gospel, we have attained a polite style of lite- 
rary warfare, and have learned how to assail error and errorists 
with gloved hands. 

Of Calvin’s married life we know little. His wife, Julette 
De Bures, was, according to Beza, “a worthy, noble, well-read 
person,” a fit companion for the Reformer amidst the stormy 
period in which he lived. The notices which he has left of her 
are always pleasing. He calls her ‘“‘singularis exempli foemina.”’ 
Soon after the death of his infant son, the only child he ever 
had, he writes to Viret: “‘ Greet all the brethren, and also your 
aunt and wife, to whom my wife sends her best thanks for the 
friendly and holy consolation which they have rendered her. 
She could only write by means of another, and even to dictate 
a letter would be painful to her. The Lord has indeed inflicted 
a grievous wound upon us by the loss of our little son, and we 
feel it bitterly. But he is a Father and knows what is neces- 
sary for his children.” This happy union lasted for nine years. 
She died in 1549. Then he unbosomed his heart to Viret in a 
long epistle, in which he gives an account of her triumphant 
death. His agony for a time was almost insupportable. Even 
after seven years had gone by, he recurs to his loss with the 
deepest emotion. The childless and widowed man, ceased to 
look to this world for consolation. He looked forward with 
hope to the better world and anticipates a reunion there with 
the loved and lost. 

His heart was formed for friendship, and his friends clung to 
him with passionate affection. Farel, Viret, Melancthon were 
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very dear to him. Of Melancthon, after his decease, he thus 
writes :—‘* O Philip Melancthon, to thee I address myself, to 
thee who art now living in the presence of God with Jesus 
Christ, and there awaitest us, till death shall unite us in the 
enjoyment of that divine peace. A hundred times hast thou 
said to me, when, weary with so much labor, and oppressed 
with so many burdens, thou laidst thy head upon my heart, 
‘God grant that I may now die!’ But I, on my side, have 
also a thousand times wished that we had the happiness to live 
together.” 

With Farel and Viret he maintained, from the first hour of 
his acquaintance, an unbroken friendship and intimacy rarely 
surpassed. In mental characteristics they differed widely. 
“ Farel excelled in a certain sublimity of mind, so that nobody 
could either hear his thunders without trembling, or listen to 
his most fervent prayers without feeling almost as it were 
carried up to heaven. Viret possessed such winning eloquence, 
that his entranced audience hung upon his lips. Calvin never 
spoke without filling the mind of the hearer with most weighty 
sentiment.”* They were both his seniors, Farel indeed by some 
twenty-five years. Associated together, either at Geneva, as co- 
pastors, or, when occupying different fields, as co-laborers in the 
same great Reformation, their union and affection continued to 
the close of Calvin’s life. He thought that he perceived in them 
qualities superior to those which he himself possessed. Farel’s 
boldness, decision, and martyr-spirit called forth his wonder and 
admiration. ‘To him and Viret he unbosomed his whole heart. 
His letters are as remarkable for their transparent simplicity, 
as for their trusting confidence. Beza, who wrote his life, and 
who, Dr. Henry thinks, “surpassed him in learning and elo- 
quence,’’ was his associate in the new academy at Geneva, and 
had every opportunity of studying his character. He not only 
admired the greatness of Calvin, but loved him ardently as a 
friend. John Von Spina, after his conversion, had an inter- 
view with the Reformer. Shortly after he thus pours out his 
heart. ‘ Mine eyes were fixed upon your countenance as long 
as my companions would allow. Their society now became 
bitter and intolerable to me. I was still far from satisfied. In 
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the interview which you granted me, short as it was, you had 
inspired me, by that mysterious power which seemed to breathe 
in your discourse and words, with a veneration which could not 
be surpassed. I am troubled, from hour to hour, with that 
desire to see you again which arose in my mind as you bade me 
farewell. And I hope my soul will not rest, till the Lord has 
united me to you in the bonds of eternal friendship.” “ They 
praised,” and loved him most, “who knew him best.” His 
house was thronged with visitors from all parts of the Protestant 
world, eager to enjoy his friendship and listen to his counsels. 
Knox, and the translators of the “‘Geneva Bible,’ and scores 
of Puritan reformers, when driven from England by the per- 
secution of bloody Mary, found a home at Geneva under the 
protection of Calvin. Thousands of French refugees, hastening 
away from the terror and the sword that overtook the Protest- 
ants in their native land, were received at Geneva with open 
arms. Calvin ministered to their wants, and stood between 
them and the jealous hostility of the council. He maintained 
a wide and varied correspondence, both of business and friend- 
ship, with the pious on the continent and in Great Britain. 
Deprived of children, widowed in marriage, he gave to his 
friends and the Church of Christ, the warm affections which 
others lavish on their kindred. Few men have ever lived, who 
loved more ardently or inspired in turn a more intense affection. 
If his striking and bold characteristics created the deepest 
hatred in those who loved not his cause or the pure truth of 
God, they were so pervaded by a noble and generous nature 
as to create an equally enthusiastic affection on the part of those 
who had embraced the truth. He was not merely admired by 
his friends for the grand and solid qualities of his intellect. 
Beneath all these, and surrounding them, were tender and kind 
affections that won the hearts of those who had access to his 
society, and sympathized with the great truths it was his mis- 
sion to establish. To distant spectators, who saw only his mas- 
sive intellect in his profound and boldly developed system of 
faith, he appeared like that Mount Blanc, whose glittering sum- 
mits, rugged, and cold, and lofty, create in the mind of the 
beholder the emotion of awe and the feeling of the sublime. 
But to those who approached nearer and witnessed his simplicity, 
VoL, I11.—27 
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his benevolence, his single-hearted devotion to the cause of 
Jesus, his appreciation of Christian excellence and all noble 
qualities in those associated with him, his profound humility, 
his love of truth, his forbearance towards those whom he re- 
garded as not wilfully in error, his kindness of spirit toward 
those who sought him for counsel and comfort, the feeling of 
awe became blended with softer and warmer emotions, and the 
majesty of the sublime mount associated with itself the vine- 
yards, gardens, and flowers that flourished and bloomed in its 
lovely valleys, and spread the attractions of Eden around its 
base. 

Calvin was not naturally a man of war. Unlike Farel, whose 
bold and impetuous spirit seemed to be most at home amidst 
the tumult of contending forces, he rather shrank from contro- 
versy, and was only driven to it by a stern sense of duty. The 
confusion and the strife in which his first residence in Geneva 
involved him, inspired him with an almost invincible repugnance 
to undertaking the pastoral office again in that city. He found 
in Strasbourg a congenial repose; a harbor from which he 
dreaded again to sail forth upon the tempest-tost ocean. Yet, 
in spite of this love of retirement, he was driven by the force 
of duty to engage in controversies with the opponents and the 
friends of the Reformation, to as great an extent as any man 
of that age. The mighty movement which gave the Bible to 
the people, burst the fetters in which mind had been so long 
chained and brought men forth from the dungeon into the light 
of day. Dazzled often, rather than enlightened, multitudes em- 
braced the most outrageous errors, and sought a license for base 
passions, in the yet unregulated freedom of opinion. It was 
the home for the mad revelry of error. The Reformation, iden- 
tified by its foes with this malignant, brood of heresies, demanded 
of its leaders the fullest vindication. 

Meanwhile, among the Reformers themselves, there had sprung 
up a controversy on points not at all vital to the great system 
they mutually held, which not only threatened disaster, but 
which ultimately set back the Reformation three hundred years. 
Calvin, as the foremost man in the Reformed Church, was com- 
pelled to appear frequently in defence of the truth. Jew iacn 
have ever lived who saw the truth more clearly or loved it more 
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intensely. He could not bear to see it trodden in the mire. 
He could not bear patiently with those malignants whose aim 
it was to cast down the gospel, and on its ruins rear a temple 
within which the pride and lust of man might worship. He 
expressed his abhorrence in terms vehement and almost fierce. 
He handles these despisers of the truth as ruffians and outlaws 
from the realm of charity. He crushes them with his ponder- 
ous logic, and then heaps upon them the most tremendous in- 
vective. He treats the enemies of the truth as the enemies 
of God, and brands their errors, in the sight of all men, as the 
products of the pit. 

But in respect to all the many personal assaults against himself, 
and in regard to the difficulties which separated the Reformers 
themselves, his manner is greatly different. He comprehends 
at once the distinction between the substantial and the non- 
essential. He deprecates divisions, and is ever ready to sur- 
render matters indifferent. Of all his colleagues, at the time 
of his banishment-from Geneva, he evinced the greatest liber- 
ality in the tolerance of those things which did not affect the 
essential of Christian faith and discipline. Schism and seces- 
sion in Christ’s Church, he regarded as crimes of no ordinary 
magnitude. He labored for peace. In the great controversy, 
“De Cena,” which divided the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches and exerted so disastrous an influence upon the cause 
of true religion, he labored with all the strength of his great 
intellect and earnest soul to harmonize the parties on a com- 
mon platform. His letter to Luther is one of the most beau- 
tiful exhibitions of childlike veneration and tenderness, which 
one so gifted, so admired himself, manifests towards one who 
might be supposed to be his rival and opponent, to be found in 
all history. Nothing gave him deeper pain, or wounded more 
severely his sensitive heart, than the polemic zeal of those who 
sought to set these churches at variance. 

It was in the midst of this controversy, in 1560, that Melanc- 
thon, who on this as on most other points of doctrine agreed 
substantially with Calvin, died. ‘ Wearied with labor, oppressed 
with many cares,” the mild and gentle Christian, the learned 
scholar and profound theologian, went to his rest. He left 
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Calvin alone in the field, to struggle for peace and harmony 
until the last. His end was not far off. 

Without dwelling here on that event, which, more than any 
other, has been used by Calvin’s enemies to blacken his fair fame 
—the burning of Servetus—and reserving the remarks we 
have to make in vindication of his character from the aspersions 
which even Protestants have cast upon it, for another Article, 
we hasten to the close. 

He had labored after his return to Geneva, for nearly a 
quarter of a century, in the unselfish and noble work of build- 
ing up the kingdom of God, there and abroad. He had met 
with obstinate and violent opposition for years, in Geneva itself. 
But at length his sagacity, his courage, his simple piety, his 
caution, and his zeal, won the victory. His system of disci- 
pline became firmly established and thoroughly interwoven with 
the republican constitution of the little state. 

He had engaged, even to the last, in controversy with false 
friends in the Church and enemies without. «But each year the 
circle of his influence widened and the power of it deepened. 
He became the centre towards which thousands turned their 
eyes in affection and confidence. He corresponded with princes 
and peasants, and cheered on the martyrs amidst their antici- 
pated baptism of fire. He labored to build up a Church at 
Geneva, asif that were his only work. He gave himself to the 
writing of Commentaries and the instruction of students in 
theology, as if that were his great business. He wrote in illus- 
tration and defence of the Reformation, as if that alone were 
his chief task. He corresponded with multitudes abroad and 
counseled crowds who sought him at home, as if that were the 
grand duty of his life. His love of truth, of the Church, and 
of the Saviour, wrought in him a courage most heroic, a zeal 
the most consuming, and impelled to labors which seem to us 
at this day, almost superhuman. 

As life drew towards its close, “that childlike trust in God, 
and invincible faith in prayer,” for which he had all along been 
remarkable, revealed themselves still more fully. ‘He became 
remarkably soft and gentle; he strove to offend no one, and 
exhibited an unfailing hope in a better life, which he expressed 
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in short, soul-felt prayers.”’ Unlike Luther, he never sank into 
such depths of darkness, and never rose to such heights of im- 
passioned joy. His temperament was calmer; his spirit more 
habitually serene. Sickness and wasting study, and life’s sea 
of trouble, had combined to exhaust the energies of his body, 
but his soul seemed to burn with a holier flame and be instinct 
with a celestial vitality. To the last he studied the Scriptures 
and dictated his thoughts upon them. Amidst the severest suf- 
ferings, when his brethren besought him to suspend these labors, 
at least during his sickness, he mildly answered, “‘ Would you 
that the Lord should find me idle when he comes ?” 

Early in 1564, it became evident that this precious soul was 
soon to leave the world. “On the 2d of April,” says Beza, 
“it being Easter-day, he was carried to church in a chair. He 
remained during the whole sermon, and received the sacrament 
from my hand. He even joined the congregation, though with 
a trembling voice, in the last hymn, ‘ Lord, let thy servant de- 
part in peace,’ and looking at the countenance of the departing 
one, easily might we discover the signs of Christian joyfulness.” 

On the 25th of the same month, he made his will, in which, 
after giving thanks to God for his conversion, and testifying 
his belief in the Gospel, and praying that he “may be so puri- 
fied and washed by the blood of the great Redeemer, shed for 
the sins of mankind, that he might be able to stand before 
his judgment seat, and bear his image on him,” he disposes of 
his estate, amounting altogether to less than three hundred 
dollars. 

On the 30th, he had a final interview with the four Syndics 
and the members of the Council. They went in solemn pro- 
cession from the council-chambers to his house, where he gave 
them a solemn address, full of instruction and grateful recol- 
lections of the goodness of God to him and to them. Few 
scenes in this world’s history are more deeply instructing and 
tender than this last interview of Calvin with the government 
of the city in which he labored so long, and with such manifest 
tokens of the divine blessing. After his address he prayed for 
them, and “then offered his right hand to all present, and left 
them deeply affected and shedding floods of tears, as if taking 
their last leave of a father.” 
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On the 28th of April, two days previous, he had addressed all 
the ministers of the Genevese territory assembled at his house. 
He spoke to them of his affection for them; recounts the suc- 
cess the Lord had granted his cause in that region, and bid 
them farewell. ‘We went from him,” says Beza, “with very 
heavy hearts and wet eyes.” 

Early in May, having learnt that Farel designed to visit him 
ere he departed, he wrote to him in Latin:—“ Farewell, my 
best and most faithful brother; since it is God’s will that you 
should survive me, live in the constant recollection of our union, 
which, in so far as it was useful to the Church of God, will still 
bear for us abiding fruit in heaven. I wish you not to fatigue 
yourself on my account. My breath is weak, and I continually 
expect it to leave me. It is enough for me that I live and die 
in Christ, who is gain to his people both in life and in death. . 
Once more farewell, with the brethren. Geneva, May 2d, 
1564.” Farel, now seventy-five years old and feeble, came 
nevertheless to bid him personally farewell, and then returned 
to Neuchatel, where he shortly after departed to his rest. 

His sufferings were extreme, but his soul was all peace. In 
his agony he exclaimed in the words of David, “Lord, I opened 
not my mouth, for it wasthy doing.” ‘Thou dost sorely afflict 
me, O Lord, but it is consolation enough for me, and I suffer it 
willingly, since it is thine hand.” Multitudes thronged to see 
him and express their sympathy. He desired them to be told, 
“that he would rather have his friends pray for him, than afflict 
themselves with the sight of his sufferings.” 

At length the time of his departure had come. It was on 
the evening of the 27th of May, when the sun, descending in 
the west, still lingered on the glorious summit of Mount Blane, 
while the twilight in its stillness rested upon city and lake and 
the surrounding country, that this man of God left the world. 
The event, though long expected, filled the city with mourning. 
The State and the Church wept together. The inhabitants 
crowded to gaze upon his emaciated countenance and lingered 
long in tears by his cold remains. Without pomp or parade 
he was conveyed to his grave. No stone marks the spot where 
sleeps the dust of one of the greatest of men and most noble 
of confessors. He wished to illustrate in death the simplicity 
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and humility he inculcated in life. The tears of a bereaved 
people were his eulogy; his works his monument; and the 
thousands he guided to Christ and confirmed in the faith, his 
crown of rejoicing on high. 





ARTICLE IV. 


The First Church in Newark. Historical Discourses, relating to the 
First Presbyterian Church in Newark, N. J., originally delivered 
to the Congregation of that Church, during the month of January, 
1851. By Jonaruan F. Stearns, D. D., Pastor of the Church. 


Ir is with no ordinary degree of satisfaction that we have 
read this history of “the oldest fully organized Church of 
Christ, of any denomination, within the State of New Jersey.” 
Every page contains proof that the author has been careful 
to find out and present facts, drawn from more reliable sources 
than the imagination. For this kind of literary labor Dr. 
Stearns has some peculiar qualifications. His mind has a 
strong affinity for the truthful. His powers of analysis and 
comparison are strong and clear. He has unbending perse- 
verance and patience, so that he could hunt up a date at the 
“cost of days of toil,” “through volumes, pamphlets, records, 
and obscure manuscripts,” and wait from 1851 to 1854, in 
order to issue as reliable a history as the material within his 
reach would allow. Withal we like the plain, lively, and per- 
spicuous style of this book, so much in keeping with the character 
of its author. 

New Jersey has a history, but until within a few years Jer- 
seymen have been sad delinquents in reference to it, allowing 
many a precious relic to be destroyed, and much, deserving of 
remembrance, to be forgotten. Early settled by men of more 
_than ordinary worth, and during several years the battle ground 
of the Revolution, New Jersey should have been inspired with 
a generous enthusiasm to preserve everything which could 
serve to illustrate her own history and keep in affectionate re- 
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membrance her noble pioneers. Yet we know that very many 
venerable papers have perished from sheer carelessness, or igno- 
rance of their value. But in 1845 the New Jersey Historical 
Society was formed, out of the very best talent in the State, 
and thus far it has prosecuted a labor of love, with marked suc- 
cess. Its able and enthusiastic corresponding secretary, William 
A. Whitehead, Esq., has written a careful and minute history 
of “‘East Jersey under the Proprietors,” the safest authority 
within our knowledge in most matters pertaining to that his- 
tory. In addition to this, Mr. W. has furnished a number of 
able papers on other points connected with the history of 
the State, besides editing the valuable Quarterly of the Society. 
Under the same auspices, in 1847, Judge Wm. A. Duer fur- 
nished a Life of Lord Stirling. In 1848, the influence of the 
same Society led the Legislature to publish ‘“ Selections from 
the Correspondence of the Executive of New Jersey, from 1776 
to 1786.” In 1849, the Society published “the provincial 
Courts of New Jersey, with Sketches of the Bench and Bar,” 
by R. S. Field, Esq., a valuable and very readable book. In 
1852 appeared “ the Papers of Lewis Morris, Governor of the 
Province of New Jersey, from 1738 to 1746,” a book invalu- 
able to the right understanding of the history of the province 
during that period. Besides these more extended works, the 
Society has printed in its Quarterly, valuable discourses from 
Charles King, Esq. of Columbia College, Dr. Miller, President 
Frelinghuysen, Chief Justice Hornblower and others, and care- 
fully compiled papers, such as the “ Pennsylvania Insurrection 
in 1794,” by Dr. Carnahan ; “ Review of the trial of Rev. Mr. 
Tennant, in 1742,” by R. S. Field, Esq.; “the Hollanders in 
New Jersey,” by Dr. Messler; ‘“‘ Memoir of Rev. James Cald- 
well,” by Dr. Murray, “ Biographical Sketch of Gov. Wm. 
Franklin,” by Wm. A. Whitehead, Esq., etc. etc., together with 
journals, letters, etc., furnishing a very valuable collection of 
materials for history which might otherwise have perished. “It 
is an honorable instinct that prompts men to perpetuate the 
memory of their forefathers, and to preserve from the decay 
which overtakes all physical nature, those acts and counsels, 
which, springing from and informed by the soul, are, like it, 
capable of immortality.” 
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Since the formation of this Society a number of valuable 
pamphlet histories of particular localities and organizations 
have also been published, showing that the zeal for finding and 
garnering what is left of the remote past, is beginning to be a 
popular feeling. Of these we have seen none which seems to 
us more valuable than that which Dr. Stearns has just given 
to the public. The history of this venerable Church is one of 
such interest that we propose to glance briefly at it, using the 
researches of the author of this book freely, and such other 
as we may have at hand. 

The arbitrary consolidation, by a royal charter, of the colo- 
nies of Connecticut and New Haven into the one Province of 
Connecticut “ was exceedingly offensive” to the people of the 
New Haven Colony, and was the cause which led some resolute 
spirits to remove to the banks of the Passaic. Believing that 
their religious rights were endangered by the “ half-way cove- 
nant,” which “ was highly approved and likely to be recognized 
as authority, by the Government of Connecticut,” a principle 
which disturbed “that animating vision, which continually 
floated before the mind of the Puritan emigrant, to found a 
Church upon pure principles, and a State, which, though sepa- 
rate in its jurisdiction, should act in perfect harmony with the 
Church, and be governed in all its procedures by the rules of 
God’s Holy Word,”’ a number of persons in the New Haven 
Colony resolved to emigrate to New Jersey, at that time a 
wilderness. They purchased a tract of land on the Passaic, of 
the Proprietors and also of the Indians. The object of their 
colonization, they declared to be that “ they may endeavor the 
carrying on of spiritual concernments, as also of civil and town 
affairs, according to God and a godly government there to be 
settled by them and their associates.” It was a ‘ fundamental 
agreement” with them “to provide with all care and diligence 
for the maintenance of the purity of religion.” Much has been 
said of the “two fundamental agreements touching their in- 
tended design,” in which the Newark colonists entered, as 
being “in accordance with the spirit of sectarianism and in- 
tolerance which then so generally prevailed among the Puritans 
of New England,’’* but we take a different view of the facts. 

* Whitehead’s East Jersey, p. 44. 
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“The settlement of Newark, in the years 1666 and 1667, was 
probably the last attempt to realize the noble dream of the old 
Puritan emigrants. The restrictions they adopted, with all the 
measures consequent thereon, betray no particle of the spirit 
of bigotry and fanaticism. They were measures, not of oppres- 
sion, but of simple self-protection; and as we hear of no dis- 
sentient voices in the whole band, it may be fairly presumed 
that they were equally in accordance with the views of those 
who were excluded from the power of government, as of those 
who were included. The simple design of their authors was to 
prevent an enterprize on which they had set their hearts, and 
for whose success they were willing to make large sacrifices, 
from being frustrated in the beginning, by passing under the 
control of those who could have no sympathy with its aims. 
Hence, while they confined the power of office, and even the 
elective franchise to church members, they added in the very 
same instrument, ‘though all others, admitted to be planters, 
have right to their proper inheritances, and do and shall enjoy 
all other civil and religious privileges.’”’* While we may ad- 
mit that this plan cannot be realized, and therefore that it was, 


politically speaking, unsuitable, we yet recognize the yearning 


2? 


after “a millennium,” in which the Church and the State 
should be, if not synonymous, yet supplementary and harmoni- 
ous. If the sturdy fathers of Newark did fail to realize the 
permanence of their darling idea of “a godly government,” 
we will honor the sincerity and self-sacrifice they displayed in 
the attempt. To their praise let it be said, that they carried 
out their principles with such a regard to the rights of all, that 
we have yet to peruse one contemporaneous complaint of injus- 
tice from their enforcement. From 1666 to 1685, the period 
of the practical existence of the ‘two fundamental principles,” 
the affairs of the Newark colony were administered with singu- 
lar purity and wisdom, realizing as perfect an equality of bur- 
dens and privileges as history has any where preserved. 

The second of these “fundamental agreements” is in the 
words: “we shall, with care and diligence, provide for the 
maintenance of the purity of religion professed in THE CoN- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHES.” The first pastor was Abraham 


* Stearns’ First Church, p. 15. 
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Pierson, of whom Cotton Mather says, “‘ wherever he came, he 
shone,” and whom the elder Winthrop pronounced “a godly, 
learned man.”’* THis opinions were the type of those held by 
his people, and for twenty years he and they had tried their 
principles on Long Island until they abandoned the place, at 
great sacrifice, for the same reasons which led to their coloniza- 
tion at Newark. From the same high motives he removed a 
second time to an unbroken wilderness, with a church which 
never had any organization except that which it had on the 
shores of Long Island Sound. “It was the good fortune of 
this community, to have become a church almost as soon as it 
became a settlement. The settlers were perfectly homogeneous, 
both in the beginning and for many years afterwards, and were 
banded together, before they came, for the support of religious 
institutions. Indeed, the old church at Branford, organized 
there twenty years earlier, was probably transported bodily, 
with all its corporate privileges and authorities. Its old pastor 
was conveyed hither at the expense of the town; its deacon 
continued his functions without any signs of re-appointment; 
its records were transferred and it immediately commenced 
‘Church Work,’ and its pastor was invested with his office and 
salary on the new spot, without any ceremony of organization 
or installation. It is true that several of its members were left 
behind, but they no longer claimed to be a church; and hence 
there was no church in Branford after the removal, till a new 
one was organized there several years subsequent. The settlers 
who came hither from other towns, probably transferred their 
ecclesiastical relations to this pre-existing organization, and the 
Church of Branford * * * became * * * the First Church in 
Newark.’ And Dr. Stearns remarks in another place, “ dur- 
ing the first seventy years, the town transacted all the business 
of the congregation; and the seventh minister, as were all his 
predecessors, was called to the office and had his salary fixed, 
by a vote of the town in town-meeting.’’t 

Dr. Hodge says, “Newark was settled in 1667 or 1668 by 
about thirty families, principally from Brandford in Connecti- 


* First Church, p. 29. fT Ib. p. 24. t Ib. p. 2. 
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cut. As the New England Puritans were, some of them, Con- 
gregationalists and some Presbyterians, it is not easy to ascer- 
tain to which class the emigrants to East Jersey belonged. It 
is probable that some preferred the one form of church discip- 
line, and some the other. Those who settled in Newark were 
Presbyterians.”’* Dr. Hodge was probably misled by Dr. 
McWhorter’s manuscript history of Newark, a valuable docu- 
ment, but not reliable in all respects. The Doctor says, “ That 
an aged elder, then eighty-six, stated that there had been a 
church session in Newark from the earliest time he could re- 
member, and that he always understood there was one from the 
beginning.” + The fact is, as is proved by the author of “ The 
First Church in Newark,” Presbyterianism was not introduced 
into that place for near fifty years after the first settlement. 
In October, 1719, the sixth pastor of the Church, the Rev. 
Joseph Webb, was ordained by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
the first act of Presbytery in Newark which can be authenti- 
cated; and in 1720, Mr. Webb appeared for the first time in 
Synod, so that the introduction of Presbyterianism into Newark 
may be assigned no earlier than 1719, although Dr. McWhor- 
ter says, “it was in 1716; but the records of that period are 
still extant, and contain nothing to confirm his tradition ;”{ 
and yet Dr. Hodge says, upon what authority is not stated, 
that “in 1715, the Church in Newark appears in connection 
with the Presbytery of Philadelphia.”’§ Unless there is posi- 
tive documentary proof of this last assertion, better than Dr. 
McWhorter’s tradition, we prefer Dr. Stearns’ date. 

As some readers of this Review may not have access to this 
volume, we will quote entire his account of “ The Introduction 
of Presbyterianism” into Newark, as containing one of the 
most valuable portions of the book, and evincing the greatest 
carefulness in its statement of facts. ‘As this is the first in- 
stance—the ordination of Mr. Webb by the Presbytery of Phi- 
ladelphia—which occurs in this history of an ordination by act 
of Presbytery, it seems proper to inquire here for the origin of 


* Const. Hist. part i. p. 42. t Ib. note i. p. 48. 
{ First Church, pp. 122, 127, 128. 2 Const. Hist. part i. p. 43. 
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‘Presbyterianism in this church. In common with most of the 
churches of New England, it was established originally on a 
Congregational basis. Dr. McWhorter, as we have seen, stated 
it as a tradition, that the first pastor was inclined to Presby- 
terianism ; but the position which he occupied among parties 
strongly indicates the contrary—since the party with which he 
identified himself, and of which he might be regarded as a 
leader, was the one farthest removed from Presbyterianism, 
according to the understanding of that day. With his son, the 
second pastor, the case was different. His leanings, as we have 
already shown, were towards that system; but the people were 
then strenuous for the old usages, and though a small party, . 
chiefly from Scotland, were already among them favorable to 
his views, the jealousy of the majority went so far as to break 
the pastoral relation. The next three ministers were unques- 
tionably Congregational. Indeed, except in the traditions 
above referred to, we find no trace of any Presbyterial rela- 
tions until about the time of Mr. Webb’s ordination. 

‘“‘''o explain the mode in which the change probably took 
place, it is necessary to take into view the history and early 
relations of these two denominations in our country. The Con- 
gregational was, for many years, the only one which had a dis- 
tinct organization. But throughout New England there was, 
from the earliest times, not a few, both ministers and people, 
who were more or less inclined to Presbyterian views. Nor 
does there appear to have been between the two parties, except 
in particular instances, any considerable degree of partizan 
feeling. The Congregationalists resented the charge of hos- 
tility towards the Presbyterians, and appealed to their known 
practice as witnessing the contrary. As early as the year 
1634, a party in Scotland, among whom were distinguished in- 
dividuals of the Presbyterian Church, proposed ‘to emigrate to 
New England, with the express design of establishing their own 
form of government and worship, to whom the people of Mas- 
sachusetts promised a hearty welcome, and the free exercise of 
their Presbyterian preferences. And though this company 
was providentially detained, and thus the organization of a dis- 
tinct Presbyterian Church probably delayed, it was no secret 
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that the Congregational Churches contained Presbyterian ele- 
ments, and were modified more or less in their constitution, by 
deference to Presbyterian predilections. The system of church 
policy called the Saybrook Platform, which subsequently came 
to prevail in the churches of Connecticut, was probably intended 
to occupy a middle ground between the two systems. 

‘“‘ Such was the state of the case, when a large emigration of 
the Scotch and Huguenots began to occupy the Middle and 
Southern States. * * * * * * * The Presbyterian 
elements, being the stronger, absorbed the Congregational ; 
and one after another, the old Congregational Churches of East 
Jersey, with their ministers, most of whom had been educated 
in New England, joined the Presbytery, and adopted the Pres- 
byterian government and discipline. This they could do with- 
out abandoning any of their fundamental principles. * * * 
The church in Woodbridge became connected with the Presby- 
tery as early as 1708, though it still retained some of its Con- 
gregational usages; and that of Elizabethtown appears, with 
its pastor, at the forming of the first Synod, called the Synod 
of Philadelphia, in 1717. 

“‘The precise time at which this church united with the Pres- 
bytery, owing to the loss of records, cannot now be ascertained. 
Dr. McWhorter says it was in 1716; but the records of that 
period are still extant, and contain nothing to confirm his tra- 
dition. It is hardly probable that it took place during the 
ministry of Mr. Bowers; though the incipient steps towards it 
may have been taken during the contentions about Mr. Buck- 
ingham, when, as we are informed by the same authority, one 
of the parties applied to the Presbytery for advice. However, 
the way had been preparing for such a step from the very first 
introduction of the Presbyterian polity in this region. Scotch 
families, and probably with decided Scotch predilections, formed 
a part of the population of Newark before the close of the 17th 
century, and were intermingled extensively by marriage with 
the families of the first settlers. We have already noticed that 
Francis Makemie, the father of the Presbyterian Church, had 
friends and partizans in Newark, when he first visited this part 
of the country in 170s. As the death of Mr. Bowers, the last 
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of the Congregational ministers, which occurred about the time 
of the formation of the first Synod, left the way open for any 
new arrangement which might seem desirable, the probability 
is, that the people availed themselves of the first favorable op- 
portunity to connect themselves with what they doubtless re- 
garded as, in the fullest sense, their sister churches in this and 
the neighboring provinces. The change, if change it may be 
called, grew out of the course of events, and was natural, easy, 
and excited little discussion.”’* 

It is plain from these remarks that Scotch Presbyterianism 
in East Jersey was greatly modified by its contact with New 
England Congregationalism. The Church in Woodbridge, 
although it connected itself with the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia in 1708, and was called in its royal charter “ The First 
Presbyterian Church in Woodbridge,” was, for near fifty years, 
but little more than a Congregational church, since “ during 
Mr. Pierson’s time—his pastorate continued forty years, com- 
mencing in 1714—there was no session in this church. He 
managed the affairs of the congregation without elders.” + The 
Church at Hanover, the first organized in Morris County—1718 
—was made up of emigrants from Newark, Elizabethtown, and 
East Hampton, Long Island; and we know that, at least till 
the close of the pastorate of the Rev. Jacob Green, in 1790, 
the entire character of the church was greatly modified by the 
New England element. It is a fact not a little singular that 
Dr. Ashbel Green should have been born and reared in such a 
community, and yet have taken views of church order so dif- 
ferent from those which his father impressed on his own people, 
and, in fact, the Calvinistic churches of the county. Jacob 
Green was the father of “the Presbytery of Morris,” and with 
Amzi Lewis, Joseph Grover, and Ebenezer Bradford, “ for 
various reasons which,” say they, “we think to justify our- 
selves,” withdrew from the Presbytery of New York, and the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia. We fancy also we per- 
ceive the same modifying influence in the New Jersey churches, 
to which Dr. Stearns alludes, in the vote which Dr. Wither- 


* First Church, pp. 123, 128. 
+ MS. Hist. Woodbridge, quoted by Dr. Hodge, part i. p. 43. 
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spoon, that sturdy Scotchman, gave, to call the new body to be 
formed out of the Synod of New York and New Jersey, and 
the Synod of Philadelphia, not a “‘ General Assembly,” but a 
“General Council.”* It is also a fact, which throws light on 
the state of things in the Presbytery of New York, including 
the greater part of East Jersey, that of the twenty-one minis- 
ters belonging to it in 1758, fourteen were educated at Yale 
and Harvard.¢ It is also a fact, which shows how closely the 
old church in Newark has followed the spirit of its founders, 
and the policy which grew out of their circumstances and acts, 
that of the fourteen pastors which it has had, Abraham Pier- 
son, Jr., John Prudden, Jabez Wakeman, Joseph Webb, Aaron 
Burr, John Brainerd, Edward Dorr Griffin, James Richards, 
and the present pastor, are alumni of Yale or Harvard. In- 
cluding the elder Pierson, eleven of the pastors of this vener- 
able Church have been New England men in their early sym- 
pathies and education; and ten of them were natives of New 
England. We do not record this invidiously, as if Nassau 
Hall were not loved in the old “ First Church,” which once 
held that institution as a nursling in her fostering arms, and 
which also, at a grievous self-sacrifice, gave up to the College 
its seventh pastor, the beloved Burr. Our only object in 
alluding to the fact, is to show what has been the prevalent 
spirit in the Presbyterian Church in Newark, a spirit which has 
been rigid as to “the faith once delivered to the saints,” but 
large-hearted and liberal in reference to those things in which 
good men may agree to differ without moral delinquency. 
That old church, born on the shores of Long Island Sound 
—nursed into a vigorous manhood by Congregationalism— 
ministered to for about one century and a quarter by natives 
of New England and sons of New England Colleges, cannot 
forget, and it never has forgotten, its ancestry, nor ceased to 
name with love and pride her Piersons, Wakeman, Burr, Griffin, 
and Richards, a succession of “priests and kings unto God,” 
the very naming of which by the accomplished author of their 
history, when preaching these Discourses, moved his great con- 
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gregation to tears, as if they, and not “generations passed 
away,” were grieving over the graves into which they had just 
lowered the lifeless dust of these their honored pastors. We 
‘shall enter on no encomium”’ of the Old First Church; “she 
needs none. There she is. Behold her, and judge for your- 
selves. There is her history * * * the past, at least, is 
secure.” We never wander over her old grave-yard, in which 
is buried the dust of her founders, or stand on the sites of her 
old meeting-houses, or cross the threshold of her present sanc- 
tuary, but we feel a sense of reverence stealing over us, as we 
remember that these walls have heard the pathetic appeals of 
McWhorter and Griffin and Richards, and that in this people 
still lives the sturdy piety of the elder and the younger Pier- 
son, the gentle spirit of the lamented and early lost Wakeman, 
and the saintly excellence of Burr. Well may the children 
of such ancestry, reared in a temple so rich with holy asso- 
ciations, exclaim, “‘ Thy servants take pleasure in her stones, 
and favor the dust thereof.” Dr. Stearns did but express the 
common feeling of his people in pronouncing so thrilling a 
panegyric on the memory of the fathers of the First Church. 
“Dear, honored sires! no costly monument crowns the turf 
where they slumber, and no pretentious panegyric has ap- 
plauded their merits. All unconsciously, and only in the re- 
cords of their ordinary business transactions, they wrote from 
day to day their own memoirs, epitaphs, and eulogy. Thrice 
hallowed be the spot where their honored dust moulders. Some 
Old Mortality come yearly, and with pious care remove the 
gathering moss from their headstones. Let the turf be green, 
and the choicest foliage wave its shadows above it. Let it be 
sacred to piety and filial reverence, and no unhallowed foot in- 
trude within its enclosure. Let the ground be made the most 
beautiful and attractive in our city, as it is the most replete 
with holy memories ; and let the generations, as they rise, learn 
to hold in special honor and affection the old grave-yard where 
the fathers lie waiting for the resurrection of the just !”* 

This volume, besides its value as a contribution to Church 

History, contains many charming sketches of men and things, 
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the truthful air of which adds greatly to the reader’s interest. 
Such are his portraits of the Piersons, father and son; Robert 
Treat, afterwards Governor of Connecticut; Jabez Wake- 
man, the fourth pastor; Aaron Burr, the seventh pastor; Dr. 
MeWhorter, Dr. Griffin, and Dr. Richards. Among these it 
seems to us that the portrait of Aaron Burr is itself a gem, to 
which we recur with melancholy pleasure, because such a father 
left his name to such a son, as by stealth lies buried at his feet. 
The book also contains some very fine historical examinations 
of mooted questions, such as the difficulties in which the Newark 
colony originated, the precise relations of the colonists to the 
Proprietary Government, and the difficulties out of which the 
first Episcopal Church sprang. So carefully have documents 
and dates been examined, and traditions sifted, that some ma- 
terial points in history, which have hitherto been undisputed, 
are now either put in serious doubt, or their falsity made 
evident. 

In tracing this history, we have been astonished at the 
growth of Presbyterianism in East Jersey. Of this we have 
an example in the immediate outgrowth of the First Church in 
Newark. The purchase “ embraced the territory now occupied 
by the towns of Orange, South Orange, Bloomfield, Belleville, 
and Clinton,” besides what is now included within the limits of 
Newark proper. In 1718, the first church in Orange was or- 
ganized, under the name of the “Mountain Society,” and 
afterwards as “the Second Church of Newark.”’* This has 
multiplied into three churches in Orange and South Orange. 
In 1794 a petition, “signed by ninety-eight heads of families,” 
was laid before the Presbytery of New York from the inhabi- 
tants of ‘“‘ Wardsesson,”’ as it was then called, and Bloomfield, 
as it now is called, for the organization of the “‘ Third Presby- 
terian Church of the township of Newark,” which petition was 
granted. This church is now multiplied into two large con- 
gregations, in East and West Bloomfield. But in Newark 
itself the multiplication is most striking. In 1810, the Second 
Presbyterian Church was organized, and has reached a vigorous 
maturity. In 1824, the Third Presbyterian Church was organ- 
ized. In 1831, the Fourth Church was organized under the ~ 
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pastoral care of Rey. Dr. Weeks, but has become extinct. In 
the same year the African Presbyterian was organized; in 
1834, the Free Church, since changed into a Congregational 
Church ; in 1837, the Central Presbyterian ; in 1848, the Park 
Presbyterian, and in the same year the Sixth Presbyterian and 
the High Street Presbyterian; in 1852, the German Presby- 
terian, and in 1853 the South Park Presbyterian Churches. 
In addition to these ten regularly organized churches, there are 
several missionary stations which in time will grow into 
churches. Of these, all remain in connection with the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
except the Third, which “withdrew from the Presbytery of 
Newark and joined that of Elizabethtown, belonging to the 
other’ General Assembly, in the autumn of 1851.” If we com- 
pare Newark in 1854 with what it was in 1666, we find that 
for the one church it then had, it has now in all fifty-two! And 
what a change has taken place on the banks of the Passaic 
since, Elizabeth Swaine was “merrily landed up the bank by 
her gallant lover,”’ the first actual colonist on the shore! <A 
populous and eminently enterprising city is there now, throb- 
bing with the life of this headlong age, with more wretchedness 
indeed now than one hundred and eighty-seven years ago, but also 
with more who cherish the same precious faith which animated 
the old Puritans of Newark, and who are following the same 
strait and narrow way which led them to everlasting glory. 

We confess to a special interest in the sketches in this book. 
We see here the forefathers removing to the wilderness, but 
carrying with them “the Church and the godly minister ;” 
putting up their meeting-house before they built the grist-mill 
“for the supply of the town with good grinding ;” “ providing 
for the maintenance of the purity of religion,” yet cheerfully 
obeying the law which equalized all public burdens, even to 
“stubbing the highways in the town;’’ scrupulously paying 
their land-rents as they agreed, yet daring to resist the usurper 
Andros; “in a loving and solemn manner,” with prayer on 
“Divident Hill,” settling their differences with their Elizabeth- 
town brethren, yet regarding any trespass on their rights as 
“an incivil part and an ill precedent ;” from the very first, gen- 
erous to their ministers, presenting to several of them houses 
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and lots, “settlements” as they called them, yet careful, in 
giving Thomas Davis “liberty to set up a saw mill,” to insert 
the clause, “‘ provided he shall let any one of the inhabitants 
have boards as cheap as others, and before strangers.’ As we 
have studied this lively picture of ‘The First Church in New- 
ark,’’ we have often wished that each of our old “ First 
Churches” in the land might find a historian like-minded, to 
weave what remains of the past into a bright picture for the 
grateful study of the living, and the generations yet to come. 


ARTICLE V.* 
EXPLANATION OF ROMANS vy. 12—19. 


Tat there are peculiar difficulties attending the interpreta- 
tion of this passage all will acknowledge. They are occasioned 
by the nature of the subject; the inversion of the Apostle’s 
style; the peculiar figure of speech which he employs, occa- 
sioned by the sudden interruption of the course of thought at 
the end of verse 12; and perhaps we might add, by the amount 
of theorizing and conflicting commentary which have been 
lavished upon it. 

Plainly the first step in order to understand the meaning of 
the passage is to ascertain its scope. It is admitted, that the 
apostle is treating of justification by faith, and that in writing 
this part, and indeed most of the argumentative part of the 
epistle, he has particularly the Jews and Jewish prejudices in 
view, and not the Gentiles, as in chap. xi. 18-36. The epistle 


* The Editors are not, in any degree, responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed in this Article. They have been pleased with the ingenuity shown 
in it, and recommend it as worthy the attention of all who would under- 
stand the Scriptures, but they are not prepared to endorse the interpreta- 
tion itself, nor some of the opinions interwoven with it. They consider, 
however, that the Review is performing one of its highest functions, in 
presenting to the world interesting and original discussions as to the 
meaning of Scripture.—Epirors. 
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is préeminently doctrinal; and it is evident, that many of the 
chief objections and arguments against Christianity, which the 
apostles encountered, had their origin in the corrupt Judaism 
then prevalent, and hence no small part of Paul’s writings is 
devoted to a refutation of them. Indeed he not unfrequently 
answers them in his epistles, without formally stating them. 

He had, in the preceding part of the epistle, fully exhibited 
the doctrine of justification by faith in Christ, in opposition to 
every legal scheme, and in the first part of chap. v. he shows 
the blessed effects of this plan of justification. In doing this, 
he mentions in verse 11, that Christians have obtained recon- 
ciliation with God through the Redeemer. This thought sug- 
gests to him a grand objection of the Jew to his docrine of 
justification by faith in Christ; and his design in verses 12-19 
is to answer this objection, by comparing God’s procedure in 
pronouncing sentence of condemnation upon Adam, involving 
as it did the condemnation of his posterity, with his procedure 
in justifying men by faith in Christ. The objection may be 
thus stated: Justice requires that God should justify men, each 
one according to his own works, and that he should not do it 
out of regard to another, but every man must stand on his own 
footing before God. How does Paul answer this? By refer- 
ence to the well known case of Adam, as recorded in the Jew’s 
own sacred books, where we learn, that according to God’s ar- 
rangement, in consequence of Adam’s sin, all men became 
sinners, and thus came under sentence of death and condemna- 
tion. This the Jew could not deny, and the apostle’s argument 
is, that if the procedure in this case is not unjust, nor un- 
worthy of the Almighty, then to justify men through faith in 
Christ, he being the cause or occasion of their justification, 
cannot be unjust; or, in other words, if to make one the occa- 
sion of condemnation to all is not unjust, much more to make 
one the occasion of justification to all cannot be unjust. 

What is more probable than that Paul, in his discussions with 
the advocates of Judaism, had frequently heard this objec- 
tion made? Certainly he well knew that every Jew, who be- 
lieved in justification by the works of the law, felt it, whether 
he expressed it or not; and, therefore, in regarding the pas. 
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sage as an answer to this Jewish objection, there is nothing far- 
fetched, or improbable, or obscure. The passage in this respect 
is precisely similar to many others in Paul’s writings. In this 
same epistle, chap. ix. 6-13, there is a passage entirely parallel 
with this, as it respects the manner in which the apostle meets 
an objection of the Jew to this same doctrine of justification, 
by reference to a record in the Jewish scriptures of a similar 
procedure of God to that against which the objection is made. 
This objection, the apostle very concisely expresses in verse 6, 
which may be fully stated thus: Your doctrine of justification 
only by faith in Christ through grace, makes but a small part 
of the Jewish nation the children of God, which is contrary to 
God’s promise made to Abraham. The apostle, to meet this, 
says, that all the Jews are not true Israelites to whom that 
promise pertained, and proceeds to show by cases cited from the 
Jewish scriptures, that God’s procedure in choosing Isaac from 
the sons of Abraham, and Jaccb in preference to Esau, to enjoy 
the benefits of the theocracy, was precisely like his procedure in 
adopting men into his spiritual kingdom, without the least regard 
to their meritorious works. His argument is that if God’s pro- 
cedure in the first case was consistent with his promise to Abra- 
ham, so it must be in the latter also. 

In the first part of the epistle to the Hebrews, he shows that 
Christ is superior to the angels and to Moses. Why does he 
show this? It may be answered, in order to confute the objec- 
tion of the Jews to Christianity, that Judaism was instituted by 
superior and more glorious personages than Christianity; for 
whether the Jews formally stated this objection or not, it was 
implied in their continued preference of Judaism. The Jew 
felt it, if he did not express it. So, in the case before us, the 
Jew felt the objection to Paul’s doctrine of justification, which, 
we believe, it is his design to answer in the passage under ex- 
amination, for it is implied in his adherence to the system of 
justification by works. 

The argument would then stand thus :— 

1. This appears to be the true scope of the passage, because 
it is congruous to the context. 

2. It gives a clear and simple view as to real things, which 
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the apostle compares with each other. There appears to be, 
at first glance, a comparison of Adam with Christ, expressed 
by z¥xos; and antitheses of different things, as the offence of 
Adam and the grace of Christ; this offence and the free gift; 
the disobedience of Adam and the obedience of Christ. Com- 
mentators, therefore, have disagreed much respecting what are 
the real objects compared here by the apostle; much obscurity 
has been thrown over the passage by representing that the com- 
parison instituted in it is rather by way of an antithesis or con- 
trast, than of direct resemblance, and that vos expresses chiefly, 
not resemblance, but contrast. 

Our view makes the plan of the Almighty in justifying sin- 
ners by faith in Christ, and that of bringing all men into a state 
of sin and death by the condemnation of Adam, the real objects 
of comparison, and this, we think, is brought to view in rvsos 
and repeated in all the apparently different antitheses contained 
in the passage; and thus all these are seen to harmonize with 
each other and to concur in illustrating the same thing; for it 
was the divine procedure which made Adam resemble the Re- 
deemer, in each being the occasion of a change in the condition 
of the race, and so in regard to all the rest of these instances 
of contraposition. 

3. This appears to be the true scope of the passage also, 
from the fact, that it shows why the apostle opposes sapasroua 
and zdpwna to each other, in verse 15. He has not only 
placed these in opposition to each other, but has continued 
to use terms corresponding with these, in the fore-clause and 
corresponding after-clause of his sentences, in the remainder of 
this verse, and in the following verses, so that we here find the 
following phases thus related to each other; (a), 7d rou évds 
sapderoua, and % xdpes tov Seov xai 7 Sapea; (D), eis duapryoas, and 
7 Sapnua; (c), 76 tov Evos capdaraua, and of ryv meprocsiar 775 xapuros * * * 
rausavovees, On the supposition that the apostle’s chief design 
in this passage is to compare Adam with Christ; or Adam’s 
offence with Christ’s obedience ; or the results of Adam’s offence 
with the results of Christ’s obedience, we are entirely at a loss 
how to account for this manner of writing. But if the divine 
procedure in the two cases thus placed in juxtaposition, is the 
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object of ‘comparison, the one example of it with -the other, 
then this way of writing appears very natural and plain, for 
r sapasrioua, the offence, brings to view the case of Adam sin- 
ning, and according to the arrangement of the Most High, in- 
volving his posterity in condemnation, since this is a prominent 
thing in that case; and 70 zapuopa, the gracious gift, brings to 
view the case of sinners being justified freely through the 
Saviour, according to the same divine arrangement, since this 
gift is a prominent thing in this case also. 

4. In the same way also, our view accounts for the want of 
uniformity in the structure of the sentences in verse 15. “Jf 
through one, the many died, much more through one have the 
many found grace ;’’ whereas uniformity requires that it should 
be, if through one the many died, much more through one shall 
the many live. But if the divine procedure in condemning men 
through Adam, is here compared with that in justifying men 
through Christ, this want of uniformity is natural; for grace 
abounding to the many represents the case of God’s justifying 
men through Christ, quite as well, to say the least, as life being 
conferred upon the many would have done. 

5. This scope appears to be the true one also, since it ac- 
counts so naturally for the great conciseness of the apostle’s 
language in some parts of this passage, as compared with his 
fullness in other parts. This conciseness is obvious, and no 
less apparent is it, that in the verses 15-19 he has made four 
formal comparisons and two contrapositions, which plainly in- 
volve comparisons, and in all these he seems—as is truly the 
case—to be comparing the same objects which he began to 
compare in verse 12. Now, why this copiousness of words in 
one respect, united with such conciseness? According to our 
view, the two cases which are here compared were familiar to 
the apostle’s readers, and after being once mentioned needed 
only to be designated by the most concise terms in order to be 
readily understood by them, while the nature of his argument 
is such that the full presentation of it to the mind of his oppo- 
nent required several repetitions of the comparison of the two 
cases of the divine procedure under consideration. Commenta- 
tors have been at a loss to find what additional idea is expressed 
in verses 17, 19, but if we could discover nothing peculiar in 
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them, except some variety in the manner of presenting the two 
cases, this repetition would be sufficiently explained. It presses 
the argument upon the mind of the Jew with an irresistible 
force. 

6. This scope of the passage obviates the necessity of either 
considering verses 13-17 a proper parenthesis, or of supposing 
that the apostle interrupted his course of thought to introduce 
verses 15, 16, 17, in order to limit and explain the meaning of 
rises; it gives also to da rovro, verse 12; and to dpa ovr, verse 18, 
their common meaning, and shows how that meaning is apposite. 

We now come to a more particular explanation of the pas- 
sage. The points seem to be the following :— 

(a:) A reference to the fact, that sin and death became uni- 
versal among men in consequence of Adam’s transgression; 
verse 12. 

(6.) A vindication of the declaration, that all died because 
they sinned, in order to prevent misapprehension; verses 13, 
14, to sapaBacews Addu, 

(c.) Adam and Christ are alike in this respect, that each ac- 
cording to the divine arrangement has been made to sustain a 
very important relation to all men; the one, as it respects death 
and condemnation, the other, as it respects justification; re- 
mainder of verse 14. 

(d.) It is more plainly in accordance with the character of 
God, that he should justify men through one, than that he 
should bring death and condemnation on them through one; 
verses 15, 16, 17. 

(e.) The comparison of His procedure in making Adam the 
occasion of death and condemnation to his posterity, with His 
procedure in justifying men through faith in Christ, having been 
commenced and suddenly suspended in verse 12, is again com- 
menced and completed, verse 18, and repeated in way of con- 
firmation, verse 19. 

The critical remarks of Tholuck, Prof. Stuart, and De Wette, 
on the various readings, grammatical forms, and idioms con- 
tained in this passage, render it unnecessary for anything fur- 
ther to be said on this part of the subject. We shall, therefore, 
only attempt to make such remarks on particular words and 
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phrases, as seem requisite to explain the meaning of the passage, 
after questions of this nature have been settled. 

Verse 12. Aca rovro, wherefore, expressing a deduction from 
what goes before, according to its common signification. It 
refers to di ob viv rqv xararrayny érdsouer; and its import is, because 
we have received reconciliation through Christ. The declara- 
tion of this truth suggested the above-mentioned objection of 
the Jew to the apostle’s doctrine of justification, and he proceeds 
immediately to answer it. His course of thought appears to 
be this: We are reconciled to God through Christ. On this 
account, as by one man all came under the reign of sin and 
death, so by one all obtain the gift of reconciliation; on this 
account it is, that in this matter of reconciliation and justifica- 
tion through Christ, there is a perfect similarity to the case of 
death and condemnation coming upon men through Adam. The 
force of the illative meaning of Sa rovzo is not so readily per- 
ceived here as it would be if the comparison which follows it 
had been completed immediately. Let this be done, and the 
meaning at once appears very forcible, thus: We have received 
reconciliation through Christ. Wherefore, as men came under 
condemnation through one ; so are they recunciled through one. 
In Matth. xxiv. 38, yép is constructed with an extended com- 
parison, just as Sa rovzo is here. 

Gowep, as, a particle here denoting the first member of a com- 
parison which is continued to the end of the verse, and there 
left without a second member, in order to guard and illustrate 
the important declaration, that death came upon all men because 
all sinned. It is needless here to mention the various expedi- 
ents to which commentators have resorted, in order to make out 
the second member of this comparison. We do not think that 
verses 13-17 can be called a proper parenthesis, because dpa ob 
of verse 18, denotes a deduction from what precedes it; nor 
that it will do to change the meaning of és, verse 14, to that of #ai 
évrss (Tholuck), in order to make out the second member of this 
comparison. ‘The comparison is left here unfinished, and after 
the apostle has expressed the intervening thoughts contained in 
verses 18-17, having returned in the last part of the seven- 
teenth to the same generic idea of salvation being through 
Christ, which led him to commence the comparison—this idea 
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in the first instance being contained in the words & of viv rq 
xararrayny érasouev ; and in the second, the words év wy Bastacvoover 
Sua tov évds "Inoov Xpeorov—he begins anew and completes it in 
verse 18, commencing it in this second instance with dpa ob» 
which corresponds to da zovro of verse 12, both denoting a de- 
duction from the thought immediately preceding them respect- 
ively, that we are saved through Christ. 

The twelfth verse, then, is the first member of a comparison 
standing by itself. This might not improperly be called Paul’s 
figure of suspension. Two examples of it occur in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. In chap. ii. 1-5, the thought which he 
began to express in the first verse is suspended till the fifth, 
where the object of the verse is repeated, iuas being exchanged 
for uds, just as if it had not been previously expressed. 
This is not a proper parenthesis ; it is a proposition commenced 
and left unfinished, till something else, which the apostle’s 
earnestness will not permit him to delay is first said, and then 
resumed and completed in thought, but not in precisely the 
same words. 

The other example is found in chap. iii. first verse, which is 
perfectly similar in its grammatical construction to the verse 
before us. The apostle began to say in this first verse what he 
afterwards expressed in the first verse of chap. iv.; but before 
he had finished his sentence, he left it to say something else 
suggested by it, which detains him to the end of the chapter ; 
and then in the first verse of the following chapter, the proposi- 
tion is resumed and completed, with some change in the words, 
just as if it had not been previously commenced. So Rom. v. 
18—17 cannot be called a proper parenthesis ; as in Ephesians 
iv. 1. the suspended thought is taken up again and fully ex- 
pressed, in accordance with the peculiar ardor of the apostle, 
without regard to grammatical connection. 

8v Evds GvSpoaov 7 aGuapria eis Tov xdomoY EionASe, xai Sid THs Guaptias 6 
Savaros. By one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin. 

In order to know precisely what is meant by duapria and 
Sdvaros, We need only consider that they refer to the sin and 
death treated of Gen. iii.; and that they are here mentioned in 
the way of illustration, as something already well understood 
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and familiar to the reader. It is not the apostle’s design, at all, 
in introducing them, to teach any thing new respecting them, nor 
is it necessary for us, or essential to our purpose, to discuss the 
question as to what kind of death is here meant by @dvaros. 

xai évtas, and so, that is, because death entered by sin as be- 
ing inseparably connected with it. Sin and death in Adam’s 
case were connected as transgression and threatened penalty ; 
and in the case of his posterity they are connected by a divine 
arrangement or constitution, and so death comes on all men. 
So much is not here expressly asserted by the apostle; but 
it seems to be an unavoidable inference from what he does assert. 

sis Gdvras dwSpadaovs 6 Savaros Suzrder, &p O cdvres fuaprov; Death 
passed through (the mass) to all men, because all sinned. 

Here the writer first speaks of the manner in which death 
spread among men; and he makes it the consequence of their 
own sin. If now we take this declaration in connection with 
his previous statement, that sin entered into the world by 
Adam, and especially with his declaration, 84 775 sapaxons ov évds 
GYSposov duaprwaror xarecraSyoay ot woraroi, in verse 19; we arrive at 
the conclusion that death comes upon men, according to a 
divine arrangement, through Adam, yet in consequence of their 
own sins. 

Now, when the apostle says, 7g rov évds aapasrduare of wonrot 
GaéSavor, verse 15; and z@ Tov évds waparrouare 6 Sdvaros Bactrevos, 
verse 17; we must evidently interpret these expressions accord- 
ing to this explanation of them, which he has himself given; 
and not suppose that by using this phraseology he means at all 
to exclude men’s own sins from the account. 

But in respect to the manner in which sim spread among 
men, the apostle does not give here or elsewhere any further 
intimation, than is made by 6 with the genitive in verses 18, 
19, and by the comparisons contained in these verses. But 
since the above declarations in verses 15, 17, respecting the 
spread of death, must be interpreted according to the limitation 
in verse 12, so as not to exclude men’s own agency from the 
cause of their death; the interpreter will justly feel that he 
ought not to construe the declaration in verse 19, so as to ex- 
clude their own personal agency in becoming sinners; espe- 
cially when they are here said to become sinners through 
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Adam, in a manner similar to that in which men are justified 
through Christ. Surely the latter does not occur without their 
own agency. 

Verses 13, 14. It would appear that these two verses are 
introduced to substantiate or explain a previous statement, as 
the yap in verse 13 seems to show. There are two generally 
received opinions respecting the design of the apostle in these 
two verses, neither of which appears satisfactory. 

First, it is said that the apostle designs here to answer an 
objection, which he supposes may be made to his assertion, 
aavtes quaptorv, taken in connection with what he had said in 
chap. iv. 15, “Where no law is, there is no transgression.” 
The principal objections to this view are (a.) the improbability 
that the writer here turns aside, in the midst of his argument, 
to answer an objection which does not arise from the objector’s 
own convictions ; but from a desire which the apostle supposes 
he may have to entrap him in his words; and (0.) we see him 
reiterating, in this alleged vindication of what he had said, the 
very same sentiment, which it is supposed made this vindication 
necessary, ‘Sin is not imputed where there is no law; or 
or (¢.) in order to avoid this, duupria 58 vx éxroyscrae must impro- 
perly be made to mean, Men do not consider themselves sinners ; 
and (d.) in the first chapter of this epistle he had already much 
more fully proved, than according to this view he even attempts 
to do here, that those who live ‘“‘ where there is no law’ are 
still transgressors of an inward law: thus foreclosing such an 
objection; and (e.) the meaning which, according to this view, 
must be given to chap. iv. 15, is entirely contrary to what he 
plainly teaches in the first chapter, and is evidently a false 
meaning. 

The second view is, that the apostle designs to prove in these 
verses that all men are counted sinners on account of Adam. 
That this is not his design seems evident ; because (a.) he would 
then undertake to prove, while in the midst of a very different 
argument, what he had not previously expressly asserted, unless 
the meaning, imputed sin be given to duapria, and a correspond- 
ing meaning to duapryoarras and 7uapror, in these verses and the 
preceding one; (0.) according to this meaning of duapria, the 
apostle is made to say here, that zmputed sin is not imputed 
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when there is no law; unless two different meanings are here 
given to duapria; (c.) and this view of the apostle’s design here 
gives to auapria and Sdvaros meanings which cannot be philo- 
logically proved. 

As the best support to the above objections, we will now pro- 
ceed to state and illustrate what we believe to be the design of 
the apostle in these verses, viz.: to guard the statement in 
verse 12, that death came upon all men because all sinned, 
against being misunderstood by his readers to imply, that death 
came upon men, as a penalty threatened beforehand against 
sinners. It is plain that this misunderstanding would be a 
radical one, when we consider, that if death be supposed to 
come upon men as a penalty threatened beforehand, this would 
be placing them precisely on the same footing before God in 
respect to death, as the objection of the Jew which the apostle 
is confuting, placed them in respect to justification ; that is, 
each one would on this supposition act entirely independently 
in the case as Adam did, and be the sole author of his death; 
just as one justified by the works of the law would be the sole 
author of his justification; whereas Paul places all men on the 
same footing in respect to death, as he does in respect to justifi- 
cation; that is, both come to them through another, yet not with- 
out their own agency. If the supposition should be that men 
die because of Adam’s sin alone, this, instead of weakening, 
would only strengthen the apostle’s argument; but the sup- 
position that they die because death is the penalty which God 
has threatened to transgressors beforehand, would destroy his 
illustration, and consequently his whole argument; because it 
makes death a matter between each man personally and God; 
just as it was originally between Adam and God. 

It is obvious that the statement, xoi obras eis sdveas dvSpuctous 
6 Sdvaros SiunrSev, ép’ @ Gavres Fuapror, might mean, according to the 
circumstances of the case, either that death came upon men as 
a previously threatened penalty of sin, or as having, according 
to the arrangement of God, an indissoluble connection with sin 
without any such threatening. And the apostle might advert to 
the fact that his readers were liable to understand the declara- 
tion to mean, that death comes upon men as it did upon Adam, 
in respect to its being a penalty threatened beforehand; and as 
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this view of the matter, which his readers might very naturally 
suppose his language to express, is precisely the one which would 
nullify his argument, he drops his train of thought, for a moment, 
in order to guard them against this misconception. He does this 
by taking that portion of mankind who lived in the interval 
between Adam and Moses, and showing that it was impossible 
for death to have come upon them as a previously announced 
penalty. 

He takes that portion of mankind because it might be said 
with plausibility, that those who have the law of Moses are vir- 
tually threatened with death for disobedience, in as much as it 
contains for their instruction, the account of God’s dealings 
with Adam, and also affords many instances of His punishing 
great sins with speedy death. His course of thought would be 
this: Death, as being indissolubly connected with sin, has come 
upon all men, because all men have sinned, not as a threatened 
penalty as in Adam’s case; which will be evident, if we con- 
sider the case of those who lived in the interval from Adam to 
Moses; for it is plain that they were sinners; and equally so, 
that the sin of transgressing a positive command cannot be im- 
puted to them; and yet they were subject to death. Therefore, 
they died because they were sinners, not because death was the 
penalty threatened beforehand against sinners. Thus the de- 
claration of verse 12, that death came upon all men, because 
they sinned, is guarded against misapprehension and confirmed. 
We now come to a more particular explanation of these verses. 

Verse 13. yap: for, illustrates or confirms the preceding pro- 
position, that death passed through the mass to all men, because 
all sinned. It confirms this alleged connection between sin and 
death, which was established by a divine constitution. There is 
here a clause omitted before yap, as is often the case. The whole 
expressed would read thus; Death came upon all men because 
all sinned, (not because death was a threatened penalty ;) for 
from Adam until the law, sin was among mankind; but the 
sin of transgressing a law is not imputed to them who do not 
have it; nevertheless death reigned over them. Winer* has the 
following remarks on this use of yap. 


* Grammar of the N. T. Greek, 2 57. 4. 
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“‘ Every beginner knows that it (yap) occurs very frequently, 
where an intermediate clause is omitted, (Hoogeveen doctr. 
particul. I. 183.) comp. Acts, xxi. 18. Why then do you weep 
so? for I am ready to allow myself, not only to be bound, ete. 
(viz. you do wrong by it;) 1 Cor. iv. 9, might I also reign with 
you? (I have a reason to desire it ;) for it seems as if God had 
appointed to us, the apostles, the lowest place ; see yet Acts, iv. 
27; Matth. ii. 2; xxii. 28.” In the same section the two fol- 
lowing passages are thus illustrated: “2 Cor. xii. 6. I shail 
not boast of myself, (I could do it,) for if I should boast of 
myself, I should not be foolish; Phil. iii. 20; who pursue 
earthly things (and therefore do not belong to us;) for we have 
in heaven, ete.” 

It is apposite here to remark, that it is impossible to under- 
stand Paul in a great part of this epistle, as well as of 
others, by confining attention to his words, without endeavor- 
ing thoroughly to enter in imagination into his circumstances 
and conceptions, and to follow closely the course of his thoughts. 
Like all writers who think deeply and write with emotion, he uses 
only those words and phrases which will serve the reader as 
waymarks, instead of a hard beaten path, to the unfrequented 
fields which he is exploring in the world of truth. 

"Axpe yap romov auaptia Fv év xdouw; Lor until the law, sin was in 
the world. As the apostle here seems to have the case of Adam 
fully in his mind, the interval of time denoted by ézpt commences 
from him. He means to say by this declaration, that what he 
had asserted to be the cause of death existed during the period 
under consideration; it was spread among mankind, éy xéoug. 
In the next sentence he will show, that the other supposed 
cause did not exist. The bearing of this declaration on his 
argument is therefore plain. 

duaprw here, as in the preceding verse, means actual trans- 
gression of a known law of God. In this case it was of course 
the inward law of God. 

Guapria 5: dvx érroyerrar wy dvros vouov. But sin ts not imputed 
when there is no law; that is, the sin of transgressing a re- 
vealed law. 

éanoyetrat has given occasion for great perplexity to commen- 
tators; the question is still unsettled whether it refers to the 
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account which men take of their own sins, or to that which God 
takes of them. This, however, has, we think, arisen from a 
misapprehension of the apostle’s design, which shows it to be 
altogether inapposite to suppose that man is the agent who 
imputes or reckons. This is unquestionably a general pro- 
position, as éaroyerar in the present tense denotes; but it is 
a general truth, asserted in order to make a particular appli- 
cation of it to the case in hand. The meaning of it must be 
that God does not impute to those who have no revealed law, 
the sin of transgressing a law which they have not, or which 
might have been given them. Should it be objected to this in- 
terpretation, that it gives to auapria too specific a meaning; we 
reply that the nature of the proposition requires this limitation 
in the meaning of dyaptiae Examples of just such a limitation 
are John ix. 41; xv. 22,24; xvi. 9. In these passages auapria 
does not mean sin in general, but the specific sin denoted by 
the context; and so it means in the case before us, the sin of 
transgressing a revealed law, which of course cannot be im- 
puted to those who have no such law. The proposition is 
entirely parallel, not only in sentiment but also in regard to 
this limitation, with chap. iv. 15, “‘ Where no law is, there is no 
transgression.” ‘This most surely does not mean that there is 
no transgression of any kind; but no transgression of a posi- 
tive law. 

The import of this proposition, in its application to those 
whose case the apostle is considering is, that although they 
were sinners, the sin of transgressing a command whose penalty 
was death, could not possibly have been imputed to them; 
whatever might be true, as to its being imputed to those who 
had a revelation; for it was impossible for them to have incur- 
red such a penalty, without transgressing a positive law or com- 
mand. This declaration, therefore, shows that the cause of 
death, which was liable to be misunderstood for the true one, 
did not exist in respect to this class of persons. 

Verse. 14. *Aaa’ éSaciaevoev 6 Savaros. Nevertheless, death reign- 
ed. aaa is entirely adversative here, and must be translated 
by but, or nevertheless. The apostle having shown, in the pre- 
ceding statement, that the sin of having transgressed a revealed 


law did not exist in the case under consideration, says now, 
VoL. 111.—29 
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that although that cause of death did not exist, still death pre- 
vailed. 

Kat int robs uj dmaprjoavras iat 7@ Gpmoudsmare 775 capusaccas tov "Adau. 
Even over those who did not sin after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression. It is plain from the structure of the sentence, 
that xa! here cannot have its more common meaning, and ; and, 
therefore, that it must have its secondary meaning, even, or 
also. This implies another party over whom death reigned, 
beside the class designated immediately after xai- We must 
take care, however, not to divide this simple sentence, so as to 
make it a compound one, as has been sometimes very incauti- 
ously done, by mentally supplying after Muvoéws the words éai 
advras, or something equivalent; as if the sense of the writer 
were completely expressed at that word; so that, instead of 
Death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over those, &c., there 
is substituted, Death reigned from Adam to Moses over all, even 
over those, &c. Compare the following passage: This I say, 
therefore, and testify in the Lord, wnxére suds wepeaarecy, xadas xai 
7a ALKA FOvy Geprmarer év paraLOTyTL TOV VOdS abTOY; Eph. i... 2h 
Here the particles «325 xa: show plainly, that the sense which 
the writer intends to express is suspended till the sentence is 
completed; although a good sense, which would suit well else- 
where, may be obtained if we stop at a:pxare Precisely so 
in the sentence before us, though not quite so obviously, the 
particles xai éat show that the true sense is suspended till the 
sentence is completed. 

To the question, what other party xa indicates, two answers 
may be given, both of which harmonize with the scope and rea- 
soning of the writer. 

First, it certainly cannot be denied, that during the interval 
between Adam and Moses, there were some who had an express 
revelation from God, as Enoch, Noah, and his sons, (Gen. ix. 
1-11), and other patriarchs; so that these, as well as those 
who afterwards had the law of Moses, might be supposed to 
have been virtually threatened with death for disobedience. 
And, moreover, it would seem quite probable, that those to 
whom Noah preached were actually told that they would be 
swept away by the flood, if they did not repent. The apostle, 
therefore, may be supposed to add this xo to bring to view the 
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two classes of persons who lived during this interval, and thus 
impress more forcibly on the mind, his argument ; as if he should 
say “admitting that some during that interval had a revelation, 
death reigned even over the great mass who had none.” 

But this view is not sufficiently obvious, from what the writer 
says, to be entitled to very strong probability. The other in- 
terpretation proceeds on the supposition that he had this 
thought before his mind, “ It is a well-known and admitted 
fact, that death reigned over Adam, who incurred it as the 
penalty of his transgression ; yet death reigned even (also) over 
those who did not sin in a similar manner with Adam.” Those 
who did not sin after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, 
then, would be those who did not transgress any command or 
law given them, the penalty of which was death, as Adam did. 
The dissimilitude consists in the fact that Adam having been 
threatened with death, if he disobeyed, yet sinned ; while those 
in question, who lived in the interval between Adam and Moses, 
sinned without breaking any command whose threatened penalty 
was death. If it had been the design of the apostle here to 
show that those in question were sinners, although they had no 
revealed law, we cannot see why he should not say at once, 
Without circumlocution, even over those who had no law ; or, if 
he wished to select some particular transgressor, with whom to 
compare them, we cannot see any reason why he should select 
Adam rather than David, or some one who lived under the law. 
But if he wished to say that those under consideration who sin- 
ned did not transgress a law or command whose threatened 
penalty was death, as Adam did, he must of necessity use the 
clause, those who did not sin after the manner of Adam, or 
some other one of the same import. The meaning of his lan- 
guage here is not to be found by calling philosophical theories 
to our aid, but by looking for it where it is, on the surface of 
the passage. 

‘Auaptdva ig generic, and may be used to express the sin of 
transgressing.a positive law, or the inward law written on the 
heart; but eapd3ascs implies a revealed law. The apostle, there- 
fore, employs duaprjcavcas in reference to the mass who lived 
during the interval from Adam to Moses, but sapasdccws in re- 
spect to Adam. 
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The idea of the apostle, then, will be substantially thus: 
From Adam until the law, the above-mentioned cause of death 
existed ; but the sin of violating a revealed law is not imputed 
where no such law is, so that those who lived during that period 
could not have incurred death as the penalty of a revealed law; 
nevertheless, death reigned even over those wno did not sin, ag 
Adam did, by transgressing a positive command; therefore, 
they died because they sinned, not because they incurred death 
as a previously threatened penalty. 

If any objector to the foregoing interpretation should ask 
why infants die, the reply is, that the apostle has said nothing 
on this subject, nor do the Scriptures elsewhere answer this 
question; and, therefore, each one may adopt what theory he 
chooses respecting it, provided his opinion does not conflict 
with revealed truth; only he must be content to hold it as a 
theory, and not claim for it the apostle’s authority. 

“Os gore tdstos ov péarovros. Who is a type of him that was to 
come. In Acts vii. 44, cisos means pattern, representation ; 
and this is its meaning here. Christ was like Adam in one 
important particular, and zvaos denotes this resemblance. It 
consists in the fact that, as through Adam men came into a 
state of death and condemnation, so through Christ they came 
into a state of justification. But if we inquire for the ground 
of this simile, we shall see that it was the divine procedure 
alone, in the two cases here brought to view. In respect to its 
nature, it is precisely like the more formal repeated compari- 
sons and contrapositions in the context. 

As we have now arrived at the commencement of these com- 
parisons and contrapositions, let us here take a brief survey of 
them, preparatory to a more particular explanation. We readily 
see that the two instances of the divine procedure are each 
connected with several different things. We observe the fol- 
lowing things placed in antithesis, viz.: Adam and Christ, in 
verses 15, 17, 19; the offence of Adam, and grace and the free 
gift through the grace of Christ, in verse 15; the reigning of 
death, and the reigning in life of those who receive grace, in 
verse 17; the disobedience of Adam, and the obedience of 
Christ, in verse 19. 

Now we must not infer, that the writer intends to compare 
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any of the things, which are comprised in one instance of the 
divine procedure, with any of those which are comprised in the 
other, because he has thus placed them in antithesis in con- 
nection with particles denoting comparison ; for in all these dif- 
ferent comparisons and contrapositions the same two instances 
of divine procedure are kept in view. Suppose we wish to 
compare two important acts of Providence comprised in Eng- 
lish and American history, we may say: As God made Alfred 
the preserver of his country, so he made Washington the deli- 
verer of his. It is plain that here the two objects which are 
compared with each other are, not Alfred and Washington, nor 
the deeds of Alfred and the deeds of Washington, but the two 
acts of Providence in raising up these men and giving them 
success; yet from the nature of the comparison, Alfred and 
Washington, their respective achievements, their different coun- 
tries, and the results of their achievements respectively, are 
placed in antithesis: and we may make a second comparison of 
these same acts of Providence, by exhibiting formally one or 
more of the things here placed in antithesis, thus: As through 
the achievements of Alfred a fallen state was restored, so 
through those of Washington a new one was founded. Have 
we relinquished the former comparison of the two acts of Pro- 
vidence, and, instead of it, made one between the achievements 
of Alfred and those of Washington, which are not even men- 
tioned in the first? Surely not. It is plain that, in both these 
comparisons, the two acts of Providence alone are compared. 
Precisely in the same manner in the comparisons and contra- 
positions in this passage, none of the particulars placed in an- 
tithesis, but the two instances of the divine procedure under 
consideration are compared; and, consequently, the principal 
thought conveyed, and including all the others as a whole in- 
cludes the parts, is the resemblance between these two instances 
of divine procedure. 

Verses 15, 16, 17. In these verses it is the design of the 
apostle to show, that the two cases which he is comparing are 
not only parallel, but the case of God’s justifying men through 
Christ has advantages over the other, in respect to its appear- 
ing in our view to be worthy of an infinitely good and holy 
God; for to justify men through Christ appears more plainly 
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to be a procedure worthy of Him, than to condemn men through 
Adam; and, therefore, if he has done the latter, much more 
does he do the former. Thus these verses contain a cumula- 
tive argument, which the earnestness of the writer leads him to 
state, as soon as he had expressed the resemblance between 
Adam and Christ denoted by zvsos; inasmuch as this brings to 
view the whole comparison which he had commenced in verse 12. 

Verse 15. ’Aan’ évy ds rd capdaroma, ofrw xai rd yapiopo. But 
not as the offence, so also is the free gift. That sapaezrwua refers 
to Adam’s transgression, and z4peoua to justification through 
Christ, there can be no doubt ; but if, according to the common 
opinion, the apostle’s design is here to contrast Adam’s offence 
with the work of Christ, it cannot easily be seen why he should 
here oppose zéproua, and in the latter part of the verse 7 xzdpes 
TOV Sedov xai 7 Swped ev Yapite TZ Tov évds, to wapdwzwoua; for obedience, 
and not the free gift of justification, is the opposite of offence. 
But since he is in reality comparing God’s procedure in the 
two cases, it is more concise and perfectly natural to oppose 
Adam’s offence and the gift of justification to each other; for 
these two terms designate briefly the two cases of divine proce- 
dure which he is comparing; so that the precise import of the 
sentence which we are examining is, but the case of offence is 
not like the case of the free gift. The familiarity of the apostle’s 
readers with the two cases under consideration, as well as his 
earnestness, is a reason for the conciseness of his language here 
and in the following verses. 

But the capderwuo and the xépeoue are not alike, as it respects 
their appearing to manifest a procedure or arrangement worthy 
of a just and holy God; the zdpicuo has the advantage, for in 
this case good comes on men through one; but in the case of 
the sapaazwouu evil comes on men through one. Paul, in his ar- 
gument here, takes his stand-point with the objector; and his 
declaration amounts to this, that if one is disposed to object to 
the divine procedure in either of these cases, he could with 
more plausibility object to men’s being brought under the do- 
minion of death, in consequence of Adam’s sin, than to their 
being justified through Jesus Christ. 

"Ex yap te tov 05 sapantdpare of connoi acédarov. For if by the offence 
of one the many died. All this the objector, of course, fully 
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admits, because he fully believes all that is written in Gen. iii., 
and his observation teaches him that not one is free from sin, 
and not one escapes death. If we compare the declaration 
here, “‘ by the offence of one the many died,” with that in verse 
12, “death came upon all men because all sinned,” we see 
that the apostle teaches that in consequence of Adam’s trans- 
gression his posterity became sinners, and because they are 
sinners they die. 

Tord parrov, much more. The apostle’s argument here is 
based on the divine goodness, and the form of it is this: if God 
has adopted an arrangement, according to which the race suffer 
evil in consequence of one, much more certain is it, that he has 
adopted an arrangement according to which they receive good 
in consequence of one. 

Some expositors make 4 zdpts tov Seov xai 7 Supe a Hendiadys; 
perhaps, however, since he uses this phrase here, and also substan- 
tially the same in verse 17 ; he may have had some special design 
in making this duplication. % zapts rod Seov may mean the grace of 
God bestowed in the gospel generally ; and % dupa, the bestow- 
ment of justification specifically. zaps can hardly mean the gra- 
cious purpose of God (Stuart), for here it is said to abound unto 
the many ; and in verse 17, the persons there designated are said 
to receive abundance of it. The same distinction which is here 
made between grace and justification is also made in chap. iii. 
24, and Titus iii. 7. With this meaning of dwp:4 too, the aorist 
éseptooevoe well corresponds, and the apostle calls it here, “the 
gift which is by the grace of one man Jesus Christ,’ and in 
verse 17, “the gift of righteousness.” 

Oi norroi, the many, the mass, denoting a class or division of 
men as known or understood from the context. On inspecting 
this passage, we observe that the apostle has not only used 
this expression, both in the fore-clause and in the after-clause 
of this verse, but also of the nineteenth verse; while, in 
the eighteenth, we find in both clauses advras dv3piaovs. Some 
commentators, therefore, take these last words as explana- 
tory of the former, and consequently interpret the four times 
occurring of soarot of verses 15, 19, as designating all mankind, 
excepting Adam and the Lord Jesus Christ. On the other 
hand, the advocates of limited atonement have endeavored to 
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show, from the acknowledged instances in Scripture where the 
word ail must be limited in its meaning, and from the following 
declarations of the apostle in verses 15, 19, “‘ The grace of God 
and the gift which is by the grace of one man, Jesus Christ, 
has abounded unto the many;’ “The many shall be made 
righteous ;” that o soraot and savres dvSpweor must here designate 
only “the elect.” 

Now, perhaps, due attention to the scope of the writer, and 
to the language which he has used in verses 15, 18, 19, may 
make the meaning of of sora plainer, and show that both 
parties have, in their explanations and arguments, proceeded 
on a mistaken assumption, for they have assumed that of soaroi 
in the four instances of its occurrence in verses 15, 19, and 
adres dvSpaaor in verse 18, refer to the same class of persons, 
and have the same meaning. We refer to savze5 dvSpweo in verse 
18, being made to designate the elect, and Sixasoe xarasrasysovrar 
of soxnoi in verse 19, being made to denote the blessings of a 
probationary state, with the offer of eternal life.* 

Let us now, in examining the meaning of 0% soaaci, inquire 
whether this assumption has any foundation for its support. 
In order to ascertain the meaning of this expression, both here 
and in verse 19, we should remember that the scope of the 
writer is to confute an objection of the Jew to God’s justifying 
men through Christ, and that he does this by comparing the 
divine procedure in bringing death and condemnation on men 
through Adam, with his procedure in justifying them through 
Christ. Here, then, we have on the one hand Adam and those 
bearing a certain relation to him as it respects death and con- 
demnation; and on the other, Christ and those bearing a cer- 
tain relation to him as it respects justification. The apostle, 
for the sake of enforcing and fully presenting his argument to 
the mind of his Jewish opponent, sets these two parties toge- 
ther side by side before him several times in succession, first in 
this fifteenth verse, and then in the succeeding verses to the 
nineteenth. Now, it is obvious that the nature of the apostle’s 
argument lays him under no necessity of including all the in- 
dividuals which belong to each of these parties respectively; 


* See Stuart’s and Hodge’s Comm. in loc. 
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that is, all who ever did or ever will come into a state of death 
and condemnation through Adam; and all who ever were or 
ever will be justified through Christ. 

In this fifteenth verse, we observe that on the part of Adam 
he brings forward those who had already been subjected to death, 
dnébarvov; and on the part of Christ, those to whom already the 
grace bestowed in justification had abounded, 7 zdpus tov Seov xa 
4 duped év yapite ty Tov Evds dvOpuinov "Inco Xprorov éxeprooevae ; that is, 
those who had actually been justified. That a7é¢avov and this 
clause necessarily limit the meaning of of xora0 is too plain to 
be denied, for until it can be shown that the whole human race 
had actually died when the apostle wrote, this limitation must 
be admitted; and so in the after-clause the of xoazacc must be 
limited in its signification by 7 xzdpus rod Sov + - - Emepiccevss. We 
are thus inevitably brought to the conclusion, that the apostle 
uses ot xoaaci both in the fore-clause and in the after-clause of 
this verse, to denote, according to its uniform meaning, a class 
or body of persons as known or distinguished by some common 
characteristic ; in the fore-clause, those who had then already 
been brought under the dominion of death; and in the after- 
clause, those who had already been justified. 

It can be no valid objection to this interpretation, that the 
apostle here thus takes into view only a limited portion of each 
party considered in its widest extent. Suppose one, who is 
always finding fault with Providence, tells us by way of com- 
plaint, that one man, Voltaire, will have injured by means of 
his writings an innumerable multitude of persons, and suppose, 
in order to break the force of his objection by showing him that 
oftentimes one man does immense good also to multitudes, we 
select Jenner. Could any one reasonably object to an argument 
that we had only taken into view a part of the persons con- 
cerned in the two cases adduced, whereas in both cases innu- 
merable persons will hereafter be affected in the same way ? 

‘Ov xonaoi, therefore, neither means all men nor the elect, nor 
does this expression, in the fore-clause and in the after-clause 
of this verse, designate the same class or the same number of 
persons. It is true, that from the nature of the argument, the 
first ot wonaoi may be said to include by implication all who 
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should afterwards die; and the second, all who should after- 
wards be justified, but it is only by implication; these are not 
actually included in this expression. 

We now see why the apostle here uses this expression instead 
of xdvres dvPpdsxoe as in verse 12; he wished to present the two 
classes of persons under consideration as two distinct bodies, 
and as he here takes into view only those who had already been 
justified, a very small part certainly of all who had lived on the 
earth, he must necessarily use an expression which would desig- 
nate this class as a body in distinction from one, Christ; and 
it was also just as capable of being used to express all the 
generations of men who had died, when viewed as a body in 
distinction from one, Adam, as it was of being used to express 
any smaller class or body of men. 

In regard to the reason for the use of the expression zavzas 
dr9parovs, in verse 18, it may be remarked that the divine ar- 
rangement for justifying men through Christ, and the persons 
for whom this arrangement has been made, are there particu- 
larly brought to view; and the form of the apostle’s argument 
is such as to show that the objection cannot lie against such an 
arrangement. For surely it is a plan provided for xavras dvSpnovs, 
and could the apostle when speaking on this subject use any 
less comprehensive expression than this, and not contradict an- 
other apostle who has said, “He is the propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world ?” 

A special value of our interpretation, we may perhaps be 
allowed to suggest, is that it is free from all questions respect- 
ing the nature and extent of the blessings which have actually 
been bestowed upon our whole race, in consequence of the work 
of redemption, questions in which the common interpretation 
is so deeply involved. Whatever may be true on the subject, 
no hint is given here respecting any such blessings, besides the 
glorious plan of justification provided for all men. It avoids, 
also, all necessity for any defence of the apostle against an 
alleged inculcation of the doctrine of Universalism in these 
verses. In the same manner many a theological question, which 
has been raised in connection with the interpretation of this 
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passage, is seen to be quite foreign to the writer’s course of 
thought. They belong to the province of theory or philosophy, 
and not to that of revealed truth. 

Verse 16. Kat ody ds 80’ Evos duaprryoavros, ro dapyua’ And as it 
was through one who sinned, the free gift is not. Some word 
like éyévero is here manifestly implied. The apostle uses different 
terms from those in the preceding verse to designate the two 
cases which he is holding before the mind of his Jewish objector ; 
but it will be observed how nearly they correspond. sapaerwpa, 
relating as it does to the one sin of Adam, presents very nearly 
the same thought as és ¢uaprysavros; and the similarity between 
ro zaptoua and rd dapzua is sufficiently plain. The reasons for the 
conciseness of the apostle’s language in this passage have al- 
ready been mentioned; and it may be added in reference to 
this verse and verse 18, that not only were his readers familiar 
from the first with the two cases which he describes; but they 
become still more so as he proceeds. 

By an inspection of the principal words used here: 
GUApT; OAs, CapaeToua, xpiud, xaraxpyua, Sexacoua, we see that the 
subject treated is the matter of being justified or condemned 
before God; and we are to bear it in mind that Adam’s 
sin was not only the occasion of death to his posterity, but 
also of sin, and consequently condemnation. The point of 
difference then in the two cases which is brought to view in 
this verse is, that in the case of Adam and his posterity the 
divine arrangement resulted in their condemnation; but in the 
case of Christ and his people, the arrangement results in their 
justification. Here, as before, the apostle assumes in his argu- 
ment the goodness of God, which makes him more ready to 
justify than to condemn his creatures. 

To wey yap xpima é& évds ecg xaraxpiua’ For the judgment occasioned 
by one [was] unto condemnation; that is, God’s judging and 
condemning Adam for his sin resulted in the condemnation of 
his posterity. 

Kp‘ua here has its first meaning, the act of judging, awarding 
sentence, as in Rom. ii. 2; John ix. 89; 1 Pet. iv. 17; and 
denotes God’s act of passing sentence upon Adam, which, in 
fact, involved the condemnation of his posterity. 

"EE here and also éx in the after-clause denote the occasion, as 
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is indicated in the translation above, and not the original cause. 
da is used to denote that, both in verse 12 and 16. 

Kardxpyua relates to Adam’s posterity; and therefore the 
apostle means, that their coming under sentence of condemna- 
tion is occasioned by him, as he expresses the same sentiment 
more fully in verse 19. 

To d€ yapioua ix mora@y nopartouarar, sis Sixacoua’ But the Free 
gift occasioned by many offences [is] unto justification. norrdw 
napartouaray, and évdsin the fore-clause, have been supposed to 
be the particular things contrasted in this verse; and therefore 
have been taken to denote the particular point of difference 
which the apostle here brings to view; but terms correspond- 
ing to these are used in the preceding and in the following 
verses: in verse 15, évds and zoaaoc; in verse 17, éds and ot iv 
meptocevay t7s xaputos *** yau3avovres; and in verse 18, évos and advras 
dvSpinovs. While therefore there appears to be nothing peculiar 
in the use of these terms in this sixteenth verse, we can see no 
good reason for attaching that peculiar import to them which 
has been claimed; for in the repeated comparisons here of the 
two cases which the apostle is considering, some terms denoting 
the one, and the many must necessarily be used in every in- 
stance. We may observe further in reference to és and zoandv 
ropantwuaror being placed in antithesis, that the latter unques- 
tionably relates, not to the multiplied sins of any particular per- 
son or persons, but to the sins of mankind, which are many, 
because the persons who commit them are many; and therefore 
the idea conveyed here by many offences is essentially the same 
as that which the offences of many would have expressed; so 
that the antithesis with és in the fore-clause is well preserved, 
Without supposing it to be in the neuter gender with xapanzaparos 
understood. 

Avxatoua properly means right conduct, but here, justification, 
and corresponds to Sxaiwow Sars in verse 18. 

Verse 17. ’Ex yap Te Tov évds Mapantuomare 6 Savaros éBactaevos’ For 
af by the offence of one death reigned. In this verse the apostle 
confirms the declaration in the commencement of the preceding, 
that there is a difference in the two cases under consideration. 
His mind is filled with the importance and force of his argu- 
ment, which he is urging upon the opposing Jew; and there- 
fore he repeats and presents under various aspects the thought, 
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that to justify men through Christ has less appearance of in- 
compatibility with the divine character, than to bring death 
upon them through Adam. 

rép shows that a preceding proposition is here confirmed, and 
it has been refered to «is dxctouo just before it. But the apostle 
takes a wider range of thought in the latter part of this verse 
than could be expected, if the force of 74 were confined to 
this; nor does he conclude the verse by saying, much more 
shall they be justified, as we should expect him to do, if his 
mind were here chiefly fixed on justification; but by saying, 
much more shall they reign in life. He here repeats the lead- 
ing idea of the fifteenth verse, but in language which does not 
make justification the prominent thought, as in verse 16, but 
the consequence of justification—eternal glory. This yap 
therefore, as well asthe one next preceding it in the sixteenth 
verse, confirms the proposition in the first part of that verse. 
It is not uncommon for yép to follow in this way the same pro- 
position twice, each confirming it by a somewhat different con- 
sideration ; (comp. James i. 6, 7; ii. 10.) In this same chapter 
there is another precisely similar example of this use of the word 
in verses 6, 7. Here the yép in verse sixth points out the death 
of Christ as manifesting the love of God; and the one twice 
repeated in verse seventh points out the same thing, with the 
additional idea, that his death for us while enemies to God 
manifests his infinite love. All three of them relate to the 
same proposition in verse fifth. This use of yép is perfectly 
natural; for two views in support of the same proposition may 
be presented in close succession as well as one. 

TloxAG MGAAOY OF THY mMEpLoceLay THs ZApLTOSs xai ts Swpeas THs SixaocvNs 
rausdvorvtes Much more those who receive abundance of grace 
and of the gift of righteousness. nord waar is to be taken 
precisely as in verse 15. It denotes a logical certainty, which 
results from the divine goodness assumed in the argument. 
The force of these words will be better perceived, if we exhibit 
fully the argument contained in this verse, thus: For, since 
God is infinitely good, if by one he caused death to reign over 
all; much more will he by one, cause those who are justified to 
reign in life. The writer does not seem, as some have main- 
tained, to attach any more importance here than elsewhere to 
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the sentiment that eternal life will follow justification. This is 
repeatedly expressed in the context; and in verses 9, 10, as 
fully as here; in verse 18 also we have dixawwow Sors; and in 
verse 21, dixacoovyn ets Zar» aidvovy. 

Atxovosvvn means that righteousness which is by faith in Christ. 
This is the great subject which the apostle is here illustrating 
and defending against Jewish opposition. 

Verse 18. “Apa oby, therefore, denotes a logical inference from 
what goes before it: from é@ G07 Bacrevoover dia tov évdg "Iqoor 
Xpeorov. It is to be remarked here that this clause contains the 
same essential idea of salvation through Christ, as the proposi- 
tion preceding 8 rovro in verse 12, where it is said that we 
have received reconciliation through Christ; while it is said 
here, that the partakers of God’s grace shall reign in life 
through Christ. The generic idea in both places is that of 
salvation through Christ. "Apa otv therefore here means, Because 
they shall reign in life through Christ. The apostle having 
here recurred to this thought, which was the occasion of com- 
mencing the comparison in verse 12; he here not merely com- 
pletes it, which would have made verses 18—17 a proper 
parenthesis, but again begins and completes it; though in lan- 
guage somewhat varied and more concise, than that with which 
he there commenced it. The reason of this extreme conciseness 
here is, that the subject has now become too familiar to permit 
the writer’s earnestness to give a full statement. 

In this verse there is an ellipsis of the subject. The common 
interpretation makes an ellipsis here of two subjects, that is, a 
different one in each clause ; but this is attributing to the writer 
an unprecedented obscurity. An ellipsis of an important sub- 
ject is not indeed uncommon in Paul’s writings, when it may 
be understood from the context. In a way precisely similar to 
this in chap. iv. 16; and ix. 16 of this epistle the subject is not 
expressed ; because it may be easily understood from the con- 
text. In the first of these passages xpovouda is to be supplied, 
as that is the subject of discourse; and in the second tvoSeoia, 
or some corresponding word; for this is in this case evidently 
the subject of discourse. Now in the verse before us, in order 
to find what the subject is, we must inquire what is the topic 
which runs through this whole passage, and which equally be- 
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longs to the two cases which the apostle is here considering, of 
Adam with his posterity, and Christ with those who have been 
or may be justified. The answer must be the divine procedure, 
or the divine arrangement; and this being supplied together 
with the verb to be, affords the following translation. 

Apa oby cs bv Evds mapanrouatos, eis navras dvSpamovs els xardxprua’ ore 
xai du Evds Sexauduaros, ets martas GrvSpuztovs eis Stxatwow Guns. There- 
fore as through one offence the divine arrangement was for 
all men unto condemnation, so also through one instance of 
righteousness tt was for all men unto justification of life. The 
sense would be equally good, if we should supply the ellipsis 
by an impersonal zt turned out, the matter so issued. 

It will be observed that we have translated «s before xdvzas 
dvSpixovs by for. We need scarcely remark that in numerous 
instances this preposition must be thus translated when joined 
with personal words. See as examples Rom. xv. 16; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1; 2 Cor. viii. 6. Before xaraxpyua and dexatwow, it denotes 
the result, as it does in passages too numerous to mention in this 
epistle, and must be translated in all these cases by unto. 

We sce that in this verse the apostle brings especially to 
view that divine arrangement, according to which all men stand 
ina peculiar relation to Adam, as it respects condemnation ; 
and also the one, according to which all men stand in a pecu- 
liar relation to Christ, as it respects justification. In verses 
15, 16, 17, not these arrangements themselves, but their re- 
sults are particularly considered ; for in the fifteenth, it is said 
that “the many died,” and “the gift had abounded to the 
many ;” in the sixteenth, “condemnation” and “ justification”’ 
are brought to view; and in the seventeenth, we are reminded 
that “death had reigned,” and told that ‘those who receive 
abundance of grace shall reign in life;” all of which expres- 
sions set forth the results of these arrangements. And if we 
look forward to the nineteenth verse, we see that in that also 
these results are brought to view, and not the arrangements 
themselves; so that this eighteenth verse is distinguished from 
these four other verses by its bringing to view the two arrange- 
ments, and not the results. Consequently, the apostle’s 
argument in this verse confutes the objection in question, by 
showing that it cannot be against God’s arrangement for justi- 
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fying men through Christ. Here, then, is the reason, and a 
sufficient one it is, why he uses e@vres ds3paao in this verse, and 
not of soarol, as in verses 15, 19; for here his argument leads 
him to speak of those for whom the arrangement had been 
made. It was not his chief design to say anything on the ex- 
tent of the plan of justification, and its adaptedness to the 
spiritual wants of all our race; but when led by the nature of 
his argument here to touch on this subject in mentioning for 
whom the arrangement was made, he chose a no less compre- 
hensive expression than savres dvSpacou 

Acxatoua being here placed in antithesis with capéecouo must 
have a different meaning from what it has in verse 16, for the 
opposite of sapierwua, offence, is upright conduct, righteousness, 
and this is its proper meaning. 

Verse 19. “‘Qoaep yap dua 775 aapaxons rov ivds drSpuwov duapraro 


XATECTUSnOAY Gb OAAOL Ottw xot bia ths Heaxons Tov Evds Sexacor 
xaractas;sovrar ob worn. Hor as by the disobedience of one man 
the many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one the many 
shall be made righteous. 

rép here relates to the whole statement of the preceding 


verse, and confirms it. The course of thought in the two 
verses may be thus exemplified: God’s arrangement for justi- 
fying men bears a resemblance to the one by which they come 
under condemnation ; for (yép) as by the disobedience of one man 
the many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one the 
many shall be made righteous. The apostle, in this argument 
with the Jew, feels that it is perfectly unanswerable, and he 
seems unwilling to stop repeating to his opponent, with some 
variety of thought, the comparison of the divine procedure in 
the two cases under consideration; and, therefore, connecting 
this verse with the preceding by yap in the way of confirming 
his statement in it, he again places the two parties concerned 
together side by side before the objector, varying somewhat the 
form of his argument, but still presenting the same generic 
ideas. 

‘Auaptwrot means actual sinners, who are regarded and treated 
by God as sinners, because they are tragsgressors of his law. 
It will hardly be denied that this is the common meaning of 
this word in the New Testament, and hence we cannot admit 
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the meaning here to be merely, one considered or treated as a 
sinner. Sound rules of interpretation do not admit the mean- 
ing of words to be settled by arguments drawn from a theolo- 
gical system; nothing but their established meaning, or the 
exigency of the passage, can be allowed as valid argument. 
We cannot feel the force of such an exigency of the passage as 
arises either from the scope which those who favor this mean- 
ing of the word give it, or from an interpretation which re- 
quires 5 cévzo in verse 12, to be referred to “the whole of 
the previous part of the epistle” for an antecedent. 

Aizavoc here has its common meaning when applied to believers, 
righteous, pious; and the whole phrase dixao xaractaSzcovrar, 
shall be made righteous, corresponds in the form of thought 
With 6: r7v meprossvay 775 Swpeds 175 Sexavoovyns AGuBavovres IN Verse 17. 
It is plain that these two clauses, to be made righteous and to 
receive abundance of the gift of righteousness, in the language 
of the apostle when treating of gratuitous justification, must 
have one and the same general meaning, to be justified ; 
so that the assertion of Paul here is, that those who should 
afterwards belong to Christ, viewed as a body, would be justi- 
fied through the obedience of Christ. 

Though the apostle here teaches that men became sinners 
through Adam, he only intimates obscurely the way in which 
this took place. All he says on this point is, that (a.) it was 
by Adam’s transgression ; and that (b.) it was in a way resem- 
bling that in which men are justified by Christ. Now when we 
recollect that this comparison is made for the purpose of con- 
futing an objection made by a Jew to the true doctrine of jus- 
tification, because he believed that men were justified through 
their own personal agency alone, may we not suppose that the 
resemblance here taught has respect, among other things, to 
the personal agency of men concerned in the two cases; so 
that there is a similarity, as it respects the personal agency 
concerned, in being justified through Christ, and in being made 
sinners through Adam ? 

At the close of our examination of this argument of the: 
apostle, we cannot help observing that it is one of uncommon 
strength. His opponents object to. justification by faith in. 

VoL. 111.—380 
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Christ, as involving a departure from the requirement of 
justice that the Almighty should treat each one according 
to his own merits; while they admit the goodness of God, 
and also the statements in Genesis iil., that, according to 
His arrangement, temporal death and condemnation came 
upon mankind in consequence of Adam’s sin. Now, if the 
apostle had shown that God’s justifying men through Christ 
was just a parallel case, in point of the alleged departure 
from the principles of justice, with that recorded in Genesis 
iii, it would have been amply sufficient to silence all such 
objections of his opposers. It would be like an advocate, in 
a case where there is no express law to direct, bringing as a 
precedent the decision of the highest court in the land, and 
showing that his client’s cause is precisely similar to the one 
which had been thus decided. When this is shown, any judge 
or jury would say it is enough. But the apostle does more 
than this. He not only shows that the two cases which he 
examines are parallel, but appealing to the best feelings which 
his opponents cherished respecting the goodness of God, he 
shows them that as these were true, they must acknowledge 
that the cases were not only parallel, but the case of God’s 
justifying men through Christ has vastly more to recommend it 
to their acceptance than the other ; (verses 15, 16, 17). He 
shows them with all possible clearness that in the same degree 
that God loves to do good to his creatures rather than evil; 
in the same degree that he desires occasion to forgive them 
rather than to condemn them; in this same degree is his doc- 
trine of justification less liable to objection than the doctrine 
which they admitted. Where, now, are these Jewish objectors ? 
They must be forever silent, or abandon their own creed. 

In conclusion, we are very far from claiming entire freedom 
from error for the foregoing interpretation; but the claim it 
would modestly put forth is that of a hope that it has substan- 
tially fulfilled the important conditions of a true interpretation 
of this passage. These are, that of being congruous to the 
context; requiring no meaning which is doubtful or is not well 
established by usage, to be given to any word; not requiring 
any questionable modification of the established meaning of 
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any word; showing the appositeness of the common meaning 
of those words which have been considered most difficult to in- 
terpret; and that of not being justly charged with obscurity ; 
conditions which, we fear, have not been entirely fulfilled by 
other interpretations. 
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“TRUTH IS THE CHILD OF T1mE.”—John Calvin. 





WE do not know that we have a new theory of the division 
of the Presbyterian Church, but we certainly think that we 
have a vantage-ground for its consideration that no man can 
have who has not given his days and nights to the Records of 
our Church, and to all the minute as well as more general 
aspects of its entire history. All the analyses we have seen, 
on both sides, seem to us imperfect, and mainly for the reason 
mentioned, that the sketchers did not stand at the point from 
which they could take in the whole landscape. Very many 
things have been well said concerning the division, but in our 
judgment the central principle has not been reached. 

We have observed, for example, a tendency to mistake 
our view of the first schism of 1741, as though we had laid 
the main stress upon the question of the degree of strict- 
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ness in subscription to the Confession of Faith. So mistaken 
is this, and yet so strong is the tendency towards it, that 
we must attribute it to a preconceived view of the case, with 
which our’s seems to conflict. The reader will see what our 
theory really is, by thoughtfully considering our title, The 
Spirit of American Presbyterianism. The essence of our view 
does not lie in the fact that there was difference of action be- 
tween the two divisions in one particular, as for example, sub- 
scription, but that there is a difference in their spirit, running 
through the entire series of their acts, visible everywhere. Not 
that it is an irreconcileable difference, but a real one, that 
needs compromise, arrangement, charity. Whenever a fine, 
clear, manly, comprehensive, affectionate disposition prevailed, 
the Church moved on harmoniously together. When difficulty 
arose and party-spirit narrowed everything, the two divisions 
fell back upon the ever-existing diversity and schism was the 
consequence. 

We will illustrate this point, which is of vital consequence, 
from the schism of 1741. There were three exponents of the 
difficulty. They were: 1. The revival, new measures, intrusion 
into parishes, animal excitement, harsh language towards those 
who opposed the work, &c. 2. Learning. The old side in- 
sisted upon the strictest view as to education, and, as was al- 
leged, were not so careful about evangelical piety in the candi- 
dates. The new side placed piety first, and education second. 
3. Doctrinal views, and the subscription by system or by ipsis- 
sima verba. 

We dwelt so much upon the last of these particulars, because 
it was disputed, whilst the others were not. We think every 
one must be satisfied that we have made out our case on this 
point. Running now through the whole of these three occasions 
of quarrel, the reader will observe that there is this one idea. 
One division looked to safety of doctrine, preservation of the 
statu quo, the preventing of innovation, and evinced a deter- 
mined spirit to resist all attempts to promote religion different 
from those to which they had been accustomed ; in other words 
they were rigid. The other division did not disregard doctrine 
and order, but they looked at the perishing souls of men, they 
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felt that the Church had a work to do, large and mighty, and 
that to accomplish it demanded progression as well as con- 
servatism; in a word, they were liberal. 

When a historian, therefore, says that the schism of 1741 was 
caused by the revival under Whitefield, we reply, that that was 
the occasion of bringing into strong relief the essential charac- 
teristics of the parties, causing them to look more at the things 
about which they differed than at those concerning which they 
agreed. So when learning is assigned as the key-note to the 
difference, we say that the thoughts of the parties found ex- 
citement and expression touching learning; and so in relation 
to doctrine and subscription, the rigidness of one, making 
much of the form, and the liberality of the other, making 
much of the essence, found scope in this. 

The case seems to us very plain. If one present a mass of 
facts to a man and a woman, they will hardly look at them 
alike, and it will be so throughout their whole life; the differ- 
ence is organic. It will be so if he present them to an Asiatic 
and an Anglo-Saxon American ; the difference is of race. Try 
a German and a Frenchman; the diversity will appear not in 
one thing, but in the entire character. Every philosopher is in 
essence either Platonic or Aristotelian; every man is by nature 
mainly progressive or conservative. It is superficial, we think, 
to look for one occasion, or one of the unfoldings of development 
to account for the schisms in the Presbyterian Church; the 
cause is to be found in two varying organisms. This we have 
indicated through our entire discussion, in various forms. We 
now propose to apply the principle to the schism of 1837. 

Various causes have been, with great confidence, assigned 
for the division. We will analyze the more prominent of them, 
to show that they mistake symptom for disease. 

It has been asserted recently, with great energy and posi- 
tiveness, as the main cause of the division, that one party 
wished to carry on benevolent operations through ecclesias- 
tical boards, and the other through voluntary associations. 
We have been a good deal surprised that even some clear 
thinkers should have urged this idea. Is it not perfectly 
evident that these institutions are mere machinery? that 
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they look to something ulterior? that a scaffolding is not 
a house? The Church, following the orders of her divine 
Master, desires to preach the gospel to every creature. But 
what religion shall it plant? Shall it be the evangelical faith 
generally, or the peculiarities of its own denomination? Here 
is scope for great diversity of view. The Church of Christ 
ought to be one, but unhappily it is not. Taking a Presby- 
terian position, let us see with whom we might co-operate, and 
in what things. Where the object is general, of which the most 
signal example is the Bible Society, there is no difficulty among 
those who agree on a common version of the Scriptures. So, 
to a great extent, in regard to the objects of the Tract Society, 
the Sunday-School Union, and other institutions whose aim is 
not ecclesiastical. The main difficulty arises when we approach 
the proper church sphere. The ministry ordained and the 
Church planted at home or abroad, must be, unlike the Bible 
or Book or Tract, or even the Sabbath School in many in- 
stances, of some one denomination. The root of the difficulty, 
of course, is the division of the Church into sects ; the question 
is whether it is possible for one or more denominations to work 
honestly and kindly together, not in general Christian work, 
but in that which directly influences and controls ecclesiastical 
results. Certain Secretaries or Executive Committees are able 
to use the. benefactions of the Church, given with an entirely 
unsectarian feeling, to plant a Church in Illinois, or in India, 
of a special denominational character. They can do it because 
they control its incipiency. It is quite disingenuous to deny 
the power of doing this. The question is whether it is in hu- 
man nature to do it honestly and impartially. 

Now we have no doubt that in the ten years, we will say, 
from 1835 to 1845, these two sets of opinions were honestly 
held. On the one hand, it was believed that Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists could work kindly, honestly and impartially 
together in the Christian field, although the fruit to be garnered 
was ecclesiastical. It was believed that such was the growth of 
Christian feeling and of enlightened public sentiment, such the 
confidence produced by extensive acquaintance and constant 
sympathy, and such the agreement in all that was of very much 
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importance in doctrine and order, that the results of joint action 
upon the interests of the two denominations would be satisfactory 
to both, and that, in fact, the results to be reached in a Calvin- 
istic faith, and a modified form both of Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism, were such that it was not worth much argu- 
ment as to what precise shape it took. It was even believed 
that this was, and would be, a noble model for other denomina- 
tions, so that one small sibboleth after another being laid aside, 
the Church might become one through the action of general 
voluntary associations. It is not surprising that those who 
took such views should prize as almost priceless that which 
they esteemed to be the happy expedient for fulfilling our Sa- 
viour’s prayer, as the great High Priest of our profession, 
“ That they all may be one, even as We are One.” 

On the other hand, a large and powerful party had come 
to mistrust the wisdom or expediency of attempting a union 
where they believed there was no identity, hardly an equiva- 
lency. Reasoning from known, and it must be acknowledged, 
potent principles of human nature, they came to the conclusion 
that it was not possible for denominations, honestly differing in 
opinion, to work together, when the results to be reached con- 
flicted with the one or the other of the opinions. If, they 
reasoned, there were sufficient difference to keep denominations 
of Christians apart, then it were vain to suppose that we could, 
while avowedly remaining and intending to remain apart as 
sects, still unite and work kindly and impartially together in 
regard to those very results at which we aimed, not in com- 
mon, but diversely. So far as our road led together, they said, 
we might travel in company, but where it diverged we must 
necessarily separate. 

But, it will be observed, the root or idea of the diversity 
between the two parties in the Presbyterian Church was not 
the question of boards or societies per se. These were agencies 
only to attain a further object, and that was the kind of Chris- 
tianity that was to be planted. The one party could not be 
satisfied with any thing but a rigid and exclusive Presbyterian- 
ism, the other were content with a liberal Presbyterianism, and 
stood ready to give up many minor points, so only they might 
do away with the sectarianism they abhorred, and plant instead, 
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a Christianity which might be a nucleus of the one universal, 
undivided Church. 

2. It has been often asserted, too, that the division was a 
question of power simply, and of money and legal position to 
attain power. Here again there is a manifest fallacy. That 
unhallowed ambition mingled with the movements of the par- 
ties, and that it was sometimes painfully offensive is true. 
Such things always accompany revolutions, for it is not possi- 
ble to disturb and upturn old foundations without the escape of 
foul and foetid exhalations. There were in this case too, a 
variety of local jealousies and small interests of cliques, espe- 
cially about Philadelphia, which aggravated every grievance. 
Power, long held, often without much reason and without ren- 
dering much service, is given up with reluctance. Sinecurists 
always die hard. But, as to the masses, as to whatever gave 
momentum and overwhelming force, the desire to gain power 
was as a means not as anend. It was power to do something 
after which they sought in electing commissioners and seeking 
votes and exscinding their brethren. With all their mad blind- 
ness, resembling, indeed, in its folly and intensity that of the 
bisons of the wilderness during a stampede, the people would 
have cast off their leaders if they had not turned the head of 
the column in the direction of a stern rigidity, making the 
movement an apparent crusade against heterodoxy, and in 
favor of an intense Presbyterianism. This was the édea. It 
was power to do God service, power to make their way over 
Congregationalism and what they called “loose” Presbyterian- 
ism, power to put down New England heresy, and over the 
ruins of a Church rent by a tornado of violence, to plant the 
banner of an imagined “ sound” doctrine and order. 

It is hardly worth our while to consider seriously the ques- 
tion whether the excision of the four Synods was the cause of 
the division. This was very obviously a mere expedient to be rid 
of men who were supposed to be enemies of true Presbyterian- 
ism, who had come into the Church under that arrangement, 
and had, it was supposed, become injurious to it. It was not 
an end, of course, but only the means to an end. 

3. Difference of doctrinal belief is a reason having in it far 
more plausibility than all others. There is a certain degree 
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of truth in it. It was not, however, difference affecting the 
vitality of Calvinism or Presbyterianism, but diversity of view 
in regard to certain minor and unessential points. The reali- 
ties were, that in the progress of philosophical intelligence, 
certain methods and theories of explaining Calvinistic truth ap- 
peared to certain minds much more inexplicable than the doc- 
trines themselves. They, therefore, laid these explanations or 
theories aside for the very purpose of making the doctrines in 
question more fresh and powerful. They cleared away the matted 
sods, the entwining parasites, and the overgrown misletoe around 
the brave old oak, that it might grow more green and sigiitly 
and strong. It was indeed said that one or more of the leaders 
of the liberal party did not condescend to such carefulness of 
expression and such fullness of explanation as would have re- 
lieved the mind of conscientious opponents. Truth, it was 
thought, is so precious a thing, the truth especially committed 
to us by our ecclesiastical ancestors to be conserved, that it 
would have been a hallowed work to have descended to the 
minutest explanation, and to have been careful with microscopic 
carefulness, rather than to have given even an apparent occasion 
for rending the seamless garment of our Saviour. 

In connection with this, however, it should be observed, that 
there was a most singular absence of any effort on the part of 
the self-styled “ orthodox” to seek any friendly explanation or 
give any opportunity for it. We know that in Philadelphia 
there was an entire absence of any thing of the kind ; so far as 
feeling could be judged by conduct there seemed to be no dis- 
position to ascertain what were the real opinions of their 
brethren. This remarkable fact should be known and appre- 
ciated. It goes far to account for the misunderstandings that 
occurred. The rigid party stood aloof from their brethren and 
brooded over imaginary heresy, and instead of laboring for re- 
vivals of religion, they wasted their strength in severe and often 
malignant slanders about “new measures” and fancied “ dis- 
orders.” 

Another great salient verity was the want of metaphysical 
discrimination in the leaders of “Old Schoolism.” We do not 
think that any fact lies plainer than this upon the very surface 
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of history. If the entire exscinding body should become Ar- 
minian to-morrow, and all New England should go with them, 
our Church would remain Calvinistic from deeply rooted prin- 
ciple. The two branches of our Church have been separated 
these sixteen years, and if there had been any seed of heresy, 
any tendency to “looseness,” it would have shown itself. Yet, 
though possessing the most perfect freedom, we have spent our 
time, not in destroying, but in placing buttresses around Calvin- 
ism and Presbyterianism. Our churches never were more tho- 
roughly attached to the Confession of Faith, the Form of 
Government and the traditions of their fathers. But the men 
who undertook to steady the ark of God when it appeared to 
them to be shaken, could not discriminate. They could not 
distinguish between ideas which differ, and those which, appar- 
ently differing, are really the same. They preached a crusade 
against fancied heresy. They rallied honest men to civil 
war, when both divisions had the preservation of the palladium 
equally at heart. The whole thing was a gigantic blunder. 
We fear, indeed, that it was worse than a blunder as far as 
some, at least, of the leaders are concerned. They early com- 
mitted themselves to the idea that the Church was in danger 
and their brethren heretics. This became a fixed idea, not to 
be altered by any subsequent circumstances. If an explanation 
were made, they insinuated that heretics were always plausible ; 
if one of the liberal party showed a kind spirit, they hinted 
that he was trying to ingratiate himself for wrong purposes; 
if he stood stoutly upon his reserved rights, they rallied the 
“ orthodox” to a combat a Voutrance. If a bookish “new 
school” man used a word more common in New England than 
in Pennsylvania or Virginia theology, they shouted “New 
Haven!” if he uttered an expression a little Teutonic, they ex- 
claimed hoarsely, “‘neology!” “rationalism!” if five hundred 
souls were converted at once in western New York, they thanked 
God that their churches were quiet, as indeed they were—they 
were resting in the serene repose of a grave-yard. Heresy and 
disorder were foregone conclusions and their reputation as con- 
fessors and prophets depended upon making it out. We are 
afraid that beyond a certain point of time, even charity, which 
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“thinketh no evil,” cannot accord to these leaders a strong 
desire to find their brethren innocent, or the Church pure. 

As the matter went on and parties were more clearly defined 
and the breach widened, the state of mind that hoped or sought 
a settlement and arrangement passed away, and the controversy 
then became much more nearly a naked struggle for power. It 
is to be remembered that very many of the ministry and elder- 
ship, on the rigid side, did not investigate for themselves; they 
took the word of their leaders that the Church was in danger 
and that certain “‘ New School men” were fearful monsters, and 
thus they gave their heavy weight to what they blindly but 
honestly deemed the cause of God and truth. 

No one can think of the stage of the controversy which we 
are considering in this Article—the period of time up to the 
Act and Testimony and the first Convention—without re- 
membering Dr. Green. We think full justice has not been 
done to the ability of that remarkable man. We wonder 
that his friends should allow such a book as the “Life” 
published of him in this city, to go out as a fair exponent of 
him. It is, though no doubt well-intended, much nearer a 
caricature than a biography. Until the advent of Dr. Robert 
J. Breckinridge, Dr. Green was the leader of the party; there 
can be no doubt of this. It was because he sympathized with 
the Seceder faction that they became dominant. The special 
Philadelphia coterie worked through Dr. Green, but they 
did not use him. He understood himself perfectly; his aims 
were distinct; his plans well laid; his action vigorous. Dr. 
Green’s mind was limited in range and comprehensiveness, but 
it was very powerful within its appropriate circle. He was 
formed under a special phase of the country and the Church; 
he had been accustomed to look at certain methods and modes 
of thinking as essential to Presbyterianism, and when as his 
sun began to sink its westering wheel, an entirely new state of 
things arose, he could not adjust himself to the times. Nor 
do we think we do him injustice when we say that self-esteem 
was very large in his structure, and that therefore he felt this 
difficulty keenly, that he could not meet the demand of the 
new times so as to continue in the van. Dr. Green never 
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was successful in the immediate conversion of men—this he 
honestly stated; we do not mean by repeating it, that he was 
not a Christian man or a true minister. But those men 
who could accomplish remarkable and immediate results in the 
salvation of souls became at this time great in the eyes of the 
Church, and those were considered great theologians who could 
arrange doctrine so as to give its sharpest edge to the sword of the 
Spirit. The highly respectable and somewhat ponderous style 
of great men, the Witherspoons and Rodgerses and Millers, 
became somewhat out of date. The sceptre was passing away, 
and Dr. Green and his peculiar style of distinction in danger 
of being left like the quagmire at ebb tide. There was but 
one way: Mahomet could not go to the mountain ; the mountain 
must come to Mahomet. He could not lead such a Church; 
the Church must remain such as he could lead. 

In accordance with this, and as the best excuse that can, 
perhaps, be made for Dr. Green, let us say that his learning 
has been overrated. It was like his mind, limited, but he 
made a wonderful use of what he had. Never man so traded 
on so small a capital. He was not even well read in didactic 
theology, church government and church history, much less in 
the other parts of divinity and general scholarship. He knew 
“a little Latin and less Greek;’’ he had read Witherspoon, and 
a few—very few—other standard divines with extreme care; 
he was very familiar with the Confession of Faith, knew the 
outlines of the history of the Church of Scotland, and as much 
of Church history as Mosheim and Milner, not very carefully 
studied, could teach him. There were some of the British classics 
which, about the time of the French Revolution and for ten or 
fifteen years afterwards, were much read. A few—by no 
means many—of these, Dr. Green had looked over. Then he 
knew as much of science as a young man gains at college. 
But his opportunities for cultivation by intercourse with lead- 
ing minds were very fine, and these he improved to the utmost. 
He learned thus practically and learned much. 

We do not think we exaggerate in calling him a great leader. 
We seriously doubt whether the Church would have divided, 
had it not been for Dr. Green. Not that he forecasted the 
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whole result. Critics and historians are always making this 
mistake of supposing, as Carlyle remarks, that a man’s life 
lies before himself as it does to us, looking upon it when his 
career is finished. Dr. Green arrested the progress of a gradually 
pervasive change in the spirit of the denomination. The reader 
will presently see that the other great leader of the Exscinders— 
Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge—was, in a way similar, yet different 
—alter et idem—disqualified rightly to direct our people. The 
whole Church, from the time when Dr. Green attacked Mr. 
Barnes and onward, had been tending in the direction of revi- 
vals of religion and practical piety, and moving in great excited 
masses for the conversion of the world. But, in the quieter 
parts of the country, multitudes had not yet caught the 
spirit or been moved by the excitement that pervaded the 
cities and great towns. These country ministers and people, 
Scotch-Irish mainly, Dr. Green, calling to his aid a cabinet of 
men like-minded to himself in Philadelphia and its vicinity, 
rallied to the maintenance of the statu quo. He appealed 
to the old ways; he spoke of Witherspoon and Rodgers and 
MacWhorter; he talked confused metaphysics; he elaborated 
serious-sounding, but rather uncertain-meaning, theology. They 
struck hands on the issue, heretics and men of disorder they 
voted the liberals to be, and like the quartermaster of a ship, 
“made it so;” they put back the shadow on the dial of Ahaz, 
and all things went steadily and necessarily forward to the divi- 
sion of the Church. 

We have made these preliminary remarks, because in our 
criticism of this interesting point of history we wish the reader 
to have his mind full of the right ¢dea. Itis this: There have 
always been two classes of Presbyterians in our Church, and 
as these classes are founded not merely upon historical pecu- 
liarities but upon the nature of human mind itself, perhaps 
there always will be two classes. One is conservative, the other 
progressive ; one is high-church, the other low-church; one is 
satisfied with safety, the other wishes speed ; one loves form, the 
other spirit; one must have his mint and anise and cummin, 
as well as. the weightier matters of the law, the other is too 
careless of the symbols which are closely connected with things; 
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one demands ipsissima verba, the other thinks a systematic 
subscription better; one is busied for ever with building for- 
tresses and safeguards, ‘fencing the tables” without end, the 
other flings out broadcast seeds of truth, to root where they 
may; in a word, one is RIGID, the other LIBERAL. 

The American Presbyterian Church has always embraced 
both these elements; it was founded by the Providence of God 
in the very idea and act of embracing both; wherever one or 
the other has been too prominent, there has been a one-sided 
tendency ; where the rigid have insisted on driving “ like Jehu 
the son of Nimshi,’”’ the Church has been rent in twain; wher- 
ever both have been in full activity and cordial compromise, we 
have had the greatest and noblest Church on earth, just be- 
cause both elements are needed, like those we breathe, to make 
a healthful atmosphere, or like those of water to make an 
overflowing power ; and whenever the Lord has designs of very 
great mercy to the world, He will make us all understand these 
things, and bring us together as the precursor of millennial 
glory. 

Our readers will observe that we lay great stress, in our 
view of the causes of the division of our Church, upon the in- 
troduction of foreign elements. We do not allude in this 
merely to the unassisted power of those elements, but mainly 
to their influence in aggravating constantly existing tendencies. 
If two bodies of foreign ecclesiastics should land on our shores 
and devote themselves to the work of perpetuating and aggra- 
vating the national feeling of all the Irish and Germans in 
America, and thus should neutralize the influence constantly 
operating to fuse their nationalities into a new Americanism, 
and should even so set these people against each other as to 
destroy our American Union, these ecclesiastics would occupy 
the same position as did the Seceders and Congregationalists, 
from 1822 onwards, in our American Presbyterian Church. 
It cannot be repeated too often, at least until the idea is more 
thoroughly believed by all men, that our Church is not, in its 
spirit and workings, a mere transplantation from Scotland or 
any other foreign country, any more than our nation is a mere 
bringing over of English customs and institutions. The form- 
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ative, plastic principle, in both cases, is a mighty reality which 
we call American. It assimilates into itself nations, customs, 
manners, laws, institutions. It re-creates them all, it re-moulds 
them, it places upon them its own image and superscription. 

It is objected to this, that the Christian Church must be the 
same, whether in India, Africa, or America. The Bible, it is 
said, is the same; the Confession of Faith and Form of Gov- 
ernment are essentially the same. How, then, can the assimi- 
lative American power act upon that which is fixed and un- 
alterable in its own essence ? 

We reply that there is no such rigidity or fixedness in Holy 
Scripture. It is not scientific in form, and in the New Testa- 
ment it does not dwell much upon form atall. It is really 
amazing, when one examines the Christian Institute as it came 
from the hands of our Saviour and his apostles, how little there 
is of positive establishment. There are the great outlines of 
doctrine and order, but an absence of detail. Archbishop 
Whately, one of the very greatest men of our century, has 
written an “Essay on Omissions,” in which he proves, to the 
entire satisfaction of any one capable of taking in his argu- 
ment, that a vast variety of detail in the primitive Church was 
purposely, by divine authority, omitted to be revealed to us, 
and for this plain reason, that the mind of the Church would 
have fastened on details as authoritative, and schism would 
have had no measure or end. Let any one who doubts this result 
look at a large and powerful sect waging vigorous warfare in 
the Christian Church in regard to the question of the precise 
quantity of water necessary to baptize a man, so that a pint 
shall be uncanonical, but a hogshead orthodox. Or let him 
observe our exscinding brethren, two thousand ministers who 
have spent, we will say, upon an average, ten years in con- 
stant study to deepen and broaden their minds and make them 
fit for the Christian ministry, yet insisting upon subscription 
to the cpsissima verba, not of God’s Book, but of four hun- 
dred and fifty pages of uninspired matter, elaborated by cer- 
tain wise and good men, fallible like ourselves, two hundred 
years ago, by order of the British Parliament! And let him 
observe how, when a cordial offer is made of subscription to 
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this Symbol in all its great features and outlines, they still in- 
sist on its being taken word for word, or rending the Church in 
twain ! 

Now that all the circumstances of an age and people enter 
into and modify a Church, is too plain to be denied. The 
Church, sinlessly and usefully, like the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, becomes all things to all men. If science reach a 
clearer truth, that which she holds from her Divine Head 
blends with it; if liberty attain a clearer development, the 
liberty wherewith Christ maketh His people free meets and 
confirms it; if improvement make a rail-car or a telegraph, 
the Church uses them; if men become more mobile, active, 
and energetic, the Church hails them as better members. As 
well might we deny that the Fine Arts are modified by the 
spirit of the age, or demand that Martin shall paint precisely 
like Raphael, or Chantrey carve precisely like Praxiteles; as 
well say that there is no civil government, because we have a 
President instead of a King. In a word, the great elements of 
truth are the same, the incidentals are endlessly diversified. 

But the Seceders, the Scottish Church in America par ez- 
cellence, were the representatives of pure conservatism ; they 
demanded not only that the substance but the form should be the 
same as that of the fathers ; if an absolute and plainly erroneous 
philosophy mingled with a Christian doctrine, they insisted that 
the philosophy was as divine as the doctrine ; if an inconvenient 
usage had grown out of a peculiar state of society, they insisted 
upon retaining it and engrafting it unchanged upon our American 
civilization ; if a psalm-book contained such poetry as would 
have horrified David, and was sung to such music as would 
have caused Solomon to stop his ears, they insisted upon its 
being perpetuated to the millennium as sacred. They were sus- 
picious of all change as though it were error. Their views 
were fixed as Ben Nevis, and their destiny, if we had not un- 
happily meddled with them, quietly to pass away before the 
American activity and common sense; all the valuable sound- 
ness, honesty, and strength embalmed in them gradually enter- 
ing with much reluctance and constant individual protest, in- 
deed, into other and more enduring because more available 
forms. 
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At a great remove from these—almost as great as is well 
possible for men holding Calvinism, Infant Baptism, and the 
parity of the ministry—were the New England Congregation- 
alists. It will be seen that our Church, true to its ever liberal 
policy, had maintained a constant correspondence with them, 
and had for some years met them in convention: for just as a 
portion of our people were allied in origin, and of course, 
partly in spirit with the Seceders, so were a part, in both these 
respects, connected with the Congregationalists. The outflow 
of New England emigration into the territory that had been 
considered Presbyterian, New York and Ohio, presented a 
question which the spirit of that time was deeply anxious to 
solve on the kindest and most liberal Christian principles. 
Should brethren form Independent churches side by side 
with Presbyterian, when the difference between them was felt 
to be so small, and when in multitudes of villages and neigh- 
borhoods there were not people enough to support two churches? 
Were it not better to compromise this matter, and come upon 
some common ground that would, modifying Presbyterianism 
somewhat, though not destroying its substance, yet make it so 
tolerable to New England as that it would be unnecessary to 
plant Congregationalism beyond its ancient limits? The case 
was the more hopeful, that American Presbyterianism had been 
founded and carried forward in this union and compromise 
spirit. Its essential thought had ever been, If we can preserve 
the substance of the Reformed idea, as held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, France, Holland, Germany, England, Scotland, Ireland, 
we are not careful for minutize, we will not stickle for words or 
forms. This is very evident from the attempts made from 1758 
to the end of the century, to gather in all the Scottish, Dutch 
and German Reformed Churches. In a word, ours has always 
been the American Presbyterian Church, striving to extinguish 
all foreign nationalities, and bring to a common union platform 
all who are sufficiently like Calvin, or Zuinglius, or the great 
English and Scottish Puritans to have hearts in them to form 
a Reformed body, which forgetting the exacerbating past, 
should be harmoniously co-extensive with the western world. 

Out of this feeling grew the Plan of Union of 1801. The 
Editor of the Presbyterian Magazine addressed a letter to 
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Dr. Alexander, who was a member of the General Assembly 
that year, and was also present at the meeting of the General 
Association of Connecticut, at Litchfield, when the Plan was 
adopted. Dr. Alexander states, that so far as he recollects, 
there was not much discussion about it, no opposition to it in 
either body, that the power of the General Assembly to make 
the arrangement “was not thought of, at least never men- 
tioned,” and that the “ motives which led to the devising of 
this Plan of Union were undoubtedly good; the object aimed 
at was also good.” 

The measure was introduced by the General Association of 
Connecticut. They “appointed a committee to confer with a 
committee which may be appointed by the General Assembly 
on measures which may promote union amongst the inhabitants 
of the new settlements, and the missionaries of these settle- 
ments. The General Association also voted, that instructions 
be given by the Trustees of the Missionary Society to their mis- 
sionaries, to avoid any thing that may interrupt peace in the 
new settlements, among those who are attached to the Presby- 
terian and Congregational forms of government.” 

“The Rev. Drs. Edwards, McKnight and Woodhull, the 
Rev. Mr. Blatchford and Mr. Hutton, were appointed a com- 
mittee to consider and digest a plan of government for the 
churches in the new settlements, agreeably to the proposal of 
the General Association of Connecticut, and report the same 
as soon as convenient.” 


“The report of the committee to consider and digest a plan of govern- 
ment for the churches in the new settlements, was taken up and con- 
sidered, and after mature deliberatioi®on the same, approved as follows : 

Regulations adopted by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in America, and by the General Association of the State of 
Connecticut, (provided said Association agree to them,) with a view 
to prevent alienation, and to promote union and harmony in those 
new settlements which are composed of inhabitants from these bodies. 

1. It is strictly enjoined on all their missionaries to the new settle- 
ments, to endeavour, by all proper means, to promote mutual forbearance, 
and a spirit of accommodation between those inhabitants of the new 
settlements who hold the Presbyterian, and those who hold the Congrega- 
tional form of church government. 

2. If in the new settlements any church of the Congregational order 
shall settle a minister of the Presbyterian order, that church may, if they 
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choose, still conduct their discipline according to Congregational princi- 
ples, settling their difficulties among themselves, or by a council mutually 
agreed upon for that purpose. But if any difficulty shall exist between 
the minister and the church, or any member of it, it shall be referred to 
the Presbytery to which the minister shall belong, provided both parties 
agree to it; if not to a council consisting of an equal number of Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists agreed upon by both parties. 

3. If a Presbyterian church shall settle a minister of Congregational 
principles, that church may still conduct their discipline according to 
Presbyterian principles, excepting that if a difficulty arise between him 
and his church, or any member of it, the cause shall be tried by the Asso- 
ciation to which the said minister shall belong, provided both parties 
agree to it; otherwise by a council, one half Congregationalists and the 
other Presbyterians, mutually agreed upon by the parties. 

4, If any congregation consist partly of those who hold the Congrega- 
tional form of discipline, and partly of those who hold the Presbyterian 
form, we recommend to both parties that this be no obstruction to their 
uniting in one church and settling a minister; and that in this case the 
church choose a standing committee from the communicants of said 
church, whose business it shall be to call to account every member of the 
church who shall conduct himself inconsistently with the laws of Christi- 
anity, and to give judgment on such conduct. That if the person con- 
demned by their judgment be a Presbyterian, he shall have liberty to 
appeal to the Presbytery; if he be a Congregationalist, he shall have 
liberty to appeal to the body of the male communicants of the church. In 
the former case, the determination of the Presbytery shall be final, unless 
the church shall consent to a farther appeal to the Synod, or to the 
General Assembly ; and in the latter case, if the party condemned shall 
wish for a trial by a mutual council, the cause shall be referred to such a 
council. And provided the said standing committee of any church shall 
depute one of themselves to attend the Presbytery, he may have the same 
right to sit and act in the Presbytery as a ruling elder of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

On motion, Resolved, That an attested copy of the above plan be made 
by the stated clerk, and put into thg hands of the delegates of this Assem- 
bly to the General Association, to be by them laid before that body for 
their consideration; and that if it should be approved by them it go into 
immediate operation. 


The delegates to the last General Association of Connecticut, reported 
that they all attended the Association during the whole of their sessions, 
and were received and treated with great cordiality and friendship. 

That the regulations submitted by the last Assembly, respecting the 
establishment of churches in the frontiers, consisting of members partly 
of the Presbyterian, and partly of the Congregational demomination, 
were unanimously adopted by the Association.”’* 


* Minutes of the Assembly, 1801-2. 
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President Edwards, the younger, was a delegate to the Con- 
necticut Association in 1800, and drew up, introduced, and 
advocated the Plan of Union. The following, among others, 
were members of the General Assembly which adopted the 
Plan: Drs. McKnight, Alexander, Miller, Hillyer, Wood- 
hull, Green, Cathcart, Linn, Cooper, Alison, McMillan. 
Messrs. Nathaniel Irwin, William and John E. Latta, and 
Nash Le Grand. 

By this Plan of Union, and that with the Northern Associated 
Presbytery and the Middle Association in the Western Dis- 
trict, ratified by the General Assembly in 1808, the particu- 
lars of which will be afterwards given, our Church threw the 
door wide open to our Congregational brethren of New Eng- 
land. The idea unquestionably was that Congregationalism 
should not ordinarily be pressed as a polity beyond New Eng- 
land, and that it should remain undisturbed there by Presby- 
terians, but that in all the other parts of the country, there 
should be a gradual fusion of the two denominations upon the 
general basis of a liberal Presbyterianism. It is known that 
these plans were wonderfully successful, and that our Church, 
from 1801 to 1837, grew with a rapidity almost unexampled in 
the history of the world. 

It lies now in our path to glance at some of the character- 
istics of our New England brethren which were amongst the 
influential causes of the division in 1837. That our theory of 
foreign influence is true, may be seen in the names of many 
of the most prominent leaders in the Division. The Presby- 
terian Magazine favors us with a list of the defenders of the 
faith in the exscinding ranks, then and since, who are so re- 
garded by themselves. Among them are the Seceder names of 
Junkin, Engles, Phillips and MecGill,—to which certainly that of 
Dr. McElroy ought to be added,—and those of Drs. Cuyler and 
Janeway of the Dutch Church. If we further deduct Dr. Spring, 
whose father was an eminent New England divine and who 
has always been himself an eminent Hopkinsian, and Dr. Mur- 
ray, a foreigner of late importation, his list of regular Presby- 
terian champions becomes somewhat meagre. The editor of 
the Presbyterian Magazine himself, though his lineage is such 
as any man might be proud of, could hardly claim an Ameri- 
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can Presbyterian origin. On the other hand, there was ob- 
viously a too great preponderance of New England leadership 
during the “fitful fever” of the high party times which prece- 
ded the Division. Drs. Beecher, Peters, Cleveland, Leavitt, 
and others—who have all, or nearly all, shown their natu- 
ral affinities since by very active feeling for Congregation- 
alism—urged, at these times, Presbyterians to action, that in 
part, at least, was pushed too far, and which, by its disregard of 
the prejudices of their brethren was misunderstood to mean 
much more than was really intended. 

Nothing is more certain than that to have healthy growth, a 
thing of life must develop from its own germ. Even our Ame- 
rican laws, which are certainly as unfettered as human nature 
will well admit, require that a foreigner shall live in the country 
five years before he can exercise the simplest prerogative of a 
citizen, the right of suffrage. Many of our wisest statesmen 
think that even this is too liberal for safety to our institutions. 
The principle is that a man must learn to be an American 
before he can be allowed to have anything to do with the con- 
trol of America. We are writing a criticism on the history of 
Presbyterianism and not of Congregationalism, and hence we 
say that for its government it needed Presbyterian mind. We 
do not mean by this that before a man was fit to be intrusted 
with influence in our Church, he must necessarily have had a 
Presbyterian ancestry for any given number of generations— 
though that certainly would be no disqualification—but that he 
and his ought to have been long enough in our Church to allow 
of his gathering into his mind and feeling in his heart the true 
genius of American Presbyterianism. It was not wise, it was 
not becoming, it could not issue rightly, that men of alien blood, 
coming in the maturity of their powers, with habits and princi- 
ples fixed in another Church, should attempt almost immediately 
to seize the helm in ours, without knowledge of our peculiar 
wants and necessities, without acquaintance with our special 
characteristics and prejudices, without gauging the stern and 
sturdy strength which have come down through the blood of 
the martyrs and confessors of the severest nations upon earth, 
and, above all, without the deep and reverent love for our Zion, 
which gushes in heart-throbs and passionate tears from her true 
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sons. If their activity, their supposed practicality, their self- 
confidence, their apparent zeal, their underrating of all that 
had been done previous to their advent, and their entire wil- 
lingness to occupy any prominent position and take any res- 
ponsibility whatever, should have induced our confiding Church 
to suppose, in her humility, that a new era was about to com- 
mence under such remarkable leaders ; it is not very wonderful 
that she should have committed to them her dearest interests. 
It is not the first time that Phaeton has undertaken to guide 
the chariot of the sun, nor has every Icarus yet found his way 
to the depths of his kindred gulf. The good ship fell off 
bravely to the apparently favoring winds, the sky seemed fair, 
the crew joyous, and every omen auspicious; but sooner than 
her worst enemy would have predicted, a shudder was felt, and 
while quivering in every timber, and on the verge of destruc- 
tion, the new pilots with one consent forsook the helm. Slowly, 
carefully she had to be righted by her old and tried crew, and 
sailed by the well-known chart which had borne her through 
storm and calm, richly freighted with untold blessings. 

We have adverted to the difficulty in Seceder mind in at- 
tempting to lead Presbyterianism. We now remark that there 
is this special difficulty about the Congregational.- 

The mind of New England is often more acute than compre- 
hensive, often sharp rather than wise. It manceuvres too much. 
It is not sufficiently straight-forward. Too much doubling and 
winding both loses time and lessens confidence. New England 
reverses the celebrated line of Goldsmith in relation to Burke, 


Too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 


It builds expediencies story upon story, until the whole fabric 
ruins down, whereas he who looks to right only, is building 
upon the Almighty’s central rock. Its reforms are often super- 
ficial, its agitations fanatical, its theology not well considered. 
Successive issues of “notions” keep her people excited, turn 
off their attention from the simple Gospel and operate to the 
detriment of wholesome religion. A certain hardness of 
character prevents these things from producing the same 
deleterious effect upon New Englanders as upon others, but 
when they rouse up Presbyterians the effect does not pass 
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off so soon. It has been said that Pennsylvania is difficult to 
excite in regard to any thing, but when excited no State goes 
so far, whether in internal improvements, education, agriculture 
or military affairs. It is so with the Presbyterian Church. 
They take things in earnest. They mean what they say. If 
they speculate in theology it is for the sake of permanent prac- 
tice. If they adopt a reform they mean to execute it; if they 
profess a specially devoted piety or pledge themselves to raise 
a fund they intend the reality of it. They do not understand 
a philosophic or esthetic religion; least of all is religion to 
them a matter of trade. 

The New England leaders did not understand the guidance 
of Presbyterians. A child can start a machine that a thousand 
men cannot stop, and the gathered avalanche of a hundred 
snows is delivered to its work of destruction by a breath. They 
supposed that they could temper the roused thunder, say to the 
tempest-driven wave of the Atlantic, “thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther,’ and speak to the live lightning that it be 
harmless in the heavens. The Providence of God no doubt 
meant to punish us, and it delivered us into the hands of 
strangers, who, accustomed to work on a small scale and in 
minute spaces, within the limits of a Scotch Presbytery or a 
Congregational Association, excited against each other the op- 
posite prejudices of a continent; the badges which they placed 
upon us discolored brother to brother’s eye, and immense forces 
drew off to civil war and fratricidal strife. 

It will not be necessary to go fully into all the gossip on the 
subject of the New Divinity which so harassed the imagination 
of the soz disant “old school men.” Drs. Emmons and Hop- 
kins, New England divines of great acumen and fondness for 
metaphysical discussions, carried out the views of Edwards and 
Bellamy and other divines of that school, to extreme conse- 
quences. This began to excite alarm as early, at least, as 
1817, when we find the matter brought into the Assembly from 
the Synod of Philadelphia. Itis to be observed, however, that the 
old Hopkinsians were, some of them, very decided “old school” 
men, while some of the warmest anti-Hopkinsians, as Drs. Ely ~ 
and Cox, were decided Constitutional Presbyterians. The feel- 
ing, especially in the cities of New York and Philadelphia and 
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in the State of Tennessee in relation to Hopkinsianism ran 
high, but it happily subsided without leading to schism. The 
views of Hopkins and Emmons do not prevail in our Church 
and our young clergymen especially have, in most cases, very 
little sympathy with them. 

From about the year 1812 and onwards there awoke in this 
country among Presbyterians and Congregationalists a general 
interest in religion, and in everything calculated to promote it. 
Theological Seminaries were established, and the foundation 
was laid of the great societies for circulating the Scriptures 
and religious tracts, for home and foreign missions, and for 
the education of young men for the ministry. After much 
effort on the part of large-hearted men, the two denominations 
were induced to co-operate in these measures, and every thing 
looked favourable for their fusion into one Church. Indeed it 
began to be a favorite hope and speculation that denomina- 
tional peculiarities were to wear away, and millennial glory to 
be introduced by this prevalent catholic spirit. 

It was soon after this time that a remarkable religious revi- 
val, resembling that which preceded the schism of 1741, com- 
menced in New England, under the preaching, especially, of Mr. 
Nettleton. He was a man of no very remarkable genius or 
eloquence, but at this time seems to have been pervaded by the 
love of souls. He was characterized by great singleness of 
purpose and by some peculiar measures, in which there seems 
to have been no great harm, and which were accompanied with 
great success in doing good. When he had been some years in 
the field, and the revival spirit was gradually kindling in many 
hearts, a man of much greater power in every respect appeared 
suddenly upon the stage. The Rev. Charles G. Finney had 
been a lawyer in a western New York village. When after a 
severe struggle, he yielded his heart to the Redeemer, he took 
not counsel of flesh and blood, but set himself with an origi- 
nality like that of Paul and Luther and Whitefield, to awaken 
sinners sleeping on the brink of perdition. It is diffi- 
cult for us now—when ministers and people, of all schools, 
seem stupidly insensible together to the condition of men who 
are going to hell in multitudes—to realize the condition of 
things then, especially in Western New York, but which ex- 
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tended more or less to all parts of the country. Immense 
masses of people crowded the churches wherever Mr. Finney 
preached. The Spirit of God seemed to be with him wherever 
he went. His power over his audiences was a marvel. His 
intense grey eye seemed to contract its pupil, as though con- 
centrating for the basilisk’s power, and down before it went 
the vanity of the foolish, the brazenness of the scoffer, and the 
strength of the learned and the wise of this world. When he 
directed all who were determined to become Christians to kneel 
down before God and yield up their hearts, hundreds bowed 
like ripe grain before the scythe of the reaper, and the place 
filled with sobs, and agonized as by one pulse of fearful anxiety 
and yearning prayer, was solemn as the awful garden where 
the Master sweat great drops of blood, falling down to the 
ground. God forbid that we should doubt that His Spirit was 
with Finney and his fellow labourers in those days ! 

It is in the light of those scenes that we must look at the 
theologizing that preceded the rupture of 1837. It is true 
that among the educated ministry there will always be men 
who love speculation for its own sake, and who find in disen- 
tangling the knotty points of divinity a congenial delight. But 
the views then taken of divine truth were intensely practical. 
It is true that there had been a gradually modifying Calvinism 
in America, from the days of Edwards. It is true also that 
the peculiar notions of Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, and his 
school, made some progress in the Presbyterian Church, but 
very much less than the heresy-hunters have attempted, with 
the double aid of gossiping slander on the one hand, and 
undiscriminating stupidity on the other, to make out. But 
the main purport of this remarkable awakening of attention 
and discussion to the subject of theology, was as follows : 

Interwoven with the truths of the Calvinistic system were 
certain methods of metaphysical explanation of these truths. 
These had obtained currency in the schools and pulpits of the 
Church, as though they were part of the revealed word. When 
the revival preacher, bent on pulling sinners out of the fire of 
perdition, was pouring in upon the convicted soul the light of 
heaven, he was met by these traditions of philosophy, which, 
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taking the form of maxims, had effected a practical lodgment 
in men’s minds and prevented them from feeling the power of 
the truth. The sword of the Spirit was thus blunted by a 
scholastic philosophy. Determined not to be so baffled, the 
awakened and energetic mind of these men of God probed these 
maxims to the bottom, and piercing to the philosophy in which 
they were embedded, extricated from it the ore of truth. 
The glosses they exposed were especially these three: 1. That 
aman might be sent to perdition for the sin of our first parents 
without sin of his own. 2. That the atonement was made only 
for a part of mankind and hence a man could not seek the 
Saviour until he knew that he was one of the elect, for no pro- 
vision might be made for him. 8. That man has no power of 
any kind whatever to accept Christ as his Saviour. 

It was not a reckless design to disturb old notions of theology 
or to unsettle the faith of Christians that led these men to re- 
investigate Calvinism, or to decline to use certain stereotyped 
phrases. It was demanded, “ Why, if you are orthodox, do you 
not use the precise phraseology of other divines?” The answer 
was plain, “ This phraseology has been abused to the ruin of 
souls. Men have been rocked to sleep in the cradle of ortho- 
doxy. Men have had apologies framed for their impenitence 
by doctors of divinity. We have sharpened our language as the 
mower sharpens his scythe, because we wish to reap the grain. 
We cannot consent to be co-workers with Satan in the ruin of 
souls.” We do not mean to deny that on the one side, in this 
excitement, there was something of the recklessness that attends 
great success and unbounded popularity, as upon the other 
there was the envy that attends the absence of power when 
power becomes the great object of admiration, but, in the main, 
we must think that a sincere practical desire to make the truth 
of God most efficient for its purpose, was the primary mo- 
tive in the theological inquiries of these times. The earnest 
men who must at all hazards be clear in their office could 
not sacrifice the efficiency of saving truth to any other 
consideration. And we fearlessly assert that, in the great 
mass of the Presbyterian ministry, there was no essential de- 
parture from Calvinism. 

In the Articles now publishing in this Review called “Old 
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and New Theology,” the reader will find a full, minute, accu- 
rate and able account of the theological differences between the 
two parties in the Church. It will not, therefore, be necessary 
for us to go minutely into that subject here. They respect im- 
putation and original sin, atonement, justification, regeneration, 
and ability. The result of a careful examination by any can- 
did and competent mind would be that both parties are thorough 
Calvinists, one as much as the other, the difference being only 
one of temperament, culture and acumen, and that there is no 
reason, but only prejudice, in the way of their working kindly 
in the same church. 

Before we proceed with our narrative we will make a quota- 
tion from the Minutes of the Assembly as late as 1824-5, to 
show how perseveringly the Church adhered to the established 
method of subscription. It is in the case of the Tammany 
Street Congregation, Baltimore, and is the last exposition of the 
Assembly on the subject, previous to the high party times: 

“‘ The standards of our church as a system of doctrines cannot 
be abandoned in our opinion, without an abandonment of the 
Word of God. They form a bond of fellowship in the faith of 
the Gospel, and the General Assembly cannot but believe the 
precious immortals under their care to be more safe in receiv- 
ing the truth of God’s Holy Word, as exhibited in the standards 
of our church, than in being subject to the guidance of any 
instructor, whoever he may be, who may have confidence 
enough to set up his own opinions in opposition to the system 
of doctrines, which men of sound learning, full of the Holy 
Ghost, and mighty in the scriptures, have devised from the 
oracles of the living God. It should never be forgotten, that 
the church is solemnly cautioned against the danger of being 
carried about by every wind of doctrine. 

“This confession of faith, adopted by our church, contains a 
system of doctrines professedly believed by the people and the 
pastors under the care of the General Assembly, nor can it be 
traduced by any in the communion of our church, without 
subjecting the erring parties to that salutary discipline, which 
hath for its object the maintenance of the peace and purity of 
the church, under the government of her great Master.””* 


*Minutes, 1824, pp. 211-13. 
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The same sentiments were re-affirmed the next year, 1825.* 

In the year 1830, the Rev. Albert Barnes was called from 
the church at Morristown, N. J., to the First Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia. In this year he published a sermon 
called “The Way of Salvation.” This Church is one of the 
oldest and most important in our connection and had been 
almost uniformly the place of meeting of the General Assembly. 
The difficulties between what had begun to be considered two 
parties in the Church, the reviving again of the ever-recurring 
rigid and liberal feelings, had been gradually increasing, and a 
clique at Philadelphia, of which Dr. Green was the head, deter- 
mined to resist the call of the First Church. They charged the 
sermon in question with being heretical. They attempted to resist 
Mr. Barnes’ admission into the Presbytery of Philadelphia, and 
being foiled there, appealed to the Synod of Philadelphia. 
The Synod ordered the Presbytery to proceed to a regular 
trial. The case was referred by the Presbytery to the Assem- 
bly, and a number of papers in relation to it were laid before 
that body in 1831. The matter was at length, by mutual con- 
sent, referred to a committee of eleven of which Dr. Miller 
was chairman. Their report was adopted. The material part 
of it is contained in the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the General Assembly, while it appreciates 
the conscientious zeal for the purity of the church by which 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia is believed to have been actu- 
ated in its proceeding in the case of Mr. Barnes; and while it 
judges that the sermon by Mr. Barnes, entitled “The Way of 
Salvation,” contains a number of unguarded and objectionable 
passages; yet is of the opinion, that, especially after the ex- 
planations which were given by him of those passages, the 
Presbytery ought to have suffered the whole to pass without 
further notice.” The Assembly then “united in special prayer, 
returning thanks to God for the harmonious result to which they 
have come; and imploring the blessing of God on their deci- 
sion.” 

It is in this year that we find the first entry of the yeas and 
nays upon the Minutes, showing the drawing asunder of the two 


* Minutes, 1825, p. 274. { Ib. 1831, pp. 180-1. 
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great parties. After the remarks we have made on the subject 
of boards and societies, the reader will be prepared to under- 
stand the reason of the division on this point. 

“A motion was made, that in conformity to usage, or to the 
course pursued last year, a committee be appointed to nominate 
persons to constitute a Board of (Domestic) Missions for the 
ensuing year. A motion was then made to postpone this 
motion, with a view to take up the following, viz:—Resolved, 
That the present Board of Missions be re-appointed. After 
considerable discussion the vote was taken “by yeas and nays 
and resulted, For the postponement, (rigid party), 87; against, 
(liberal), 109. One member declined voting.” 

The shape which the difficulties on the subject of Domestic 
Missions had reached was this:—Two separate organizations, 
the Board of Missions of the Assembly and the American 
Home Missionary Society were operating on the same field. 
Memorials were received this year from the Presbyteries of 
Madison and Richland, from fifteen ruling elders of Cincinnati, 
and from the Church at Frankfort, Ky., on the mode of con- 
ducting missionary operations at the West, which were referred 
to a committee of seven of which Dr. Matthews was chairman, 
and upon which Dr. Peters was placed. A committee of seven, 
Dr. Hillyer chairman, was appointed to nominate the members 
of the Board of Missions, when after much discussion, it was 
agreed that the entire subject should be referred to a Com- 
mittee of Compromise; Dr. Ross, Dr. Peters, Judge Jessup, 
Drs. Green, Spring, and R. J. Breckinridge. It will be ob- 
served that the liberal party had a clear majority, and that in 
compromising this matter, as well as the reference in Mr. 
Barnes’ case, they were acting magnanimously. The Com- 
mittee recommended to the western Synods to correspond 
together, agree upoi some common plan of conducting Home 
Missions and report to the next Assembly, and that the exist- 
ing Board of Missions be continued; which was adopted. 

The principal point which came before the Assembly of 
1832 was the question of the division of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia. It was resolved to divide the Presbytery on the 
principle of elective affinity, that is, without geographical limits, 
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by a vote of ayes 163, nays 87, showing a large majority for 
the liberal party. 

In this year, process was commenced in the Presbytery of 
Carlisle against Dr. Duffield, for certain alleged errors con- 
tained in his work on Regeneration. The trial was not brought 
to a conclusion until April, 1833, when, after finding Dr. D, 
guilty on some metaphysical points, Presbytery passed the fol- 
lowing: 

“As to the counts in which Mr. Duffield has been found 
guilty, Presbytery judge that Mr. Duffield’s book and sermons 
on Regeneration do contain the specified errors, yet, as Mr. 
Duffield alleges that Presbytery have misinterpreted some of 
his expressions, and says he does in fact hold all the doctrines 
of our standards, and that he wishes to live in amity with his 
brethren, and labor without interference for the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls, 

“Therefore, Resolved, that Presbytery at present do not 
censure him any further than warn him to guard against such 
speculations as may impugn the doctrines of our Church, and 
that he study to maintain the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” 

The Synod of Philadelphia censured the Presbytery, but 
did not press the matter any further. 

In 1833, several Complaints came up against the Synod of 
Philadelphia, and a Remonstrance from the same. All these 
papers were referred to a Committee of Compromise, consist- 
ing of Drs. Spring and Hoge, Mr. Ludlow, Judge Jessup and 
Mr. Wilkinson, the Assembly uniting in prayer for the divine 
direction and blessing upon the Committee, and the parties 
concerned. This Committee after interviews with a large 
number of the brethren interested, were happily able to induce 
the withdrawal of the papers, and the indefinite postponement 
of the whole matter. 

In 1834, there was again a decided majority of the liberal 
party in the Assembly. Against the efforts of the Synod of 
Philadelphia they sustained their former action in the case of 
the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia. They also decided 
that where a printed publication is alleged to be heretical, if 
the author be alive and a member of our communion, it is ir- 
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regular to condemn the book, and that the only proper course 
in such case, is to give the author a fair and constitutional 
trial. 

In consequence of the obvious ascendency of liberal men in 
the Church, shown by the fact that they had majorities in 1831, 
1832 and 1834, while in 1833,no trial of strength was made, 
the rigid party sent forth what they called their “ Act and 
Testimony,” to which they requested the signatures of all min- 
isters and elders agreeing with them. This wretched paper 
rallied the rigid party to a division of the Church. It was filled 
to overflowing with slander, containing charges that their min- 
isterial brethren of the liberal party, generally, adopted such 
false and absurd opinions as the following : 


“1, That God would have prevented the existence of sin in our world, 
but was not able without destroying the moral agency of man: or, that 
for aught that appears in the Bible to the contrary, sin is incidental to 
any wise moral system. 

“2. That election to eternal life is founded on a foresight of faith and 
obedience. 

“3. That we have no more to do with the first sin of Adam than with 
the sins of any other parent. 

“4, That infants come into the world as free from moral defilement as 
was Adam, when he was created. 

“5, That infants sustain the same relation to the moral government of 
God in this world as brute animals, and that their sufferings and death 
are to be accounted for on the same principles as those of brutes, and not 
by any means to be considered as penal. 

“6. That there is no other original sin than the fact that all the pos- 
terity of Adam, though by nature innocent, or possessed of no moral cha- 
racter, will always begin to sin when they begin to exercise moral agency ; 
that original sin does not include a sinful bias of the human mind, and a 
just exposure to penal suffering ; and that there is no evidence in Scrip- 
ture, that infants, in order to salvation, do need redemption by the blood 
of Christ, and regeneration by the Holy Ghost. 

“7, That the doctrine of imputation, whether of the guilt of Adam’s 
sin, or of the righteousness of Christ, has no foundation in the word of 
God, and is both unjust and absurd. 

“8, That the sufferings and death of Christ were not truly vicarious 
and penal, but symbolical, governmental, and instructive only. 

“9, That the impenitent sinner is by nature, and independently of the 
renewing influence or almighty energy of the Holy Spirit, in full posses- 
sion of all the ability necessary to a full compliance with all the commands 
of God. 
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“10. That Christ does not intercede for the elect until after their rege- 
neration. 

“11. That saving faith is not an effect of the special operation of the 
Holy Spirit, but a mere rational belief of the truth, or assent to the word 
of God. 

“12, That regeneration is the act of the sinner himself, and that it con- 
sists in achange of his governing purpose, which he himself must produce, 
and which is the result, not of any direct influence of the Holy Spirit on 
the heart, but chiefly of a persuasive exhibition of the truth, analogous to 
the influence which one man exerts over the mind of another; or that re- 
generation is not an instantaneous act, but a progressive work. 

13. That God has done all that he can do for the salvation of all men, 
and that man himself must do the rest. 

“14, That God cannot exert such influence on the minds of men as shall 
make it certain that they will choose and act in a particular manner with- 
out impairing their moral agency. 

“15, That the righteousness of Christ is not the sole ground of the sin- 
ner’s acceptance with God; and that in no sense does the righteousness of 
Christ become ours. 

“16. That the reason why some differ from others in regard to their 
reception of the gospel is, that they make themselves to differ.” 


So outrageous was this course, that Princeton felt constrained 
to take ground against it. In a very able, candid and inter- 
esting Article in the Biblical Repertory for October, 1834, 
the Conductors of the Review state their objections to this 
document and their reasons for refusing to sign it. 

The ultra rigid party, composed of the Seceder element 
and the more narrow and violent portion of those brought up in 
our Church who agreed with them, were at first, but a com- 
paratively small minority. Princeton, representing a large 
and highly respectable portion of the Church, was then deter- 
mined to stand on moderate and constitutional ground. Ap- 
proaching as near these as to be quite willing to co-operate 
with them, was the moderate portion of the liberal party. Thus 
those least affected by foreign influence on either side, were at 
this time nearly together, and if they had remained together 
would have saved the Church from division. It is very import- 
ant to observe this. We find, for example, men like Drs. M’Dow- 
ell, Herron, Alexander, Miller, acting then with Drs. Richards, 
Fisher, Hill, Hillyer. Many aman of these moderate “‘old school” 
men, who sympathised with the Biblical Repertory in October, 
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1834; if he had been told what he would be driven to sanction 
before the grain of 1837 was fully ripe, would have exclaimed, 
“What! is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing ?” 

It is of the last consequence that the reader should observe 
that, up to this year (1834), there was no violent or unconsti- 
tutional action, and that the beginning of this kind of work, 
which culminated in the exscinding acts, was resisted by all 
the Church but the ultra-rigid party. We shall show this in 
the Article from the Repertory. It will appear plain that 
these violent ultra-rigid Seceders, with their co-adjutors, 
at last succeeded in driving the large, moderate ‘old school” 
party into their measures, and thus rending the American 
Presbyterian body, and establishing a rigid Church on a 
basis entirely different from that of our fathers. This is the 
body which, seceding from us, absurdly claims to be the Pres- 
byterian Church, to the exclusion of those who retain the very 
spirit and character of the fathers from the beginning. We do 
not deny that there was some excuse for their course in the 
spirit of the leaders of the liberal party, especially those 
from New England. It was atime of extraordinary activity 
and prosperity, and from 1831, onwards, these leaders were at 
the head of a constant and triumphant majority. It was in 
their bearing during this rush of suecess—in a possible failure 
of consideration for the prejudices and scruples of their breth- 
ren—far more than in any heresy of doctrine or impropriety of 
measures, that their fault lay. 

The Princeton Reviewers state the history of the Act and 
Testimony thus: ‘The proceedings of the last General Assem- 
bly (1834) being, in many cases, much disapproved of by a 
large minority of that body, a meeting was called in Phila- 
delphia, to which all those ministers and elders were invited 
who sympathized with this minority in their opinions and feel- 
ings. Among other acts of this meeting, a committee was 
appointed to draft a public declaration to the churches of the 
views and wishes of those then present. The result of this ap- 
pointment was the publication of a paper entitled an Act and 
Testimony.” 

The Reviewers then go on to give their reasons for refusing 

VoL. 111.—32 
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to unite in the manifesto, and for considering it a bad paper. 
We condense them as much as possible. 

They object to this document that it zs not a testimony against 
error, but an invidious Test Act. They admit the right of any 
individual or body of men to express their opinion in any terms, 
however earnest and solemn, against error; but say, ‘ when it 
is proposed to ‘number the people,’ to request and urge the 
signing of this Testimony as a test of orthodoxy, then its whole 
nature and design is at once altered. What was the exercise 
of an undoubted right, becomes an unauthorized assumption. 
What was before * * at least harmless, becomes fraught with 
injustice, discord and division.” ‘It is an act of gross injustice 
to multitudes of our soundest and best men; it is the most effec- 
tual means of splitting the Church into mere fragments, and of 
alienating from each other men who agree in doctrine, in views of 
order and discipline, and who differ in nothing, perhaps, but in 
opinion as to the wisdom of introducing this new League and 
Covenant. We confess we are more disheartened by the effects 
which this untoward step is likely to produce, than by any- 
thing which has occurred for a long time in our Church.” 
‘*¢ Had the ingenuity of man been taxed for a plan to divide and 
weaken the friends of truth and order in our Church, we ques- 
tion whether a happier or more effectual expedient could have 
been devised.”’ 

They then go on to state their objections to the document 
itself. The first sentence states that the “alarming errors” 
which we have already quoted “have been countenanced and 
sustained by the acts of the supreme judicatory of our Church.” 
In relation to this, Princeton declares, ‘‘ We do not believe it to 
be true. We have not the least idea that one-tenth of the 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church would deliberately coun- 
tenance and sustain the errors specified above.’’ In regard to 
these alleged errors, they say: ‘‘ Instead of wondering that a 
majority of the Assembly did not vote for them, [the resolutions 
declaring against the alleged errors as held in our Church, | we 
wonder that any considerable number of voices was raised in 
their favor, so various are the errors they embrace and so dif- 
ferent in degree; some of them serious heresies, and others 
opinions (at least as we understood the resolutions) which were 
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held and tolerated in the Synod of Dort, and in our own 
Church from its very first organization. Is it to be expected 
that, at this time of the day, the Assembly would solemnly 
condemn all who do not hold the doctrine of a limited atone- 
ment?” ‘And we consider it a very serious affair to have the 
corruption of such a body of Christians asserted and proclaimed 
through both hemispheres.” “ It is sufficient that this course [ of 
the Assembly] does not afford proof of the charge brought in 
the first paragraph of the Act and Testimony; and this point 
we think as clear as it can well be made.” 

The next objection stated, is to the recommendation that the 
acts of all synods and presbyteries formed on the principle of 
elective affinity, be treated as unconstitutional. The Reviewers 
rightly regard this as an extremely serious measure. It is not the 
expression of an opinion in which the Testifiers seek concurrence, 
but a recommendation of a course of action. The Reviewers say: 
“Tt is a deliberate renunciation of an authority which every 
member of the community has bound himself to respect. It is, 
therefore, the violation of a promise of obedience, which can only 
be excused by proving that it is an extreme case, to which the 
promise was never intended to apply, and is not in its nature 
applicable. In civil governments this procedure is inceptive 
rebellion ; in ecclesiastical governments it is the first step in 
schism.” ‘ That it is not competent for any individual, within 
the limits of the extreme cases just supposed, to judge for him- 
self of the unconstitutionality or constitutionality of the acts of 
the constituted authorities of the community to which he be- 
longs, is too obvious to need remark. Every one sees that 
there would be an end of all government, if every member of a 
community were allowed to recognize or disregard a law at 
option; or by a simple assumption of its unconstitutionality, to 
escape from the obligation to obedience. We.cannot but re- 
gard, therefore, the recommendation of this document, that 
churches and ministers consider certain acts of the Assembly 
unconstitutional, as a recommendation to them to renounce 
their allegiance to the Church, and to disregard their promises 
of obedience.” ‘‘ Those who do not think the act complained 
of sufficiently heinous and destructive to dissever the bonds of 
their allegiance, cannot sign this Act and Testimony.” “The 
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plan recommended in this document necessitates a schism of the 
Church, and perhaps was designed so to do.” “Either the 
Assembly must retract, or these signers must secede.” “ Divi- 
sion, then, is the end to which this enterprise leads, and at 
which, we doubt not, it aims; and division for what? Some 
individuals in Philadelphia wished to be set apart into a pres- 
bytery, it was said, because they differed from the standards to 
which the majority of their presbytery adhered. Other indi- 
viduals, in Cincinnati, wished to be set apart in like manner, it 
was said, because they adhered to the standards, while the ma- 
jority of their brethren were unsound. Admit both these sup- 
positions to be correct, and both requests to have been granted, 
* * it is clear that it may operate one way as well as the 
other, and that 7 ts not to be viewed as a device designed to 
form a secure retreat for heresy. The fact is, that the mem- 
bers of our presbyteries are so much intermixed, especially in 
our cities, * * that the necessity of definite geographical 
limits has never been strenuously insisted upon. As the geo- 
graphical is the obvious, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred the most convenient, principle of division, and the one 
which the Constitution directs to be followed, it is clear that it 
ought to be adhered to. But can any one prevail upon himself 
to say that the Church must be split to pieces, because, in a 
single case, another principle has been adopted? The fact is, 
that this matter is, comparatively speaking, altogether insigni- 
ficant.” ‘Yet this is really the issue made and presented in the 
Act and Testimony. Refusal to retract on this point was the 
great offence of the last Assembly. As soon as this refusal was 
known, preparation was made for issuing this manifesto.”’ “The 
issue, therefore, is on a constitutional point of very minor im- 
portance.” 

The next objection made by the Reviewers, is one of very 
great moment. Our view is, that the immediate cause of the 
division of our Church was a series of three unconstitutional 
and revolutionary measures. These were, 1. The Act and 
Testimony. 2. The Conventions which sat at the doors of the 
Assembly, like the Jacobin clubs of France in the Revolution. 
3. The Exscinding Acts. We have already shown that 
Princeton agrees with us as to the first of these; we will now 
show that it is with us in regard to the second. The Act and 
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Testimony recommended the Convention of the 2d Thursday of 
May, 1835. The Princeton Reviewers say, “It is essentially 
a revolutionary proceeding. It is an appeal from the consti- 
tutional government, to the people in their primary bodies. 
When this is done merely for the expression or formation of a 
public sentiment, which may exert its legitimate influence upon 
the regular authorities, there is no ground of complaint. * * 
But the case before us is very different. A large meeting first 
declare certain acts unconstitutional, and resolve not to submit 
to them. They invite others to join in this refusal, and to send 
delegates to meet in general convention to adopt ulterior mea- 
sures. They first take a step which brings them necessarily 
into collision with the government, and then call on all of like 
mind to unite with them.” The Reviewers then go on to show 
that the position of the Testifiers was precisely that of the nulli- 
fiers of South Carolina, and proceed: “‘ We say [these proceed- 
ings] are extra-constitutional and revolutionary, and should be 
opposed by all those who do not believe that the crisis demands 
the dissolution of the Church. If such a crisis be made out, or 
assumed, all the rest is a mere question of ways and means.” 
The Reviewers then proceed to the hypothesis that the As- 
sembly had countenanced and sustained alarming errors, and 
deny that even then it would be right to divide the Church. 
After showing from Scripture that schism is sinful,* they pro- 
ceed to lay down the grand principle as to our duty to cling by 
a United Church. We are happy to agree with them in its 
soundness. ‘‘ What then constitutes a necessity for schism, and 
makes that crime a virtue? We venture to answer, that no 
man is at liberty to labor for a division of the Church to which 
he belongs, unless he and others are called upon either to pro- 
fess what they think erroneous, or to do what they think 
wrong.” This fine principle the Reviewers illustrate by the Pres- 
byterians of Geneva and Scotland, who remained in the Church 
and ultimately restored orthodoxy and sound practice; and by 
contrast they mention the Burghers, Anti-Burghers, Covenant- 
ers, &c., in Scotland, and the Morristown Presbytery and True 
Reformed Dutch Church in this country, who have been 
“blotted out by the wave of oblivion.” In bringing their dis- 


* 1 Cor. i. 10. 
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cussion to a close, they enunciate this pregnant truth, which 
we beg leave to print conspicuously: ‘IN A CHURCII LIKE OURS, 
WE THINK, THERE IS NO EXCUSE FOR ABANDONING THE REGULAR 
CONSTITUTIONAL METHODS OF PROCEEDING.’’* 

We find that one more Article will be necessary te complete 
our sketch of the Spirit of American Presbyterianism. But 
before we close the present, there are one or two remarks on 
the course of the Princeton Reviewers, that lie fairly in our 
way. They do not deny in their Article the right of Revo- 
lution. In common with all Presbyterians they assert it. 
But they lay down clearly and broadly the undoubted principle 
that schism or division zs Revolution, and that there is no extra- 
constitutional action possible, this side of Revolution. It fol- 
lowed, of course, when they came to sustain the Exscinding Acts, 
that either they must secede from the Church, attempt a Revolu- 
tion, or prove the Exscinding Acts constitutional. And then oc- 
curs the spectacle at which history, considering what Princeton 
once was, looks with melancholy sadness ; that the men who with 
manly earnestness proved that the Act and Testimony and the 
Conventions were revolutionary, proved also that the Exscind- 
ing Acts were constitutional. We confess that we are puzzled 
to find so great an inconsistency, all things considered, in the 
history of the world. It is straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a camel, with a vengeance. The little finger of the Exscind- 
ing Acts, for revolutionary atrocity, is thicker than the loins of 
both Act and Testimony and Convention together. The reader 
will observe that it does not solve the problem to suppose that 
they had, in the two years and a half, from October 1834, to 
June 1837, changed their view as to the degree of corruption in 
the Church, for they expressly postulate that state of things in 
this Article, and declare that men must, even then, cling by 
the Church, and that every attempt at division is Revolution. 
No man knowing the whole case can suppress a laugh of deri- 
sion at the idea that by stress of logic they arrived at the con- 
clusion that the Act and Testimony and Convention were as bad 
as South Carolina Nullification, but that the Exscinding Acts 
were regular and constitutional. In a word, clear logic, deep 


* Princeton Repertory, October, 1834. 
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learning, and glowing rhetoric are all unavailing to sustain 
truth and freedom, without moral courage. 

While these lines are passing through the press, we stop its 
rapid movements to say, that on last evening the Presbyterian 
Publication House was opened. Presbyterians have indeed, in 
this House, a Home, and in separating from the festival, our 
brethren and friends felt disposed to linger, and with warm hearts 
congratulate each other. It is our Act and Testimony against 
tyranny. Its fair proportions, ever in view on the most crowded 
thoroughfare of our great city, are our perpetual Protest against 
injustice. The rooms were crowded with the best and loveliest 
of our Church in Philadelphia. The Editors of this Review 
were called upon to take partin the services. They spoke of the 
value of a Christian literature ; of a true Catholicism and a true 
denominationalism ; of the vitality of our Church, its union and 
its growing strength; of the comprehensive generosity of its 
laymen who have thus devised liberal things; of the difficulties 
of the past, and the bright hopes of the future. One of them 
read from the Scriptures that passage where the chosen people 
took from the midst of Jordan twelve stones, a man from every 
tribe, and built with them a memorial-altar at Gilgal, that 
when their children should ask their fathers in time to come, 
saying, what mean these stones? they might tell them of the 
Red Sea and of Jordan. We, too, have passed through great 
and perilous dangers, threatening our very existence once and 
again, but God divided the waves for us, and held them back, 
until we have gathered from the midst of perils, the memorial 
stones for an altar in the Promised Land. It is, indeed, “ safe 
to do right,” and in our example, staking all for liberty and 
truth, and upheld by more than mortal hand, do we call “all 
the people of the earth to know the hand of the Lord that it is 
mighty ; that they may fear the Lord their God for ever!” 
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LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SPAIN. 


The eighth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of History is pub- 
lished at Madrid, with sixty-nine lithographic plates: ‘‘ Memorias de la 
Real Academia de la Historia.” It contains, among other papers, a His- 
tory of the Academy from 1832, pp. i-Ixiii. ; a Memoir on the Capitulation 
of Grenada; on the Chronology of the Kings of Asturias; on the Authen- 
ticity of the Chronicle of “ Moro Rosis ;”’ on Inscriptions in Valencia, with 
the plates. 

The third and fourth volumes of the ‘“ Memorial Historico Espafiol; 
Coleccion de documentos, optisculos y antiquetades, que publica la Real 
Academia de la Historia.” Madrid, pp. 470. These contain papers on 
the Romance literature, on the history of Chili, and on Arabic inscrip- 
tions. 

The twenty-first and twenty-second volumes of a “Literary Journey 
among the Churches of Spain,” by Villanueva, member of the Academy 
of History. 321, 367 pp. 

A bibliographical review, under the title, Revista Bibliografica, has 
been commenced at Madrid, edited by M. C. Moro. 


ITALY. 


Cardinals Lambruschini and Angelo Mai are recently deceased. The 
latter was one of the most eminent of the learned men of Italy. His 
library, valued at seventy-five thousand dollars, is to be sold at auction. 

The third edition of Farini’s History of the Roman State, from 1815 to 
1850, at Firenza. 

The ninth, and the first part of the tenth volume of Guis. Cappelletti, 
“ Storia della repubblica di Venezia dal suo principio sino al giorno d’oggi.” 

The fifth volume of Ant. Zobi, “ Storia civile della Toscana dal 1737 al 
1848. 

Giovanni Batista Testa da Trino, History of the Wars of Frederic I. 
against the Communes of Lombardy. Vol. I. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


In the session of the 6th of April of Belgic Academy, M. Fétis read a 
curious memoir upon a “A satirical Engraving against Calvin.” It was 
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found in the Royal Library, bound up in a book entitled “ Commentaria 
de Actis et Seriptis M. Lutheri.”’ 

J. de Witte, member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Belgium, 
Du Christianisme de quelques impératrices romains avant Constantin.” 
This is reprinted from the 3d vol. of the “‘ Mélanges d’ Archéologie.” 

A. Thym has published in Paris an Essay on “ Art and Archeology in 
Holland,” 4to. 

Brutel de la Riviere, “‘ History of the Architecture of the most remark- 
able Nations.” (Geschiedenis der Bouwkunst, &c.) 

W. Francken, “ Life of Johannes Ludovicus Vives, the friend of Eras- 
mus,” and celebrated as a theologian and philanthropist in the sixteenth 
century, 

S. Keijzer, “Handbook of Mahommedan Law.” (IHandbock over het 
Mahomedaansch Regt.) 

W. Siewertz von Reesma, “‘ Groen van Prinster and his Doctrines.” 

C. J. Tremminck, “ Zoological Sketches on the Coast of Guinea,” 
Part I. 

Annales Academici, CI9IgCCCXLIX—CIpIgCCCL. Lugduni Bat. 
1854. 337, 4to. Contents: Academia Lugduno-Batavia (pp. 1-52.) 
Acad. Rheno-Trajectena (pp. 53-129). Acad. Groningana (pp. 125-266). 
Additamenta ad Annales Acad. 1840-9 (pp. 267-287). Athenzum Am- 
stelodamense (pp. 289-321). Athenzeum Daventriense (pp. 323-327). 

J. E. Horn’s “Scientific Studies on the Population of Belgium,” as 
compared with other nations, vol. i. 1854, gives some curious and valuable 
results. Belgium has 8090 inhabitants to the square geographic mile, 
Holland 5146, England 4815, France 3690, Prussia 3213, Austria 3012. 
The population of Belgium in 1846 was, 4,337,196; of these 1,827,141 
“were Walloons, 2,471,248 were Vlamen, 34,060 Germans, &c. Sixty-eight 
per cent. of the population are engaged in agriculture, in Russia 72, in 
Austria 69, in France 62, in Prussia 61. Each 100 families in Belgium 
has 487 persons, in Holland 481, in Prussia 506. Excess of women over 
men, in Belgium and Austria, 5 in 1000, in Prussia 1, in France 18, in 
Holland 40, in Great Britain 54; in the United States, in 1840, the excess 
of men was 44. 

The eleventh volume of the ‘ Annales de l’Academie d’ Archéologie de 
Belgique,” for 1854.—The first volume of the “ Annuaire statistique et 
historique Belge,” for 1854.—Geschiedenis van Vlaenderen, door J. David. 
Louvain. 8vo. 708 pp.—Histoire de Flandre par Kervyn de Lettenhove. 
2d ed. Tom III. 1383 to 1453. Bruges. 385 pp. 

Etudes sur l’histoire du xiii. Siecle. Recherches sur la part que l’ordre 
de Citeaux et le Comte de Flandre prirent a la lutte de Boniface VII. et de 
Philippe le Bel. Par Kervyn de Lettenhove. Bruxel. 105 pp. Ex- 
tracted from the xxxviii. vol. of the Memoirs of the Belgic Academy. 

At the session of the fifth of June of the Belgic Academy, M. Gachard 
read a memoir upon the lost “Commentaries” of Charles V., which he 
supposes can be traced to Philip II. of Spain, by whom they were pro- 
bably destroyed. L’ Atheneum Frangais. 
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FRANCE. 


Jonathan Edwards’ History of the Work of Redemption has just been 
translated into French. 

Madame de Sablé, études sur les femmes illustres et la sociéte de xvii. 
siecle, par Victor Cousin. 8vo. 7 fr. A continuation of Cousin’s Memo- 
rials of Madame de Longueville.—Pierre l’Hermite et les Croisades, par 
Michel Vion. 12mo. 4 fr. 

M. de Remusat’s Article on ‘ Protestantism,” in the ‘ Révue des deux 
Mondes,” excites much attention and speculation ; it is a manly utterance 
in the present state of the French empire. 

Gaudry’s treatise on the “ Legislation of Worship, or the origin and 
present state of ecclesiastical law in France,” is completed in 3 vols. 8vo. 

L’Enfer du Dante, traduit en vers, par Louis Ratisbonne. Tome 2. 
3 francs.—Memoires de l’Académie des Sciences de l'Institut de France. 
Tome 24, 4to. Price of the 24 vols. 1816-1854, 320 francs.—Ed. Gouin, 
Histoire de Empire de Turquie. Vol. I. 8vo.—J. Guitton, L’homme 
relevé de sa chute, ou Essai sur le péché originel et les fruits de la redemp- 
tion. 2. 8vo.—Fr. de Wolffers, Histoire générale des beaux arts. 8vo.— 
Mermet, Histoire de la Ville de Vienne, 1040-1801. 8vo. 6 fr.—Adrien 
de Longpérier, Antiquités de la Perse. Mem. sur la chronologie et 
Viconographie des rois parthes arsacides. 4to. 21 feuilles, 18 pl. 
Didot. 

The subject of the prize essay of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres is, the origin of the Phenician Alphabet, and its propaga- 
tion and modifications among the different nations of the ancient world. 

The life of Huet, Bishop of Avranches, has been written by F. A. de 
Gournay, with extracts from inedited documents. 

Didot’s “‘New Universal Biography,” edited by Hoefer, has reached 
the tenth volume, in the letter C. 34 francs the volume. 

Hitopadésa, on l’instruction morale, recucil d’apologues et de contes, 
traduits du sanscrit, par Ed. Lancereau. 8vo.—Historie de la démocratie 
Athénienne, par A. Filon. 8 vo.—Anquetil’s History of France to 1789, 
is continued by Paul Lacroix, in 6 vols. 8vo., to the 10th of Dec., 1848.— 
Duquesclin et Jeanne d’Are, ou la France aux xiv. et xv. siécles, par L. 
Favre. 8vo. 10 fr. 

The sixth vol. of the “‘ Recueil de lettres missives de Henri IV.,” edited 
by M. Berger de Xivrey, member of the Institute, extending from 1603 to 
1606, appears in the national ‘“ Collections of Inedited Documents upon 
the History of France.” 

Recherches sur l’origine et les migrations des principales tribus de 
lV Afrique septentrionale et particuli¢rement d’Algerie, par E. Carelle. 
The third volume of the “ Scientific Exploration of Algiers,” by order of 
the Government, in 1840-2. 

The Didots announce a “ New Universal Dictionary of the French Lan- 
guage,” including all scientific terms, edited by M. P. Poitevin, author of 
a “Theoretical and Practical Course in the French Language,” to be 
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completed in 2 vols. 4to, in a hundred livraisons ; the whole to cost 30 
francs. 

Discours sur Vhistoire moderne des deux Mondes, par Aug, Helie. 2 
8vo.—Annales du comité flamande de France. 8vo. 63 fr. Published by 
a society having for its object the preservation and editing of historical 
documents.—M. Miguet, perpetual Secretary of the French Academy, be- 
sides a work on ‘Charles V.,” has also published the third edition of his 
“ Antonio Perez et Philippe II.” 12mo. 33 francs.—Histoire de la vie et 
des écrits de Pierre Gassendi, par l’abbe A. Martin. 12mo.—Prof. Voigt’s 
Life of Gregory VII., from original sources, translated from the German 
by the Abbé Jager, has reached the 4th ed., in 2 vols. 12mo.—‘‘ The Sub- 
jective Logic” of Hegel, translated by H. Sloman and J. Wallon. 8vo. 
34 frances. 

Histoire des livres populaires, ou de la littérature de colportage depuis 
le xv@ siécle jusqu a l’établissement de la commission d’examen des livres 
du colportage. (30 Nov., 1852.) Par Charles Nisard. 2, 8vo. 20 p. 

Leibnitz’s ‘Lettres et opuscules inédits,” recently published by A. 
Foucher de Careil, in one vol. 8vo., contains Views of Worcester and 
Locke on Ideas; Correspondence of Leibnitz with Foucher, Bayle, and 
Fontenelle; Reflexions on the art of knowing men; an Analysis of the 
Consolation of Boethius, ete. 

Le livre de Job, par Emile Chevalét, 18mo.—A. Bost, Memoires pouvant 
servir a V’histoire des réveils religieux des Eglises protestantes de la Suisse 
etdela France. Tome Ist, 8vo.—A. Audiganne, Les populations ouvriéres 
et les industries de la France dans le movement social der xix. siécle. 
2.18mo. This is a reprint of Articles published in the ‘‘ Revue des deux 
Mondes.” 

Jean Perrone, Le Protestantisme et la régle de foi. Three vols., 8vo. 
A French translation of the last work of the most able Italian theologian, 
the general rector of the College of Rome, author of System of Theology, 
and other works. This work is intended to meet the later phases of 
Protestant theology and philosophy. It is translated by the Abbé Peltier, 
with a biography of the author by the Abbé Chassoy, and a commenda- 
tory letter of Cardinal Gousset, Archbishop of Rheims. 

Alexis Godin, advocate of the Imperial court, “‘Respect des puissances 
établies,” a treatise on revolutionary and legitimist doctrines, on aristoc- 
racy and democracy, and their union. 12mo.—The first volume of a French 
translation by Abbé Ecalle, of Thos. Aquinas’ “Somme de la foi Catholique 
contre les Gentils.”” 8vo.—‘‘Traduction des discours d’Euméne,” par 
M. l’abbé Landriot et M. ’abbé Rochet, with the text, notes, etc. 8vo.-- 
“Histoire de France,” par Georges Gaudy. Tome 2: from Francis I. to 
the Estates General of 1789. 8vo.—Franz de Champagny, La charité 
chrétienne dans les premiers siécles de l’Eglise. 12mo.—Guépin, Philoso- 
phie du xix siécle, étude encyclopédique sur la monde et l’humanité, 
8vo. 

Alfred Sudre, author of a valuable history of Communism, has pub- 
lished the first volume of a work entitled, ‘Histoire de la souveraineté, 
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ou tableau des institutions et des doctrines politiques comparées.” 8yo, 
This volume is devoted to the systems of ancient times.—Capefigue con- 
tinues his work on the History of the Church by the publication of the 
first vol. of ‘L’Eglise pendant les quatre derniers si€cles.” This portion 
will be contained in four vols. The four first centuries were in four 
volumes, the middle ages in two. 

Ch. de Beaurepaire, Essai sur l’asile religieux dans l’empire romain et 
la monarchie francaise. 8vo.—Victor de Chalembert, Histoire de la ligue 
sous les régnes de Henri III. et de Henri IV. 2, 8vo.—Histoire de la so- 
ciéte domestique chez tous les peuples, ou l’Influence des Christianisme 
sur la famille. Abbé J. Gaume. 2, 8vo.—The new translation into French 
of the Catechism of the Council of Trent, by Abbé Gagey, is completed 
by the publication of the second volume. It contains the original with 
the translation, and notes by the editor—The xxix vol. of M. Dalloz, 
“ Jurisprudence géneralé,” a methodical and alphabetical repertory of 
legislation, extends from Interdict to Justice.—The new volumes of Abbé 
Migue’s comprehensive ‘‘Nouvelle Encyclopédie théologique,” are a 
“Dictionary of Mysteries,” and a “ Dictionary of Cosmogony and Pale- 
ontology.” 8yo. 


GERMANY. 


The German “Kirchentag” held its annual meeting in Francfort, the 
place where it virtually originated six years ago, in the St. Paul’s Church, 
which can accommodate some 5000 or 6000 persons. Von Bethmann 
Hollweg presided. The first subject reported upon, by Dr. Hoffman, for 
many years at the head of the missionary institution in Basle, now Super- 
intendent in Berlin, was on the “Use of the Bible in the church, the 
family, and the school,” against those who use only a part, and who decry 
the Old Testament. Dr. Julius Miiller, of Halle, read on the “Question 
of Divorce,” reprobating the German custom of allowing so many grounds 
of it (fourteen in Prussia); and the Assembly adopted a memorial to the 
different governments. Dr. Wichern reported upon “Home Missions” very 
fully and earnestly. Prelate Kappf, of Stuttgart, presented a long and 
able paper upon gambling houses, and their ill effects. The Kirchentag 
also adopted an address to the German governments to procure their sup- 
pression. Infant baptism was also fully discussed. The whole meeting 
seems to have been one of great interest; more than 1600 members were 
present; the sessions were held Sept. 22d to 26th. The concluding report 
was by Professor Schaff, upon the “Relation of the German Evangelical 
Church to her daughter-church in America.” 

The fourth number of the “Studien und Kritiken,” for 1854, contains 
Articles by Sechler, on the “Old Testament in the Sermon of Christ,” by 
Graf, on the “Site of Bethel,” ete., by Lipsius on the “Epistle to the 
Thessalonians,” by Grimm, on James iv. 5, 6, and by Bleek on Liicke’s 
“Introduction to the Apocalypse.” 

The fourth number of the “ Zeitschrift fiir Lutherische Theologie,” has 
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a long Article by Stroebel on Julius Miiller’s Views of the Eucharist; one 
by Gademann on the Acts, and by Ueltzen an Introduction to the ** Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,” in reference to his recent edition of the same. 

Prof. Kahms, of Leipsic, has published a very interesting and able his- 
tory of the German theology since the middle of the last century. 

The Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, one of the most prominent men of the 
fifteenth century, distinguished as Tyrolese bishop, and also as a philoso- 
pher, has had his merits in the latter respect placed in a clearer light by 
Dr. R. Zimmerman, in a lecture published in the Proceedings of the 
Vienna Academy, and also separately. Dr. Z. views him as a “forerunner 
of Leibnitz,” finds in him the doctrine of the monads, the principles of 
pre-established harmony, and that the whole is repeated in the smallest 
atoms, the strict ideality of the single monads, ete. Yet Leibnitz does 
not mention the name of Nicholas of Cusa; perhaps his acquaintance with 
his works was only secondary, through the writings of Giordano Bruno, 
whose connection with Nicholas is pointed out by Ritter and others. 

Luther’s hymn, “Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott,” is the subject of a 
monograph, by Dr. J. K. Schauer. This is the fifth of such monographs, 
the others being by Palmer, Biirger, Mayer, and Busch. Dr. 8. gives the 
original text, as in the edition of the Augsburg “‘Gesangbuch,” 1531; the 
modern alterations, which he justifies in part on the ground that Luther 
himself altered old hymns; the imitations, e. gy. by the Papists in their 
“Ein fest Haus ist die Romisch Kirch,” ete. He rejects the tradition 
that it was composed by Luther in the fortress of Coburg, in 1530, during 
the sessions of the diet of Worms, and decides for 1529, between the diet 
of Spiers and that of Worms. The melody of the song he vindicates for 
Luther against the Roman Catholics. 

The work, “Genealogy of all the royal families reigning in Europe, with 
the series of Popes, and the coats of arms,” published by Tauchnitz, is 
written by a son of the Saxon Minister of Finance, who is compelled to 
abstain from all public service by severe bodily affliction. It is very full 
and complete, and admirably brought out. It is published at 8 thalers. 
The coats of arms of the sovereigns were sent to the publishers by most of 
the ministers of the different countries, 

Dr. Sepp, Prof. in Munich, author of an extended “ Life of Christ,” has 
published a work on the history and spirit of ‘‘ Heathenism,” discussing 
its relations to Christianity, in three vols., 8vo.—Gregorii Nysseni, doc- 
trina de hominis natura illustravit et cum Origeniana comparavit, E. G. 
Moeller. Halle, 8vo.—Hammer-Purgstall: Das hohe Lied der Liebe der 
Araber in Text und Uebersetzung. 4to. Wien. This is a most beautiful 
edition of this song, executed with the unrivalled elegance of the Vienna 
oriental press. 

Dr. F. Th. Vischer, ‘‘ Aesthetics, or the Science of the Beautiful; for 
use in Lectures ;” the third part, second division and third He/?, on 
Painting. This work, begun in 1846, comes slowly to its conclusion. It 
is the most elaborate German treatise on the subject ; more complete in its 
details and finish than the posthumous Lectures of Hegel. 
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Bibliotheca Tamulica, edita, translata adnotationibus glossariis in- 
structa a C. Graul. Tom. primus. Leipz. pp. 1-200.—J. and W. Grimm’s 
‘Deutsches Worterbuch.” The first vol. is complete, to Biermolke; the 
last livraison contains the preface, list of authorities, and portraits of the 
Grimms. The vol. numbers 1823 pages—Hammer Purgstall, “ Literatur- 
Geschichte” der Araber. II. AbthIng. 5 Bd. 4to. 1115 pages. The work 
is to comprise the Literary History of the Arabs, from its beginning to 
the end of the sixth century of the Hegira. 

Dr. Grotefend of Hanover, author of valuable works on ancient inscrip- 
tions, on the Latin language, &e., died at Hanover on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1853. 

Historical Works.—F. K. Becker’s “ Weltgeschichte”’ is to be continued 
by Edward Arnd, author of a history of the French Revolution ; the title 
is ‘History of the last Forty Years,” beginning with 1815.—R. F. X. 
Remling, ‘‘ Geschichte der Bischofe zu Speyer.” Vol. I. 2, 1, with a vol. 
of documentary illustrations. 

A Greek Original Document for the History of the Church of Anatolia, 
has been reprinted from the memoirs of the Bavarian Academy, as edited 
by G. M. Thomas; it is an Epistle of the Greek patriarch Maximus of 
Constantinople, to the Doge Giovanni Mocenigo of Venice, of the year 1480, 

Rudolph Kink’s “History of the Imperial University of Vienna” 
is completed by the publication of the second volume, containing the 
“Book of Statutes.’ This work is prepared from original sources, 
under the authority of the Minister of Worship and Education.—The 
6th vol. of Hurter’s “ History of Ferdinand Second, to his Coronation 
in Francfort,” 696 pp.—Historia diplomatica Friderici II., sive constitu- 
tiones privilegia, ea qua supersunt istius imperatoris et filiorum ejas. 
Tom. I. This is published at Paris, edited by Huillard-Bréhelles, in a 
vol. of 1066 pages. Vols. 2 & 3 have been previously published.—* Ges- 
chichtliche Darstellung der Kirchlichen Verhiltuisse der Katholischen 
Schweiz.” 38, 8vo.—H. Leo, Prof. in Halle, “‘ Vorlesungen iiber die Ges- 
chichte des deutscher Volkes und Reichs.” Vol. I. 8vo.—N. J. Cherrier, 
Prof. in Pesth, “ Epitome Historia: Ecclesiasticae Nov. Foederis.” 2, 8vo. 
Vienne, 1851. 

Theod. Mundt, ‘‘ History of the German Orders in their Social Growth 
and Political Representation.” 8vo.—C. W. Croeger’s, “Geschichte d. 
erneuerten Bruderkische,” is passing through a new edition; the third 
volume comprises the period from 1760 to 1801, with a sketch of the his- 
tory to 1822.—Franz Palacky, ‘‘ History of Bohemia ;” the third volume, 
recently published, extends from A.D. 1431 to 1489.—The third vol. of 
the new edition of Prof. Hagenbach’s “ Lectures on the Reformation,” 
discusses “ Evangelical Protestantism in its Historical Development.” 

‘“« Albanesische Studien,” von Hahn. Jena. 8vo. Of the indomitable 
inhabitants of Albania this is said to be the best account which has been 
published ; they comprise about two millions, embracing the Italian 
colony. 
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Works on Russia and Turkey abound: Besse, “Turkish Empire,” 4th 
ed.; H. V. Boehn, “Height and Decline of the Osman Empire,” 8vo.; E. 
yon Caulaincourt, “‘ The Russian Empire,” 2d ed., full of statistics ; ‘The 
Prominent Personages in the Russian-Turkish War,” 8vo.; “ Asiatic 
Turkey ;” Dr. F. Wagner, ‘Shamyl, as General, Sultan, and Prophet ;” 
©. F. Weiland “Ottoman Europe and Greece ;” “ Austria and England, 
History of their Alliances and Dissensions ;” A. Herzen’s “ Russia’s Social 
State,” from the Russian; “‘ The Russo-Turkish Struggle, and the Oppo- 
sition of Europe to Russian Politics,” with full documents, 144 pp. 8vo. 

Minutoli, Dr. J. Freiherr v., Altes und Neues aus Spanien. 2, 8vo.— 
Th. Mommsen; Romische Geschichte. I. Bd. Bis zur Schlacht von 
Phydna. 644 pp. 8vo.—Der Aufstand der Griechen im Epirus. 8yo. 81 pp. 

Philosophical Works.—G. G. Gramm, “ Logic, exhibited in a univer- 
sally intelligible way, for all who would in a short time learn to think 
right ;” a pamphlet of fifty-nine pages, which adds nothing to the science 
of logic.—Dr. G. M. Dursch, Aesthetik der christlichen bildenden Kunst 
der Mittelalters in Deutschland. 8vo. 546 pp. 

Professor L. Striimpell, ‘‘Die Geschichte der Theoretischen Philoso- 
phie der Griechen.” This is the first volume, in 424 pp. of a projected 
work on the History of Greek Philosophy. The author is of the school of 
Herbart, and is known by a good treatise on the later scientific systems 
of education. The contents of this volume are clearly and skilfully 
arranged; the references areample. It is intended as a guide to students. 
It is also capitally printed, on the whitest of paper, from the press of 
Leopold Voss, in Leipsick. 

Dr. Jul. Fraunstaedt, ‘Letters on the Philosophy of Schopenhauer,” 
endeavour to bring into notice the retired philosopher of Francfort, whose 
works are but little studied, even in Germany. An article on Schopen- 
hauer which appeared last year in the Westminster Review, is translated 
as a preface. 

A Treadelenberg, “Ueber Herbart’s Metaphysik,” with respect to a 
new interpretation of it. 32 pp.—J.J. Wagner, “Erlauterungen zum 
Organon d. menschlichen Erkenntniss.” A posthumous work edited by 
Dr. L. P. Adam, containing an introduction to philosophy, and a sketch 
of the history of philosophy.—‘ Philosophical Studies,” by Dr. J. U. 
Wirth, second enlarged edition, contains papers on Schleiermacher’s 
Ethics, on the Reform of Philosophy, on Psychology, ete. 

Classics and Philology—A new edition of Konecny’s Bohemia and 
German Dictionary has been issued at Vienna.—T. O. Weigel of Leipsic 
has in press A. Dillmann’s “‘ Grammatica Agyptiaca.”—Hartung’s edition 
of Aschylus, vols. 6 and 7 are issued.—Commentatio de Ethicorum 
Nicomacbeorum integritate. J. Bendixen.—Sanskrit Woerterbuch yon 
Otto Bochtlingk und Rud. Roth. Published under the auspices of the 
Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg. 2 te Lieferung, 4to. pp. 161-329.— 
Kosegarten’s “ Dictionary of the Low German Language,” on which he 
has been long employed, is to be issued in parts at Greifswald. 
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Mittelhochdeutsches Woerterbuch, von G. F. Benecke, ausg. von D, 
W. Miller: 1. Bd. A. L. Leip. This is important for the German 
language from the twelfth to the fifteenth century; it fills up the va- 
cuum between the Gothic Lexicon of Gabelentz and Loebe, and that of 
Schulze and Graff for the Old High German. Dr. Benecke died in 1844, 
at the advanced age of 82; his materials for this dictionary, collected 
through many years, came into the possession of Prof. Miiller of Gét- 
tingen, who published the first part of the work in 1847 ; the first volume 
is just completed by the issue of the fourth part. 

Valerii Maximi Factorum et Dictorum memorabilium libri novem cum 
incerti auctoris fragmento de pronominibus Recens. Car. Kempfius, Berol. 
8vo. pp. 792.—Bionis Smyrnaei epitaphius Adonidis. Ed. H. L. Ahrens, 
8vo. Leipz.—F. Cramer, Diss. de graecis medii aevi studiis, pars altera. 
20 gr.—Curtius, Der gegenwirtige Stand der Homerischer Frage. 49 pp. 
10 gr. 


ENGLAND. 


Dr. Joseph ILenry Green, author of the first volume of a Life of Cole- 
ridge, and now in possession of the Coleridge MSS., in reply to a request 
as to their probable publication, says, in the Notes and Queries, June 10, 
1854, that of the “ Logic,” two portions, viz., the Criterion and Organon, 
do not exist; and that the state of the MS. of the Canon is such, that 
its publication is not advisable. Of another work, The Assertion of 
Religion, he says he has no knowledge; all that there is of it being 
certain marginalia and fragments on Biblical texts. The Jistory of 
Philosophy is in his possession, presented by the late J. Hookham 
Frere, as taken down in short hand; but the writer confessed himself 
unable to follow the lecturer, and to be published it must be re-writ- 
ten. Of the “great work” on Philosophy, there are introductions 
and intercalations, and a treatise on Cosmogony, which is “scarcely 
adapted for scientific readers, and does not correspond to the requirements 
of modern science.” Dr. Green adds that he has devoted “more than the 
leisure of his life” to the preparation of a work, developing the system of 
Coleridge in a “systematic form of unity.” 

Two hundred and eight works have been sent in for competition to the 
Burnet Premium, “ for the best and second best Essays on the Being and 
Attributes of God.” The judges are Professors Powell, of Oxford, Isaac 
Taylor and Henry Rogers. The weight of the MSS. is halfa ton. The 
decision will probably be rendered early in the winter. Forty years ago 
the first premium of £1200 was given to Principal Brain, of Marischal 
College; the second to the Rey. J. B. Sumner, now Archbishop of Canter- 
bury 

The following are among the works announced for publication in Eng- 
land. The Chinese Empire, by Huc and Gabet; “The Baltic,” by the 
Rev. T. Milner; Geographical Dictionary of the Scriptures, by Rev. A. 
Arrowsmith ; A Popular Harmony of the Bible, by H. M. Wheeler; A 
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Treatise on Greek Metres, by Rev. W. Linwood; A Translation of the 
Bhagavadgita, with Notes on the Hindoo Philosophy, by J. C. Thompson; 
A Cyclopedia of History, in the form of Chronological Tables; Eadie’s 
Analytical Concordance to the Bible; and Bell’s Cyclopadia of Christian 
Missions. 

By permission of Parliament, a document of considerable interest has 
been printed, being conferences among the English bishops upon the alte- 
ration of the Liturgy, at the close of the seventeenth century. The shorten- 
ing of the morning lessons, the omission of the absolution in the service 
for the sick, the declaration of regeneration in the baptismal service, are 
among the points discussed. 

The sixth volume of the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica has 
a memoir of Bishop Butler, by the Rev. Henry Rogers.—The “ Charges” 
of the Rt. Rev. John Kaye, D. D., author of the work on the “Council of 
Nice,” and Treatises on Tertullian, Justin, &c., are to be collected and 
published in one volume.—The Memoirs of the Life of Jas. Montgomery, 
including Selections from his Correspondence and Conversations, by John 
Holland and James Everett, is announced.—F. A. Neale, Islamism ; its 
Rise and Progress. 2 8vo.—W. Erskine, History of India under the two 
first Sovereigns of the House of Taimur, Baber and Humayun. 2 8vo.— 
Ennemoser’s History of Magic, translated by the Howitts. 2 vols. 5s. ea. 
Bohn’s Library.—E. E. Crowe, author of the History of France, “His- 
tory of the Reign of Louis XVIII. and Charles X.” 2 8vo. Bentley.— 
History of Russia from the earliest Period, from Karamsin, Tooke, Segur 
and other Sources. By Walter K. Kelly. 2 8vo. Bohn’s Library.—Vinet’s 
“History of French Literature in the eighteenth Century,” has been 
translated, and is published by the Clarks, Edinburgh.—‘ Memoirs and 
Correspondence of the Countess of Blessington” are in preparation, and 
will probably form three volumes.—“ Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps.” 
By Robert Ellis, B. D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 188 pp- 
This decides in favour of Mont Cenis.—W. D. Cooley, “Claudius Ptolemy 
and the Nile, and the Authenticity of the Mountains of the Moon.” 8vyo. 
113 pp 4s.—Professor Creasy, ‘‘ History of the Ottoman Turks, from the 
Foundation of the Empire to the Present Time.” Based upon Von Ham- 
mer. 8vo. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature for October, contains Articles on Mil- 
man’s History of Latin Christianity ; on the Historical Origin of the Pass- 
over, by Miss Fanny Corbaux; on the Resurrection of Jesus, from the 
German of Luebkert ; on Inspiration and Infallibility ; on the Question 
whether the Last Supper was a Paschal Feast; on the Treading under 
Foot of the Holy City, (Rev. xi. 2.) 

Works on the Bible and Commentaries. The Bible Hand-Book; an In- 
troduction to the Study of the Sacred Scriptures, by Joseph Clagus, D. D., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. This closely printed vol. of 670 
pages is published by the Religious Tract Society. It is a convenient and 
condensed manual, after the style of Horne’s Introduction, and will be a 
useful guide in the study of the Bible.—Israel in Egypt: or, the Books of 
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Genesis and Exodus illustrated by existing monuments. 480 pp. 12 mo, 
—The Treasury Harmony of the Four Evangelists ; after Greswell’s “Har- 
monia Evangelica.” Compiled by Robert Mimpriss, 2 vols. in one. 920 
pp. A new edition.—A. Barry, Introduction to the Old Testament, in 
preparation. 

A new edition of the Septuagint, from the Alexandrine text, is to be pub- 
lished by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; to be executed 
at Cambridge, edited by Mr. Field, who has also edited part of the origi- 
nals of Chrysostom in the “ Lib. of the Fathers.” The Gentlemen’s Maga- 
zine has been exposing the blunders of the present edition of this Society, 
which includes the Apocrypha, just as Rome, and puts Susanna at the be- 
ginning, and Bel and the Dragon at the end, of the Book of Daniel. The 
same Magazine has also exposed the Oxford Septuagint, as being as bad 
or yet worse. 

Dr. John Mason Good’s “ Book of Psalms” is to appear in a new edi- 
tion, edited by Rev. E. Henderson, D. D.—The Holy Bible, translated 
from the Latin Vulgate, with notes, by the late Rev. George Leo Haydock. 
4to. 60s.—J. T. Wheeler, Popular Abridgment of Old Testament History, 
and of New Testament History ; reduced from his valuable “ Analysis” of 
the same. 2s. 6d. each.—Dr. Giles, Christian Records and Historical Inquiry 
concerning Age, Authorship and Authenticity of New Testament. 8yvo. 9s. 
—Jesus tempted in the Wilderness. Three Discourses. By Adolphe 
Monod.—J. Robertson, Clavis Pentateuchi, edited by J. Gorle. A new 
edition. 

Philosophy. The first and second volumes of the new edition of Dugald 
Stewart’s Works, edited by Sir Wm. Hamilton, are out. The first con- 
tains his ‘“ Dissertation on the Progress of metaphysical, ethical and po- 
litical Philosophy in Europe, since the Revival of Letters,” originally pub- 
lished in the Supplement to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” with addi- 
tions, consisting of the concluding chapter to Part III., and extensive an- 
notations. The editor is to give a life of Dugald Stewart. 

“A New System of the Universe.” 2s. 6d. London. Horelston & 
Stoneman. 

“Solution of the Great Scientific Problem—What is Heat, Light, Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism, and Chemical Affinity.” 

J. F. Ferriers, Prof. at St. Andrew’s, Scotland, ‘“ The Theory of Being 
and Knowing: Institutes of Metaphysics.” 8vo. 

Calderwood, ‘ Philosophy of the Infinite: Review of the theories of 
Cousin and Sir Wm. Hamilton.” 

Dr. Murray, “‘ Logical Science considered as an educational Element.” 
Inaugural Address. 2s. 

“Memoirs of a Metaphysician,” by Francis Drake, edited by R. H. 
Sharp, author of “ Beginning of a New School of Metaphysics.” 

J. Devey, “ Logic, or the Science of Inference,” a Popular Manual: in 
Bohn’s Library. 

“The Works of Philo Judaeus,” Vol. I., in Bohn’s Library, translated 
by C. D. Yonge: this vol. contains treatises on the Mosaic Cosmogony, 
and the early Jewish Records, 
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Theology. R. P. Blakeney, ‘ Romish Parties, or False Pretensions of 
Rome to Unity ;” and “ Protestant Catechism, or Popery Refuted.”—M. 
H. Seymour, Evenings with the Romanists, with an Introduction on the 
Moral Results of the Romish System. 8vo. 524 pp. 8s. 6d.—W. Lee, 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, Eight Lectures before the University of 
Dublin. 8vo. 14s.—The Church: an Explanation of the Meaning con- 
tained in the Bible. By William Atkinson. 2. 8vo.—Dr. Thomas Tus- 
ten, Bishop of Ely, is preparing a new edition of his Reply to Dr. Wise- 
man on the Roman Catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist.—Exposition of the 
XXXIX Articles, from the Writings of the older Dinnes, in preparation 
by W. B. Hopkins. 

The new volume of the Congregational Lectures, the thirteenth, by Dr. 
Alliott, now in the press, is entitled “‘ Psychology in its Relation to Inves- 
tigations respecting the Religious Life, Natural Theology, and Superna- 
tural Communications from God.” With the aid of Psychology it dis- 
cusses important questions relative to these three subjects.—Rey. A. Stra- 
chan, “ The Antiquity, literal Meaning, and Authenticity of the Mosaic 
Narration established.””—Rev. James Thomson, ‘ Exposition of Acts of 
Apostles.”—“ The future Kingdom of Christ, or Man’s Heaven to be in 
this Earth: a Solution of Calvinistie and other Difficulties in Theology, by 
distinguishing the saved Nations from the glorified Saints.” Rev. D. J. 
Heath. 2 vols. 8vo.—‘ Irvingism and Mormonism tested by Scripture.” 
By Rey. Emilius Guars. 2s.—‘ The Christian Atonement—its Basis, 
Nature and Bearings. The Principle of Substitution illustrated.” Third 
edition. 5s. 

Vol. III. of the Works of John Knox, edited by David Laing, Esq. 
This edition is to be in 6 vols. It was begun in the Wodrow Society Pub- 
lications.—The new edition of Owen’s Works is continued by the publica- 
tion of his Theologoumena, together with Thirteen Sermons never before 
published ; and the first volume of the Exposition of the Hebrews.—Rey. 
Wm. Jay’s Autobiography, with Reminiscences of distinguished Contem- 
poraries and Correspondence, is published. Edited by Dr. Redford and 
John Angell James. 

The Repentance of Nineveh: a metrical Homily on the Mission of 
Jonah, by Ephraem Syrus. Also an Exhortation to Repentance. Trans- 
lated from the Syriac, by Rev. Henry Burgess, (the editor of the Journal 
of Sacred Literature, and translator of other works of Ephraem).—Expo- 
sition of the Sermon on the Mount; by Rev. Wm. M‘Intyre, of Maitland, 
New South Wales. Edinburg.—Robert Knight, A critical Commentary 
on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 8vo.—A new edition of the First 
Volume of Alford’s Greek Testament.—‘ The Revealed Economy of Hea- 
ven and Earth,” published in 1852, a striking and able work in which 
Christ’s future reign on earth is denied, is ascribed to Isaac Taylor, by 
the Church of England Quarterly Review.—Rey. William Trollope, Com- 
mentary on the Acts. 2ded. Edited by Rev. T. A. Buckley.—Charles 
Cholmondeley, an English Catholic, The Protestant Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion and Scheme of Salvation philosophically confuted, in sixteen Articles. 
264 pp. 8yvo0. 
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I. Sandwich Island Notes. By a Haolé (Foreigner.) New York: 
Harpers. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1854. pp. 
493. 


We have read this book with very great interest, anxious to understand 
the actual facts in regard to the results of the Missions in the Islands. 
We cannot say that we think the author unprejudiced, though he is not 
to be classed with those who make a point of disparaging and discrediting 
the missionaries. It is, we have no doubt, extremely difficult to give an 
account of the results of missionary labor in a heathen country, without 
being misunderstood, and ages of degradation must take a long time to 
work out of the blood of a nation. We are entirely willing to know the 
truth in this case from every source, hut we cannot doubt that the reader 
will receive from this book an impression as much below the truth, as he 
may have received one above it from mistaking our missionary brethren. 
The author bears warm testimony to the excellence of some of the mis- 
sionaries; of others, as for example, Rev. Richard Armstrong, we have 
no doubt he has a wrong impression. The volume is quite pleasant, 
cheerful and readable, the scenes painted with a good deal of vividness. 
By far the worst parts of it are the attempts at fine writing, in which 
there is occasional unwarrantable indulgence. 


II. Books INTERESTING TO YOUNG LADIES. 

1. Magdalen Hepburn. A Story of the Scottish Reformation. By 
he author of ‘“ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” 
“ Adam Graeme,” &c. Three volumes in one. New York: Riker, 
Thorne & Co. 1853. pp. 400. 


We do not feel very free in commending anything fictitious, ‘for, 
although the right plan is selection and not absolute prohibition, yet this 
rule should be modified by another—no fictions but the best, and not very 
many of them--fancy being a child that needs a great deal of watching. 
But we believe we must admit Magdalen Hepburn. Pure in taste, warm 
in feeling, high in patriotic ardor, sincere in energetic piety, and Presby- 
terian in every fibre, how could we reject it? John Knox is a prominent 
character, well drawn, and with a loving feeling not often shown to the 
great Reformer, and for this alone our hearts would warm to the fair 
authoress. The heroine is a fine, high-souled lady ; but the true heroine, 
the one who is fore-shortened in the manner of one of Scott’s living like- 
nesses, is Jean Bowman. She is, so far as we know, unique in books. It 
will take a good while to bring the world right as to the glorious character 
of our Presbyterian ancestors, but literature is now tending in the right 
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direction, and such books as Magdalen Hepburn change healthfully the 
associations of young people trom the toryism and aristocracy of Sir 
Walter, to liberty and truth. After the reaction in favor of Cromwell we 
may hope everything. 


2. Lady Huntington and her Friends, By Helen C. Knight. Amer- 
ican Tract Society. 


We wish to hold this book up to our young-lady friends, and beg them 
to read it. The authoress has grouped, artistically, around the venerable 
and noble Lady Huntington, Doddridge, Whitefield, Wesley, Romaine, 
Berridge, Venn, Rowland Hill, and her female friends, some of them 
nobles of the English realm, who devoted themselves to the cause of reli- 
gion, and lived in each other’s society with much of primitive piety and 
loveliness. We are perfectly satisfied that every one who reads this book 
on our recommendation, will thank us for it. The authoress has made much 
of her materials. We have glimpses of Lord Chesterfield, Horace Wal- 
pole, Garrick, and others, who were attracted by the admirable character 
of Lady Huntington, the genius of the ministers who surrounded her, and 
the power of the religious movement. It is a most attractive and deeply 
interesting portion of Church history. 


3. Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses connected 
with the regal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland. 


Vol. IV. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. 1854. pp. 347. 


This volume does not finish the history of Mary Stuart. Darnley is still 
living at the end of it. Miss Strickland puts in every plea possible for 
poor Mary, which we feel to be natural, even if we are compelled to pass 
a severer judgment. These Lives are quite indispensable in every house- 
hold. They are admirable for reading aloud, around the centre-table. 


III. A popular account of the ancient Egyptians. Revised and 
abridged from his larger Work, by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, 
D.C. L., F. R.S., &. Twovolumes. Illustrated with Five Hun- 
dred wood cuts. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co. 1854. pp. 419, 436. 


This work does not go into the disputed questions. Menes is stated to 
have ascended the throne “ probably between 2000 and 3000” B. C., and 
the Egyptians were “ undoubtedly from Asia.” It is what it professes to 
be, a full and popular account of everything connected with the manners 
customs, opinions and character of the Egyptians, with plates taken from 
the monuments. It is very curious, and to the inquisitive must be vastly 
interesting. Here are the sports, furniture, mode of living, women, reli- 
gious ceremonies, &c., &c., figured to mind and senses ; Egypt unroofed 
to the moderns. The volumes are of convenient size and fairly printed. 
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IV. Periscopies; or current Subjects extemporaneously treated. By 
William Elder. New York: J.C. Derby. 1854. pp. 408. 


We are constantly reminded of that notable passage in the life of 
Luther, where he was overheard praying that the Almighty would destroy 
the world because it was too bad to mend; and of the practical modifica- 
tion of the same, in which Andrew Fairservice says that “there are many 
things in the world o’er bad for blessing and o’er good for banning, like 
Rob Roy.” 

What shall we Presbyterians do with Dr. Elder? It will not do to roast 
him at a slow fire, and if our principles and the times allowed that, there 
is at least one-third of his thoughts and feelings that would make any 
body but a Popish priest pause before he lighted the faggots. 

Here is a man who goes against hanging parricides; who upholds the 
most mawkish notions about peace, striking down the right arm that is 
uplifted for the defence of altar and hearth; who reduces the Bible to a 
parcel of beautiful and philosophic myths, Moses being a kind of Aischy- 
lus, John a kind of Plato, and David and Solomon put together a kind of 
Shakspeare; who, joking all the while, helps all sorts of grim and vision- 
ary reformers in ‘“ world-mending;” and who stands aloof from the estab- 
lished ways of bettering the world, religious, political or otherwise, and 
amuses himself by publishing and lecturing a great variety of thoughts 
and notions, in which one’s vexation at the trash is arrested every third 
sentence by admiration of its cross-fires of beauty and truth. 

Yet, marvellous to say, the Doctor is, first, an American, the most prac- 
tical of nations, next, a Pennsylvanian, the most substantial of all possible 
living creatures, and what kind of impulse, therefore, keeps up all this 
flightiness, is more mysterious to us than many of the things he puzzles 
over. 

We beg leave, in the name of Pennsylvania, to suggest to Dr. Elder to 
“go at” something practical and substantial; he is throwing away, every 
day, power and good sense enough to set up twenty men in any respectable 
line of life. If he will look at it, all his favorite reformers had a practical 
aim: Luther, like the Black Knight, thundered at the walls of Popery; 
Knox created Scotland; Cromwell crushed civil and religious tyranny ; 
Paul spread the Gospel to the ends of the earth; Plato poured an enno- 
bling and dignified philosophy into—to use one of the Doctor’s phrases— 
the “‘pivot-men” of the world; Washington and Hamilton and Henry swept 
the Western Hemisphere clear of despotism; Howard poured light and 
air into dungeons. ‘ 

We are the more earnest in this matter because Dr. Elder evidently 
feels that he has ‘‘a mission,” if he only knew what it was, and how to 
do it; and it is the business of us all-seeing reviewers, to explain these 
things to men. 

And first let all men acknowledge the truth, that Dr. Elder is an extra- 
ordinary person. All ages but the present, and all nations but the An- 
glo-Saxon, reverenced extraordinary men, whether they considered them 
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priest, prophet, poet, medicine man, or fetisch. Genius sees farther than 
non-genius, sees more sharply and with far vaster and truer sympathies. 
This, all nations have recognized in various forms, the moderns and 
“practical” nations, as we said, least of all. 

But genius must care for itself. It is not now as when a rhapsodist 
was crowned at the Olympic games. Sapphos now, who follow their im- 
pulses, are only actresses, a “low caste.” Why should not genius, if it 
is a higher form of human development, take the requisite pains to put 
itself in a right point of light? Talent can do that for itself ; even medio- 
crity can do it. When one is going to build a cottage, he tells his archi- 
tect to put it in the best position on the farm; he does not demand that 
every traveller along the road should go out of the way to see his cottage ; 
much more if one is building a magnificent church that is to last for ages. 

There are two things here: form and substance. Dr. Elder is wrong 
in both. There is hardly any thing of him yet, but great undeveloped 
power. 

For substance, then, he must do some one thing. He has talent enough 
for any of the paths he has tried, if he will only find out what is his vo- 
cation, and pursue it. 

Let us assume that it is the press, because such men, feeling that they 
ought to speak to mankind, are restless if they cannot do it; and then the 
question would be as to the form of speech. 

There can be no difficulty here. Let Dr. Elder settle down upon the 
safe and true principles of his early youth, those which Paul and Luther 
and Wesley preached, and building upon these all other truths, and im- 
pressing them with as much philosophy and genius and humor as he 
pleases, present them to the world, not in the fragmentary shape of most 
of this book, nor in the dreamy style of the “‘Myth, Enchanted Beauty,” 
but in those of “General Ogle” and “ Elizabeth Barton.” 

There are two ways, therefore, in which Dr. Elder can write success- 
fully. One is the delineation of character, the other is what is called fic- 
tion. He needs the substratum of fact, he needs to be near the living, 
acting world. Then he has an untrodden field. He says in the preface, 
“The primitive piety and politics of my native mountains are, to my 
thoughts, the very blood and breath of their life. I wish they had a por- 
traiture answering to their worth. I suppose somebody will be born in 
time for this use, but till his advent, those who have the sense that feels 
this want must wait and wish.” 

The public works of Pennsylvania have done something to throw open 
its magnificent scenery to the world, yet it is but little known. Still 
less is understood of its interior life. No people are so little demonstra- 
tive. They live and die like the trees of their beautiful forests. 

Yet a remarkable life is there ; original, peculiar, persistent, almost un- 
described, less known to literature and general knowledge, we are sure, 
than any other remarkable and'valuable form of life in America, perhaps in 
the world. Grace Greenwood has just touched this State, but she is 
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not “native to the manner born.” Gertrude of Wyoming describes 
southern scenery, and manners such as never existed at all, with Penn- 
sylvanian names. Elizabeth Barton is a story purely Pennsylvanian, and 
wonderfully told. We would give some extracts if we could possibly 
make room. 

The “ General Ogle,” we do not hesitate to say, is equal to any charac- 
ter-sketch ever written in America. Idealized it no doubt is, but it is such 
idealizing as is wrought by sunset and moonlight; the actual is there, 
every line, but glorified. We do not, of course, mean to be responsible 
for the sentiments of this sketch ; we differ from the author in some mate- 
rial points, but if such writing had come to us across the Atlantic, it 
would be familiar to all readers of fine literature. 

Dr. E. should learn from the critics where his power lies. The public 
want from him reliable opinions, sketches of character, and truth in fic- 
tion, of Pennsylvania life. 


V. Sequel to the Neighbour’s Children. From the German. By 
Mrs. Sarah A. Myers. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1854. 
pp. 333. 


Several lessons are inculcated in this tale: the effects of good and bad 
training of children; that there are excellent people among the rich as 
well as the poor; the far-reaching effect of one act of disobedience. We 
have applied to a young person who is reading this prettily printed book, 
and are informed that it is quite interesting; and we regard her opinion 
in the premises as of more value than our own. As we can assure our 
friends that the story is of pure moral tendency, and young America finds 
it interesting, we certainly need add nothing more. 


VI. A Complete Concordance of the Holy Scriptures, &e. By Alex- 
ander Cruden, M. A. From the Tenth London Edition. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1854. pp. 856. 


Our readers will be glad to know that Mr. Dodd has brought out a cor- 
rect edition of Cruden, at a reasonable price. The only difficulty in 
knowing what to say of this Concordance is, that eulogy has been ex- 
hausted. It is absolutely indispensable to every minister, and most valu- 
able to every Christian. No one thinks of buying any other large Con- 
cordance. Its correctness is wonderful; there seems hardly an error in 
it. We hardly know any work in this imperfect world done so well. It 
leaves almost nothing to be desired that a verbal Concordance can be 
expected to accomplish. 


VII. Old Redstone; or Historical Sketches of Western Presbyterian- 
ism, its early Ministers, its perilous Times, and its first Records. 
By Joseph Smith, D. D. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 
1854. pp. 459. 
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“Old Redstone” has nothing to do with Hugh Miller, as our readers 
might suppose, but was the name of the parts of Western Pennsylvania 
and Virginia centering at Pittsburgh. “ It derives its origin from the name 
of a creek, which enters the Monongahela below Brownsville, which place 
was long known by the name of ‘ Redstone Old Fort.’ ”’ The name is 
said to have originated from the burning of masses of coal, which turned 
the earth and stones red, on the banks of Redstone creek and the river. 
The name was given to the first Presbytery constituted west of the Moun- 
tains. It was established by the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, 
May 16, 1781. 

We are very much interested in this book, and much pleased to see 
that our exscinding brethren are preserving the memory of the fathers of 
our Church. We trust that in doing so they will catch their spirit. The 
work is based upon the Records of the Presbytery of Redstone, which are 
given nearly in full, with notes containing sketches of all the early minis- 
ters and congregations. There are more elaborate memoirs of Rev. Messrs. 
Joseph Smith, Charles Beatty, Thaddeus Dodd, Dr. McMillan, Dr. James 
Power, James Finley, John Clark, Dr. Dunlap, and Joseph Patterson, 
with notices of the early history of the country, &e. 

Such books ought to meet with encouragement from all lovers of the 
Church. The old Scotch-Irish character is sturdy, manly, pious, honest, 
honorable, full of love of truth and freedom, and willing to peril all 
things, even to martyrdom itself, for what it believes to be right. It has its 
faults, too; it is obstinate and rough, often lacks discrimination, and is so 
excitable and full of prejudice that it may be misled by skilful and bold 
leaders. The Stoic philosophy, Calvinistic doctrine and Presbyterian re- 
publicanism underlie this entire development of human nature—not a 
perfect one, indeed, but for the practical and stern uses of the world, one 
of the most noble yet seen. 

Of course this book would not do without some flings at the “ New 
School.” They are very harmless, however; not very witty, and not at 
all argumentative. Our exscinding brethren have this peculiarity, that 
being too honest to falsify the facts of history, they admit, whenever they 
are not trying to make out a case against the ‘‘ New School,” everything 
necessary to prove themselves in the wrong, and whenever one attempts to 
gather up the facts into consecutive principles, they doggedly resist, for 
the plain reason that these principles would condemn their course since 
1837. 

We are much pleased with the thorough love of the author for Western 
Pennsylvania. He makes it the source of all blessing to the great West, 
and its pioneers the layers of the corner-stone of the Republic and the 
Church, for the Valley of the Mississippi. This enthusiasm for a subject 
is absolutely essential to the production of valuable books, and we have 
been so fortunate as to know, by personal experience, that Western Penn- 
sylvania has enough in it to warrant any man’s love for it. Put “Old 
Redstone” into your library, by all means. 
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VIII. The Religious Denominations in the United States: their His- 
tory, Doctrine, Government and Statistics. With a preliminary 
Sketch of Judaism, Paganism, and Mahomedanism. By Joseph 
Belcher, D. D. With nearly two hundred engravings. Philadel- 
phia: J. E. Potter. 1854. pp. 1024. 


If the reader will settle in his mind, once for all, that the author of thig 
large book is a Baptist, and very much devoted to his denomination, it 
will enable him to make suitable allowances. It is no doubt much in ad- 
vance, as a whole, of any other work in this country giving an account 
of all denominations, and none, however small in number or odd in 
notions, seem to have been omitted. The Baptists occupy 200 pages, the 
Methodists 78, Presbyterians of all kinds 100, Congregationalists 100, &e, 
The view taken of the division in our Church, and of its two branches, is 
more correct than anything we have yet seen in any work not written by 
a Presbyterian, and is a pleasant assurance to us that the truth will make 
its way. The engravings are not very fine, but generally characteristic. 
Some of the portraits, however, are caricatures. Dr. Belcher tries to be 
impartial, though too earnest and decided a Baptist to be so, when ques- 
tions arise in which his own denomination are especially interested. 


IX. On the Inspiration of Holy Scripture; or on the Canon of the 
Old and New Testament, and on the Apocrypha: twelve Lectures 
delivered before the University of Cambridge. By Chr. Words- 
worth, D. D., Canon of Westminster, &c., &e. From the last Lon- 
don edition. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker. 1854. pp. 286. 


While there is a great deal that we like in these Lectures, we must 
think that the ground on which Dr. Wordsworth places the main stress 
for the evidence of the truth of Scripture, is infirm; and that his method 
of handling the subject is calculated materially to weaken the faith of men 
in God’s Word. While he admits the secondary force of the argument 
from the internal evidences and the results of the reception of Scripture, 
and while he acknowledges that there will be a correspondency between 
the truth and the views and feelings of a Christian, he yet deems it vital 
to base the certainty of the truth of Scripture on the evidence of the 
Church ; not the present Church of England, indeed, but the Church Uni- 
versal. The Church received the testimony of Christ, he says, to the truth 
of the Old and New Testaments, and He having promised to be with His 
Church always, its testimony as to what is canonical is to be received. 
We object to this, that it is not Protestant doctrine. The author, indeed, 
endeavors to distinguish between his view and Popery, but it cannot be 
done. Either every man must decide for himself whether the Bible is 
the Word of God and what it contains, or others must decide for him; the 
first is Protestantism, the second Popery. 

Do we then reject the testimony of the Church? Not at all. It is part 
of the evidence which a man considers in deciding whether Scripture is 
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divine, and a most important part. But in resting the truth of Scrip- 
ture on the Church, we establish the infallible by the fallible. We have 
often been struck with the condensed force and clearness of our Confes- 
sion in expressing truth, and turned to see how it handled this. ‘The 
authority of the Holy Scripture,” we find, ‘for which it ought to be be- 
lieved and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of any man, or 
Church, but wholly upon God, (who is truth itself,) the author thereof ; 
and therefore it is to be received because it is the word of God.” ‘“ The 
full pursuasion and assurance” of the truth of Scripture, the Confession 
finally rests upon the work of the Holy spirit in the soul. 

The evidences of the truth of Scripture may be considered as five-fold. 
1, External; 2. Internal; 3. Historical; 4. The results of the reception 
of Scripture; 5. The teachings of the Holy Spirit in the heart. 

We must also object to the position given by Dr. W. to the Apocrypha. 
With these abatements, we are glad to speak favorably of the general cha- 
racter of the Lectures. They are intended to maintain the via media, and 
oppose the worst errors of Romanism, and while unable to consider the 
position very logical we can praise its good intention. A mass of valuable 
information is well presented. 


X. How shall Man be just with God? By Albert Barnes. Presby- 
terian Publication Committee. Depositories: Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Publication House, 386 Chesnut street; New York: 
Ivison & Phinney. 1854. pp. 132. 


The American Presbyterian Almanac for 1855. pp. 50. Same pub- 
lishers. 


The Committee feel that the Churches will be gratified with their labors 
so far as these two publications, at least, are concerned. Of the Almanac 
an edition of ten thousand has been published, being double the number 
printed last year. About seven thousand of them have already been sent 
out, and orders for the remainder are arriving every day. It contains, 
beside the usual calendar matter: fundamental principles of Presbyterian- 
ism; constitutional facts of American Presbyterianism, deduced from its 
history ; American Presbyterian chronology ; doctrinal views of American 
Presbyterians ; statistical tables; sketches of the Church Erection fund, 
Education cause, Publication cause, and Publication House; clerical 
authors in our Church, as far as the editors could ascertain them; sta- 
tistics of our theological seminaries, periodicals, and the societies with 
which we co-operate, with miscellaneous matter. It is a manual of the 
present position of our Church, containing the facts which any one wishes 
to find, a dozen times in a week, and knows not exactly where to look for 
them. It is embellished with an engraving of the Presbyterian Publica- 
tion House. 

Mr. Barnes’ tract, or rather treatise, has just passed through the stereo- 
typer’s hands. We entirely mistake the character of our Church if it 
does not meet a most gratified and cordial reception. We need say nothing 
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of the importance of the doctrine of justification, after Luther has given 
his opinion. The treatise is full. Mr. Barnes shows that all men are 
sinners; that they can find no ground of justification in their own merits, 
or in those of any created beings, separately or in any combination, living 
or dead; that the ground of justification is solely the merits of Christ, an 
idea illustrated fully and forcibly, and including all that Christ did as well 
as all that he suffered; the place of faith in justification; the union of 
Christ and the believer. The special characteristic of Mr. Barnes’ 
writing—a singular clearness and simplicity, which, commencing with 
first principles recognized by every one, proceeds, generally by an analo- 
gical method, to establish the truth, step by step, until it is impossible for 
a sound mind to resist the conclusion—appears strikingly in this treatise. 
The work will appea both in paner covers and in a bound volume. Orders 
addressed to the “ Presbyterian Publication Committee,” in Philadelphia, 
or to Ivison and Phinney, New York, will meet with prompt attention. 


XI. Recent Publications of the American Sunday-school Union. Phi- 
ladelphia, 316 Chestnut street. 
. Irish Amy. pp. 312. 
. Little Maggie’s Trials and Triumphs. pp. 161. 
. The Heroine of a Week. pp. 183. 
. The Two Carpenters. pp. 152. 
. The Boundary Tree. pp. 72. 


The Union have kindly favored us with the above samples of their collec- 
tion of boo :s. 

“Trish Amy” is the largest and latest of these. We have read it all 
over to a family circle, on one or two Sabbath evenings, and have been 
very much delighted with it. The story is very well and interestingly 
told. Amy is the poor child of the worst possible parents, in a nar- 
row and dirty street of a large city, who, by the kindness of a lady, is 
recommended to a Christian gentleman in the country. The family at the 
farm become warmly attached to her as her character improves and mel- 
lows under their acquaintance, and after many troubles she becomes a 
most valuable member of society. The authoress—we think we cannot be 
wrong in the sex—states that ‘all the main, and many of the minor inci- 
dents of this tale are literally true, and have occurred under the author’s 
own observation.” It is intended especially to call the attention of resi- 
dents in the country to the good they might do in removing children from 
the pestiferous atmosphere of the worst parts of cities. 

The “ Heroine of a Week” is a classic affair. Certain noble ladies, as 
Arria, Quintilia, &c., are selected, and their heroic qualities held up for 
imitation. The “Boundary Tree” is a book for neighbors to read who 
have petty quarrels. 

We take this occasion to say a word for ourselves, as well as for the 
“Union,” in commendation of the printing of these books. If there is a 
a better printer than Mr. Ashmead in any of our cities, we should be ata 
loss to find him, 
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The Sunday-school Union are now occupying their new building, on 
Chestnut street, about two squares below our Publication House. It is a 
beautiful structure and admirably adapted to its purpose. The Assistant 
Secretaries recently appointed, Rev. Messrs. Dulles and Westbrook, 
are eminently calculated to advance the interests of the cause, by 
their affability and friendly intercourse with the clergy of all denomina- 
tions. Such appointments tend as much as possible to remedy what we 
consider a great defect in the Constitution of the “ Union,” that clergymen 
of all denominations are refused admission into its Board of Directors. 
We consider all proscription of one profession or class of society as 
entirely anti-American. William Penn engrafted upon his principles a 
studied neglect and dislike of the Christian ministry. Error is never 
harmless. A great Christian Institution, composed of all evangelical de- 
nominations, adopt in their Constitution a formal proscription of the 
Christian ministry, just as though they were the most unsuitable persons 
to superintend the education of the children of the Church. An immense 
marble palace, one of the finest and most costly buildings in the world, is 
next erected at Philadelphia, with money left by a prominent citizen, 
under authority of the City Councils, with millions to support it, for the 
education of orphan children. In this case, the Christian ministry are 
never to be allowed, not even though a poor child in an agony of distress 
of mind should wish a minister to talk and pray with him in sickness and 
approaching death ; not even though a clergyman should be the nearest 
surviving relative of a dying orphan, to enter the enclosure in which the 
building is situated! How much farther Philadelphia will allow the 
principle to be carried, remains to be seen. 


XII. The Papal Conspiracy exposed, and Protestantism defended, in 
the Light of Reason, History and Scripture. By Rev. Edward 
Beecher, D. D. Boston: Stearns & Co. 1855. pp. 420. 


We have no hesitation at all in saying that Popery, as a system, is the 
worst thing in the world; worse than intemperance, licentiousness, murder, 
despotism, or anything else. Some very sensitive Protestants think that 
manuals of Popery like this do more harm than good. If they do, it is 
not because they make out the system to be worse than it is, because it is 
not in the power of man to do that. 

Dr. Beecher has gathered up all the main arguments against Romanism, 
and strengthened them with indubitable facts. The book is intended for 


popular reading, and contains pictures of an Auto da fé, Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, &c. ” 


XIII. The Divine Character vindicated; A Review of some of the 
principal Features of Rev. Dr. E. Beecher’s recent Work, entitled 
“The Conflict of Ages.” By Rev. Moses Ballou. New York: 
Redfield. Philadelphia: H. C. Baird. 1854. pp. 412. 


We must confess our surprise that this book has not excited more atten- 


- 
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tion. Mr. Ballou is a well-known Universalist minister. He has planted 
a centre-shot in the ‘Conflict of Ages.” Every one familiar with theology 
can anticipate the substance of his book. Dr. Beecher has, in fact, made 
most unwarrantable concessions, which place him in a dilemma of which 
there are but two solutions ; pre-existence or Universalism. 

There is something distressing in glancing through such a book as this 
in its extraordinary moral shallowness. Intellectually there is a good 
deal of vigor, though, perhaps, nothing very remarkable; but one feels a 
shudder running through his veins at language like the following from a 
professed Christian minister. He is speaking of President Edwards’ view 
of his own sinfulness: ‘“ To talk of the sins of a finite mind, however 
great, as ‘infinite heaped-upon infinite,’ is to use the language of religious 
frenzy.” He then speaks of the feelings of Edwards, in view of his sinful- 
ness, as like those of a hypochondriac who supposed he was made of glass, 
We feel that such a man is as incapable of dealing with the deep spiritual 
wants of human nature, as a child would be of managing an empire. 


XIV. Noah and his Times: By the Rev. J. Munson Olmstead, M. A. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1854. pp. 413. 


Rather a quaint title, but expressive, after all. In a series of about 
thirty lectures toa class of young men, Mr. Olmstead takes up the geolo- 
gical theories of the deluge ; the penalty of death for murder ; the unity of 
the race, and other questions connected with the second father of mankind. 
The point of time which the author has selected, with its connections, 
is of immense importance. The Noachic Institute, it is not sufficiently 
observed, is entirely different from the Jewish. Noah was the father of 
the human race; Abraham of only particular parts of it, naturally, though 
spiritually, the father of the faithful. 

There is much information in these lectures. The style, however, is 
heavy—not Saxon enough. The argument from comparative philology 
is just touched. The discovery of Bopp is, in fact, one of the greatest of 
the age, and taken in connection with the arrow-headed and Ninevite 
explorations has done more to make scepticism impossible in scholars, than 
almost anything we recollect. IfMr. O. would strike out one-half his pre- 
sent matter, expunge every superfluous word, leave out the exploded theo- 
ries, and give his young friends the present state only of these questions, 
and give that fully and simply, his work would be worth vastly more 
than it now is. His subject is admirable, and there are abundance of 
materials for making the work a standard one. 


XV. Confessions of a converted Infidel; with Lights and Shadows 
of itinerant Life. By Rev. John Bayley, of the Virginia Annual 
Conference. New York: M.W. Dodd. 1854. pp. 408. 


Interesting and graphic. Mr. Bayley is an Englishman, and writes 
with a fine warmth of piety and with a glow of fancy. He gives his own 
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experience first, and then sketches and reflections gathered during his 
itinerancy. There is a good deal of redundancy in the style, his habit 
of extemporizing making him fluent but not precise in the use of language. 
The work is well calculated to do good, and has the life-like force that 
mere didactic writing can hardly have. 


XVI. Memorials of the English Martyrs. By the Rev. C. B. Taylor, 
M. A., Rector of Otley, Suffolk. New York: Harpers. pp. 395. 


We are ashamed that we have neglected this book, though it has only 
been through the great pressure upon our pages. There are forty 
illustrations: Smithfield; the Martyrs’ Stone; the Martyrs’ Pit; Lut- 
terworth Church; Cardiff Castle; St. Paul’s Cross, &e. Surely the 
righteous should be held in everlasting remembrance, and those who can- 
not bear the terrible descriptions of Foxe, can do no better than procure 
this milder form of the sufferings of those of whom the world was not 
worthy. Mr. Taylor, with that passion which one acquires in such a 
pursuit, visited the places made memorable by martyrdoms, and certainly 
no spots in England are ennobled as they. The author aims to make his 
work a complete account of the English martyrs. It is best not to 
forget how Rome has poured out the blood of the Lord’s elect. 

Mr. Taylor gives the testimony of Fuller and Dr. Blunt to the truth of 
Foxe’s great work, with which he entirely agrees. Puseyism cannot con- 
vict the martyrologist of error. And we conclude in the words of Bishop 


Jewell: ‘‘ Let these things never be forgotten—let your children remem- 
ber them forever.” 


XVII. Twenty Years in the Phillippines. From the French of Paul 
P. De la Gironiere, Chevalier of the Order of the Legion of Honor. 
New York: Harpers, 1854. pp. 372. 


A strange book, full of interest, to those who like such things—wild 
adventure, savage life, remarkable incident. But is it true? It seems to 
be the general impression that it is. In the appendix the translator gives 
the testimony to that effect of M. Gabriel Lafond, M. Dumont D’Urville, 
Admiral Laplace, M. Mallat, a French geographer, and what will perhaps 
make the most impression, of an Englishman, H. Hamilton Lindsay, Esq. 
Admiral Laplace mentions that Mr. Russell, an American merchant, 
visited M. Gironiere’s place with him. If true, the lively and graphic 
sketches will greatly please our readers who like travels. 


We must ask the indulgence of the other Authors and Publishers who 
have furnished us with books, until our next Number. 
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